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PREFACE. 


AM fo perfectly ſatisfied. with 
I the two principal motives which 
induced me to undertake this 
abridged Hiſtory of the Popes, that I 
need not aſk the candid Reader's par- 
don. I was moved on one fide by the 
neceſſity and uſefulneſs of the know- 
ledge of this part of hiſtory; on 
the other, by the want of better 
means for the attamment of - this 
A 3 | know- 


EE "PREFACE. — * 
derne I mean an inſtruc- 


book, containing a complete, ac- / 
—_ and praical Hiſtory "ot the 
Popes of Rome; not merely re- 
lating truths, and ſuppreſſing none 
of any importance, but inſtructing 
the perſon who applies to ſuch a ſi- 
lent inſtructor how to make the pro- 
per uſe of thoſe truths. All my 
predeceſſors in this work have been 
deset i in theſe qualities, being ei- 
ther ignorant or not ambitious of 
them. I have preſcribed them to 
myſelf as rules neceſſary towards im- 
ving an intereſting part of church- 
hiſtory der ede time — Þ 
ing up other parts of hiſtorical 
ing, of divinity, of the canon law, 
and af political knowledge. For 
the light which theſe need, and de- 
rive from the E of the! Popes, 
is to: them e le. 


* the proſecution of theſe | grea 
ends 1 4 made choice of the l. 


4 pA lowing 


PREFACE. 
lowing means: Firſt, I have endea- 
voured to fix the rules by which the 
utility of facts may be determined; 
and theſe naturally flowed from the 
end which every reader muſt have 
in view, unleſs he reads ſuch a part 
of hiſtory merely for amuſement; 
and by theſe rules I ſtrictly regulated 


my choice of facts. In every tranſ- 


ation I examined what incidental 
or n relation it had to this 
or that ſcience. By the uſe of this 
Om the work is rather more 

complete. 1 to the per- 
uſal of i and 4 7 gun be. 4 
explicit on this head, having ſo fully 
explained my deſign in the prelimi- 
nary diſcourſe, that whoever will 
give himſelf the trouble of reading 
that may judge whether I have 
overlooked any uſeful part of the Hi 


tory of the Popes. 


My next point was ſo to diſpoſe 
my Plan, as to adapt it to the at- 
A 4 tainment 
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tainment of my end. I thought it 
proper firſt to relate the tranſactions, 


and then to point out their: utility. 


This was my reaſon for dividing every 
book into toy chapters : The farſt 
entirely hiſtorical, and the ſecond 


practical. The former is a narrative 


of the events themſelves, but not 


merely a dry narrative; I never loft 
fight of their moral connexions, as the 
ſame is diſcoverable in their views, 
motives, means and conſequences z ; 
ſometimes I have intimated it briefly ; 
ſometimes explained it more amply. 
I have alſo touched on. critical mat- 
ters, and put into the hands of my 
readers the chronological clue by 
which I myſelf was =. Such is 


this hiſtory of the Papacy, which 


word, in imitation. of ſome writers 
of eminent merit, is taken in a more 


ſtricter ſenſethan uſual. I comprehend 


in it whatever relates to the office, the 


dignity and power of the Pope. There 
are indeed many excellent and uſeful 
books 


P R E F A CE. 

books already extant, which bear this 
title. Vet I can truly affirm; that 
found myſelf obliged to work entirely 

a-new. Whether I aſſume too much 
vill be beſt determined by comparing 
every period of my account, thro its 
whole connexion, with the writin 

of Mornay, du Moulin, Heidegger 
and Cyprian. Moſt of the learned 
perſons were ſet only on the contro- 
verſial point of invalidating from hiſ- 
tory the unlawful claims of the See of 
Rome. I have taken a larger range. 
My books will ſhow what the papacy 
has been in all times, and what 
change it has undergone. 1113imbs 


The a a. of it is that ecclefial. 


tical ſupremacy by which the Pope is 
become the head of a great part of 
Chriſtendom. And I have been prin- 
cipally attentive to the riſe, . the 

peng the checks, the vindications, 

itation, ex 2 and eſtabliſh- 
ment of that ſupremacy, and to the 
means by which all this was accom- 


pliſhed 


P R E F A CE. 
5 This takes in a conſi- 
2 
canon law, and is infinitely connected 


with other particulars which nearly 
concern the public law of the Euro- 
pean ſtates; the rights, for inſtance, 
of the imperial crown, and the li- 
berties of the Gallicam church. I 
was obliged to have all theſe in view, 
and to trace out the real cauſes and 
effects of the eccleſiaſtical dominion 
of the Pope. He is likewiſe lord of 
confiderable territories, poſſeſſed of 
gold and ſilver, which St. Perer, even 
admitting him to have been biſhop 
of Nome, certainly did not bequeath 
to the See. Whence theſe riches ? 
Are they lawful poſſeſſions? Has he 
always lorded it over his ſubjects with 
the fame prerogatives which he now 
enjoys? © Theſe too are queſtions 
which I was obliged to keep in view, 
and therefore to interweave in my 
3 che moſt remarkable 5 


— 
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lars of the election, eonſecration, 
coronation, and reign of each robe; 
of the cardinals they > rome and 
the like. 1 wiſh that in theſe articles 
the way had been paved for me in the 
whole as it is in detached 
büt not knowing of any ſuch 50 
hope the reader will excuſe tlie ine 
perfections he may meet With. As f 
have conſidered all theſe matters only 
as the conſequence of the events re. 
lated. I have endeavoured, by refe- 
rences to the hiſtorical accounts, 
to enable my readers of themſelves, 
to find out the authorities f mp 40 
{ertions. 0 


Of the cold 1 david HS inc 
ict that it is in general chronolo- 
gical, which I have corrected ' where 
_ ever | oquld. The reſpective ſecond. 
chapters obliged me to eftabliſh eight 
periods, each of which fills a bobk. 
Fhe diviſion is not arbitrary, but 
according to the principal revolutions 
at the eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy, tho 

diſ- 
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PRE FA CE. 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of the 


Roman — . In ancient times 
theſe Lords of the city of Rome were 
doubtleſs Lords alſo. of the biſhops 
thereof. They could not, I think, 
be diſpoſſefled of both rights. And 
therefore I was obliged firſt to name 
the: Emperors of the Eaſt, then thoſe 
of che Franks,and laſtly of the German 
empire. But it being uſual in church- 
to compute by centuries from 
the birth of our Saviour, I have in the 
ſections of every firſt chapter taken 
care to aſſiſt the memory of learners. 
Every decifion contains a century; 
but the larger diviſions of the pe- 
riods, and the accounts of the lives of 
Popes, who did not die juſt at the 
cloſe of a century, have ſometimes 
obliged me to add or ſubſtract a year 
or two, more or leſs, from a century. 
Theſe are neceſſary minutiæ, by 
which no one can be miſſed, as the 


printed numbers guard again all 
milſinkes.” 


Laſtly. 
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Laſtly, I have made it my buſi 


neſs carefully to ſpecify the writings 
of the Popes, which is more neceſſary 


and uſeful in thoſe of ancient times, 


than thoſe of the later ages. I have 
given exact accounts of thoſe writers 
who have treated more at large of the 
Popes ; and my catalogue of the hi- 


ſtorians of the Popes is at leaſt much 


more complete than any that has yet 
appeared. I have not been ſatisfied 
with collecting ancient and modern 


ſingle accounts of lives, but have 


quoted other writings, in which ei- 
ther all or any particular tranſactions 
of Popes are illuſtrated. But ge- 
neral works which every one would 
otherwiſe conſult towards a know- 
ledge of the papal hiſtory, J have de- 
ſignedly omitted, as will appear in 
the preliminary diſcourſe. 

As no proteſtant has in ſo long a 
courſe of time compiled any inſtrue- 
tive hiſtory of this kind, though all 
parts of hiſtory relative to this, are en- 


riched 


I a 
xi 


Ve 
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riched by many ancient writers and 


records, and illuſtrated by ſolid diſ- 


quiſitions of the moſt learned men in 


known, the papiſts either cannot or 


dare not make any but an improper 
uſe ; it would be very inexcuſable to 
offer nothing new to the reader, no- 
thing but what has before occurred 
in ſuch an abſtract. The writings 
I quote, of the greateſt part of 
which I myſelf have made uſe, will 


here be my vouchers. And their 


evidence will be confirmed to any 
who will be pleaſed to compare this 


| book with others of this kind. 


In my judgment of the Popes I 
have paid the ſtricteſt regard to truth; 
and I hope the reader will do me the 
juſtice to acknowledge my modera- 


tion. It is with pain that I mention 


vicious men ; I have therefore been 


cautious not to augment the number 


of them without the ſtrongeſt grounds. 
However, my book will, without any 


PREFACE. 
immediate application of mine, pro- 
mote the uſe which is ſo juſtly made 

of the morals of the Popes in combat- 

ing the doctrine of their infallibility 
and uncorrupted ſucceſſion. The 
reader will find that I have com 
mended virtuous men, and their laud- 


able actions, whom yet Baromius 
himſelf cenſures. 


1 muſt recommend to my readers 
one more advantage, which has been 
particularly my object in this hiſtory. 
I have carefully inveſtigated and ex- 
poſed the many uſurpations of the 
Popes upon the Princes of the earth. 
How were Emperors and Kings yoked 
and ſhackled ! How valuable is the 
liberty we enjoy | How much greater 
are Proteſtant than Riinion-catholic 
Princes! They hold the ity. 
entire; the Am ſhare 2 a 
Biſhop. It is certainly a capital duty 
thus to evidence to the Lords of the 
world the felicity of that ſovereign 
who perſeveres in the truth. 


In 
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SECTION. I. - 


CASEY. the n of the. Popes we mein 
2 8 an 4 — narrative of the memo · a 
rable traniqions- ay the Biſhops of 


* 


1 Seck. 2. In aer to form a judgment” 
of the nature and full extent of this hiſtory, the 
Biſhops of Rome, muſt be conſidered, firſt as Bi- 
ſhops, then as C hiefs of 4 Roman-catholic part | 


S * 


HisTORY of the Porss. 


and in the laft place, as ſovercigns of ſeveral impor. 
tant territories * 

Sed. 3. The tranſactions therefore may be divided 
into three claſſes : Some are common to them with 
all other Biſhops ; ſuch are the perſonal circum-. 
ſtances . of extraction, manner of living, moral 
character, death, and the like. Some have a near 


relation to their epiſoopal office, and the functions 


appertaining thereto. 

Sect. 4. Others concern their dominion over the 
Roman-catholic church, by which we underſtand 
that religious ſociety, which makes the exerciſe of 
the Roman-catholic religion its object. We can- 
not therefore be perfectly acquainted either with 
the church or its chief, without a parconggr know- 


_— this religion. | 
5. In order to this it is not neceſlaty here to 
ſtate the whole of their doctrines, and their various 
rites and ceremonies; but it is abſolutely ſo, to be 
acquainted with the following general points; 1. That 
the doctrine of the church, of the neceſſity of a vi- 
ſible head, ef his infallibihgy, and the unlimited 
authority in all points of religion groun 
is the real centre of the whole ſyſtem of that 
that the idea of the ehureh, as -a ſo— 


ciety of lords and ſubjects, gave birth to that hie- 
2 by which the Pope became monarchy over 
and every 


member of that church, and by 


Which a / Mom ſubordination of eccleſiaſtical 


perſons was introduced. 
Sect. 6. This not 3 xplains che inſeparable | 
cbnne&tion betwixe the ope and the papacy, | but 


* ie eil eppes, appear from che hillry wſels, dk e 


Rome could not always be chiefs of the Roman catholic church, ' 
| af poet ack 


exiſt ; nor have thoſe,countries, which , 
ent acknowl ge the Pope as, their Prince, been always 
to A 22 fo that the two laſt den we. 


2 L 
„% ects + 
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HISTORY of the Ports. 
ſhows what is the ſupremacy of the Pope over his 
church, and how it extends both to the doctrines, 


and the eſtabliſhed government of the church of 


Rome | | 

Se&. 7. Now though this church pretends, that 
both the infallible authority, and the ſpiritual mo- 
narchy of the pope are derived from Heaven, and 
on one fide ſupports this pretence by the pre- 


tended uninterrupted ſucceſſion of her Popes; on 


the other, concludes from thence that it extends 
through all Chriſtendom, and labours hard to 


prove, that it has been acknowledged by Chriſtians 


in all ages; yet both the holy Scriptures teach the 
contrary, and thereby convict the Roman-catholic 
church of being an erroneous church; and hiſtory 
bears witneſs to the truth, by denying any ſuch un- 
interrupted ſucceſſion; by irrefragably confuting 
the pretended infallibility in matters of faith, and 
by exhibiting to the world a full account of the 
whole monarchy in its riſe, progreſs, and ſubſiſt- 
ence; of the means uſed for the attainment of this 
great end, and of the frequent obſtructions it met 
with from the ſtrenuous oppoſition of others. 
Sect. 8. All tranſactions relative to theſe com- 


prehend the real ſubſtance of this ſecond claſs of 
materials towards the papal hiſtory ; but theſe again 


divide themſelves into various branches; of which 


in order to prepare the reader for a proper arten- 


tion, we ſhall take notice of the following : The 


conduct of the popes with reſpe& to articles f 
faith and the oppolite errors: The conduct of the 


popes towards the other biſhops, either ſingly or 


collectively, repreſenting in councils the whole vi- 
ſible church, or only parts of it: The conduct of the 
| Popes with reſpect to church-government. The 


*- Herein conſiſts the nature and ground of the differe rue 


betwixt the members of the Roman catholic. church in France 
and in other countries. 0 . 
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conduct of the Popes with reſpect to the rights 
of the civil ma in matters of religion; 
eſpecially towards the emperors, as rightful ſo- 
vereigns of the city of Rome: The conduct of the 
Popes towards the magiſtrate, with reſpect to civil 
. | pang the conduct of the Popes with re- 
ſpect to eccleſiaſtical rites and uſages, which head 
. will comprehend not only the acts and opinions of 
| Popes and their followers; but likewiſe the ſen- 
timents and meaſures of others, of enemies as 
well as impartial perſunns.. 
Sect. 9. The third and laſt claſs of tranſactions 
to be related in the hiſtory of the popes, concerns 
the countries and ſtates ſubject to the Pope, as ſo- 
vereign.z but which cannot be particularly ſpeci- 
. fied here, as they are of the ſame kind with thoſe 
tranſactions which form the contents of the hiſtory 
of each particular ſovereign “. ' 
Sect. 10. This triple dignity being centred in 
one perſon, who thus in effect exerciſes a three- 
fold office; another kind of tranſactions will oc- 
- cur, which muſt be comprehended under the ge- 
neral appellation of the political revolutions: of the 
court of Rome. Of this kind are the hiſtory of 
the elections of Popes, of the conſiſtory of car- 
dinals and their particular congregations; the 
nunciature, the rota, the papal revenues, ſtate- 
maxims, and the lize.. 
Sect. 11. All theſe tranſactions, when ſtated in a 
hiſtory, ought to be true. It would be ſuperfluous 
here to apply to the Hiſtory of the Popes, the ge- 
.neral principles of the real nature of hiſtorical 
truth: Nor is it neceſſary here to explain the idea 
of what is remarkable. It is ſufficient, that we 


In this kind of tranſactions a German patriot will keep 
his eye upon the rights of the holy Raman empire; the ſo- 
vereignty over the city of Rowe, and the feudal ſovereignty 

orer other provinces, 1 0 
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exclude from our idea of hiſtory every thing fa- 5 


bulous and & ivial 425 


Sect. 12. This will render our plan uſeful z ſor 
utiljry here conſiſts in a judicious: choice of the 


facts to be related, in a proper diſpoſition of them, 


agreeably to their material connection, that is, to 


chronological order; and in ſolid reflections upon 
them. The laſt ariſe partly from the motives and 
cauſes, and partly from the moral quality of mea- 
ſures and revolutions. . he bs, 
Se. 13. There is no part of hiſtory, perhaps, 
where it is ſo difficult to keep to impartiality, as 
here. Religious zeal may in many inſtances im- 
perceptibly warp one from the truth. However, 
a judicious hiſtorian, ſtudious of truth, will.ſoon 
find the middle way, and diveſt his mind of the 
prejudices prevailing on all ſides. _ = 
Sect. 14. The general oy and benefit of hiſto- 
rxical accounts of all kinds are here connected 
with ſome peculiar to the hiſtory of the Popes. 
Theſe are partly hiſtorical, throwing a light upon 
church-hiſtory in general, and - on very important 
parts of civil hiſtory ; partly polemical, decidih 
many of the controverſies betwixt the church o 
Rome and other churches and ſects, and partly po- 
litical, ſetting forth the fundamental ſtate-maxims 
of the court of Rome. #: 

Sect. 15. The acts of the Popes are not to be 
known any other way, than by the uſe of thoſe 
accounts, which we have of them. Several emi- 
nent perſons have already taken the trouble to 
form catalogues of the books moſt conducive to 


But this is not meant to preclude the examination of diſ- 
uted queſtions, nor the evidences by which a fact, received 
by ſome, appears to be a fable, when that fact would be 
remarkable, if it were true ; and the like is to be anderſtood 
of minutiæ, which occaſionally are of importance. 
B 3 | 3 * this 
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HISTORY of the Pores., 
this end, The difference of their views, and 
even of their capacities, will not allow us to eſti- 
mate them alike, either in worth or utility. The 
* Bibliotheca Pontificia of Lewis, Fac. a S. Carole, 
publiſhed at Lyon, in two parts, in 1642 3 and 
Aug. Oidorn's Catalogus auctorum qui de Romams pon- 
tiſcibus ſcripſerunt, which is annexed to the Atbe- 
neus Romanus, by the ſame author, printed at Pe- 
ruſa in 1676. and to the Ceremonial. Elef. & coro- 
nat. Pontif. Rom. Franckfort 1732. publiſhed by 
Job. Gerb. Meuſchen, ſhould be the beſt, but are 
not. The following are of more general ule : 
_ Caſpar. Sagittarius in Introduc. in hiſtor. eccleſ. to- 
_ gether with the additions of Job. Andr. Schmid. 
Job. Alb. Fabricius in Biblioth, Græc. Vol. xi. and 
in his Lux Salutar. Evangel. Burc. Gottl. Buder in 
Biblioth. Hiſtor. Nic. Langlet de Freſnoi in Catalog. 
des Hiſtoriens; and in Supplement, Art. xix. p. 83. 
to which may alſo be added Job. And. Boſſius 
de compar. prudent. civili. Martin Hawkens, two 
volumes, de ſcriptoribus rerum romanarum; Sev, 
Walt. Sluter's Propyl. biſtor. chriſtian. Chriſt. Gry- 
phus adparat. de ſcript. hiſtor. ſeculi xvii. and 
Job. Franc. Budzus's Iſagog. in univerſ. theol. 
Sec. 16. I divide all the treatiſes relating to the 
papal hiſtory into two principal claſſes. The 
firſt contains the authorities, which may be di- 
vided into three kinds, of which the firſt in- 
cludes the hiſtorians; and theſe are ſuch writers 
of the lives of ſingle Popes, as were cotemporary 
with them. : 
Sect. 17. Likewiſe other hiſtorians, who inſert 
in their accounts of tt.eir own times, thoſe tranſ- 
actions of the Popes, which had any connec- 
tion with them; and tho' in the middle ages there 
was not an annaliſt who has not made ſome men- 
tion of the Popes, at leaſt of their election and 


de- 
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deceaſe; yet the German, French, and eſpecially 
the [tahan hiſtorians are the beſt “. 

Sect. 18. It is therefore neceſſary not only to 
know the Ialian hiſtorians, for which purpoſe 
conſult Fabricius in conſpectu Theſauri litterar. Ital. 
Freſnoi in catalogue des hiſtor. and in the Supplem. 
and Buder in Biblioth. hiſtor. but particularly to 
make a proper uſe of the large collections publiſh- 
ed by Grevius, Perizonius, and Peter Burmann. un- 
der the title of Theſaurus antiquitat, & hiſtor. Ital. & 
Sicil. And Muratori, who chiefly confines himſelf 
to the Scriptor. rer. Italic, Whereas Andr. Schott's 
Ttalia Iiluſtrata, Francf. 1600, is of little uſe in 
the Papal Hiſtory . ! . 8 

Sect. 19. The ſecond claſs contains the records. 
Theſe are all letters, bulls, briefs, and inſtruments 
of that kind, whatever be their form or contents. 
They are ſometimes found in collections, ſome- 
times ſingly; collections containing only letters of 
ſingle Popes, are moſt properly quoted in the ac- 
counts of their lives; whereas thoſe which extend 
to all Popes, who lived till the time of the pub- 
liſher of them, deſerve to be taken notice of here. 
They were occaſioned by the weight which the de- 
crees of the Roman biſhops inſenſibly acquired. 
The collection of the greateſt antiquity, of which 


* Of the French none have acquitted themſelves better than 
Le Long, in his Bibliotheque Hiflorique de la France. Among 
their collections is that of Bouquet, which, tho' not complete, 
is yet of indiſpenſible utility. s 

+ The accounts of the alien hiſtorians may receive very 
valuable additions from ancient and modern writings, contain- 
ing the literary hiſtory of ſingle cities and provinces of 7aly. 

ndofe, Toppi, Ariſe, Argelati, and others, have been enlarged by 
Foſearini delle letterat. di Venezia, Agoſtini notixie iftorico-critiche, 
Zacharias's Bibliotheca Piſtorienfis, Zeno's Diſſertazione Yoſſiane 
agli Storici [taliani, and Maui s new edition of Fabricius's Bib- 
lioth. Lat. Medii avi, But Mazzuchelli has improved upon all 
theſe in his Scrittori 4 Halia, the firſt volume of which was 
Publiſhed at Breſcia 1753, 4 and no more has yet appeared. 
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we have any account, is that of D. u Exiguus, 
but the oldeſt letters in it go no higher than biſho 1 
Siricius. It was afterwards enlarged at Rome itſel 
But ſuch collections have alſo been made out of 
Ttaly; and of theſe the moſt celebrated is one in 
Spaniſh, falſely attributed to S. Jidore of Sevil. In 
the eighth century ſome impoſtors were diſcovered, 
who from time to'time publiſhed their own com- 
sg as letters of the moſt ancient biſhops of 
5 Of theſe conſiſted the famous collection, 
which went under the name of Jidorus mercater, or. 
peccator. Gratian, who deſerves a principal place 
here, has enlarged his collection of the canon-laws, 
with ſome of that ſpurious traſh. The Geetetala 
come next, and are hkewiſe of uſe. 
Sect. 20. Among the modern collections the molk 
valuable are Couſtant! Epiftols Romanorum Ponti- 
cum, Sc. bur of which Fly the firſt part is pub- 
liſhed, and the Bullarium magnum, which by Cheru- 
Bin continued by Angel Cherubini, Angelus à Lau- 
tuſca and Job. Paul & Roma. The lateſt edition is 
tnat of Luxemburg in 1727, in eight volumes, fol. 
to which Andr. Chevalier and Baiſquet added a ninth 
and tenth in 1730. -And Jaſtly. three more came 
put in 1740. The abridgment of the papal de- 
crees by Stepbi de Quaranta, Fac. Caſtellan, and Fla- 
Aus Cberubinus are of no uſe in the Hiſtory. of the 
Popes. The collections of bulls iſſued in Vo, of 
the religious orders are rather of more hement. 
"Theſe may be known from Hippolitus Heylot's Ak of 
authors which treat of the orders prefixed. to the 
* firſt part of his voluminous hiſtory of religious 
_ » andiſecular orders. But to this muſt be added ho 
Bullariun Capucinum, "15 Biggs 
"BH 1 ' 442 
* Beſides thoſe who have ka the - did; 4 6 0 ca- 
| non law,” ſee Fabricius in Biblioth. Græc. Vol. XI. Bobmer 


* Jn the preface to the ſecond part of his edſtion of tho Corpus 
© * ak e@nanici, 
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Sect. 21. The number of thoſe records which 
occur in large hiftorical works, or in general col- 
lections of ancient monuments, or in polemical 
writings, is much too large for a particular enu- 
meration here; yet to the curious in this branch 
of hiſtory, we muſt particularly recommend the 
large collections of councils ; Cæſar Baronius's An- 
nales, with the continuation, Ferdinand Upghelli”s Ta- 
lia acra; the Antwerp Ag Sandtorum; Edm, Mar- 
tene's Theſaur. monimentor. and collefion. ampliſſim. 
Job. Mabillon's ada ſandtor. ord. Benediftin, and 
analect. med. evi; Luc. Daker's Specileg. Steph. Ba- 
luzen's Miſcellania ; Gallia Chriſtiana by the Bene- 
diftines, Berub. Pezen's Theſaurus, Luc. Wadding's 
annales ord. S. Franciſci, Job. Peter Ludewig's reli- 
quæ manuſcriptorum; Sim. Friedr. Habn's collect. 
moniment. Val. Ferdin. Gudenus's codic, deplomatic. 
Job. Georg. Ecbard corp. hiftor. med. evi; vip + 
Ant. Muratori antiquitat. Ital. medii ævi; Job. Nic. 
Hontbeim's hiſtor. diplomat. *Trenirens, Job. Lamus 
delicæ; the Monimenta Ecclefe Venetæ, and others . 
Sect. 22. Next to theſe the moſt authentic ac- 


0 * 


counts of matters relating to the 11 85 are Ugabe 


met with in the acts of councils ; Specially thoſe 
of the middle ages, in which the Popes had fo 
great a ſhare. To the general collections, ante- 
rior to thoſe of F. Hardouin, and enumerated by 
Franc. Salmon in his Trait de Petude des conciles, by 
Fob. Alb. Fabricius, and by Job. Fran. Brudæus in 
his Jagege in theot. univerſ. have ſince been added 
that of Coleti, printed at Venice, and the valuable 
ſupplements of Job. Dominic. Mauſi at Lucca. 


See a further account of writers of this kind in Daz. 
Erb. Baring in the Bibliath. Script. diplom. prefixed to his 
clavis diplm. Of letters in general, written by the Popes, ſee 

zn account in Bonamici de claris Epiftolas pontificial Scr:ptor, 
Rome 1753. 8vo. - 5 a 
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Sect. 23. In the laſt place, almoſt all other re- 


cords of church hiſtory, may be conſulted along 
with theſe ; for the middle ages tranſmit to us no 


ſort of eccleſiaſtical tranſactions in which the Popes 


had not ſome influence; but this is not the place 
to ſpecify them, eſpecially as they will come in 
moſt properly in the courſe of the work. 

Sect. 24. The third kind of authorities are the 
monuments. There are indeed epitaphs and ſtatues 
ſtill extant; but no collection having yet been 
made of them, they muſt be attended to in the 


life of every Pope. This alſo is co be obſerved of 
the medals of the ancient Popes ; but with reſpect 


to thoſe of later ages, it would be an omiſſion 
here not to- take notice of Claude du Moulineti's hi- 
feoria ſummorum pontificum a Martino V. ad Inno- 
centium XI. per eorum numiſmata. Paris 1679. fol. 
Phil. Bonannus's numiſmata pontificum Romanorum : 


And bythe ſame author, Numiſmata ſummorum pon- 


tificum templi Vaticani fabricam indicantia. Lor. 
Beyers's numiſmatum modernorum cimelcharchii Bran- 
denburgici ſefiio prima. Aaver Scilla's breve noti- 
tia delle monete ponteficie antiche e moderne. Rod. 
Venuti's numiſmata Romanorum pontificum, & c. Job. 


Vignole's antiquiores pontificum Romanorum denarii, 


and Floravantess antiqui R. P. denarii a Beneditlo 


Set. 25. Theſecond principal claſs conſiſts of the 
auxiliary means which we are obliged on account 
of their manifold variety to divide into. various 
forts. The firſt of which contains ſuch writings 
as relate the lives of the Popes. Some have 
made them the chief ſubject of their labours. 
Theſe are general, when they profeſſedly com- 
prehend the hiſtories of the Popes till their time; 
and may be divided into ancient, thoſe of the mid- 
dle ages, and the more modern. 


Sect, 


| 
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Sect. 26. The fimplicity of ancient times con- 
tented itſelf with bare liſts of the Popes of Rome. 
Theſe are indeed very jej#ne; but ſerve to aſcertain 


the chronology, and in ſome caſes have the weight 


of hiſtorical authorities. Some of theſe are found 
in the writings of the fathers, as of Fenæus, Optatus 
of Melitum, St. Auguſtine, Euſebius of Cæſarea, Vic+ 
tor Africanus, &c. Others occur only in manuſcripts, 
and have been brought to light by learned men, as 
Agid. Bucher in comment. ad Viftorii canonem 
paſchalem, Daniel Papebroch in. AF. Sanctor. and in 
his Propyleum, Anton. Pagi in the firſt part of his 
Critica in Baronii Annales, and eſpecially by Schelſ- 


traten in the firſt part of his Antiquitat. eccleſ. il- 


luſtrat. And Francis Bianchini in the ſecond part of 
Anaſtaſius* Vit. Pontific. and Zacharia in Biblioib. 
Piſjtor *. | R 

SeR. 27. The accounts which were compiled 
in the following ages, were more complete. We 
ſhall here take the writings of the middle age in 
one view, till the reformation of the church, with 
a ſpecial regard to thoſe, which, in the hiſtories of 
their times, are to be regarded as authorities. The 
moſt ancient is that well known by the title of Liber 
Pontificalis, tho' the author of it was not Damaſus, 
it not having been compiled till the ſixth century. 
The beſt account of it is in Schelſtraten's antig. ecclef. 
illuſtrat. Theſe, and perhaps other ſimilar writings. 
unknown to us, were corrected and continued by 
Anaſtaſius Bibliothecarius in the ninth century. They 
were farther continued by Gulielmus Bibliothecarius, 
1n his accounts of the Popes Adrian Il. and Stephen 
VI. This was the origin of the vite pontificum 


* The beſt accounts of theſe liſts are given in ſome diſſerta - 
tions of Sche/fraten and Bianchini. They not only are to be 
found in the works quoted, but alſo in Muratori's Scriptor, 
yer. \[talic. where alſo in Part II. is reprinted the liſt firſt 
publiſhed by Job. Georg. Eccard in Corp. Hiſtor. Medii ew. 
| Romano- 
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Romanorum, publiſhed by Fabroti, along with Ana 
ſfaſſus's hiſtoria ecclefiaſtica at Paris, by Vigenole at 
Rome, and by Marappri..in. the: third Vol. Scripto- 
| rum rerum Hanf. And it has been ſurther illuſ- 
| trated in the particular annotations of Aureſerra 
printed at Paris, 1680. and by Gampim id his 
exam. libri pontific. anaſtaſ. But the moſt ſplen- 
did and complete edition is that undertaken by 
Franc. Rianchini, and after his death by Foſeph 
Bianchini, of which,four Vols. are 2 The 
book de. pintificum Romanorum geſtis A. S. Petro 


din ad, tempora Formoft Pans.» publiſhed by the 


Jeſair Jab. Buſæus, under the name of Luitprand at 
Mentz, 1602, as an appendix to Anaſtaſius, ends 
with the ninth century. Next to him is Flodoard, 
a canon of Rheims, who wrote the lives of the 
Popes till Leo VII. in an epic poem of fifteen 
books, bub no more than the laſt part of it, be- 
ginning from the year 715, and ending with 913, 
have. been publiſhed by Mabillon in the AF. ſanc- 
2, ordin. Benedict. and by Murateri in S. R. J. 
= Abbo. Abbat of Fleury at the cloſe of the tenth 
century, made an abridgment of Anaſtaſtus, which 
Buſæus has likewiſe affixed to his edition of the 
latter. In the twelfth century, Pandulpbus Maſca 
of Alatro or Piſa wrote Viiæ Romanorum pontifi- 
cum a S. Petro uſque ad Innocentium III. or rather 
only continued Anaſtaſius and Gulieimus. This work 
has been publiſhed at Venice in 1547 and 1600; 
but the beſt part of it has been reprinted by Mura- 
tori in the place beforementioned. The Hiſtoria 
pontificum by an anonymous writer preſerved in 
Pegen's Tbeſaur. anecdot. belongs to this very pe- 
riod. The Chronicon ſummorum pontificum atque im- 
peratorum, begun by Martin of Poland, and con- 
2 * Ptolomy of Lucca, and Bernard Guido, is 
k of ſtill greater note. This is annexed; to 

| Bockle Schilf. s and Rulpis's editions of, AEneas 
>, * $504k : Hlvius. 
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is inſerted in the twentieth part of the:Zyons Bibli- 
oth. max. patr. The. above-mentioned - Bernard 


"Guido or de Caſtro S. Vincentii, who lived in the 


| fourteenth century, left behind. him Aunalis ponti- 
um uſque ad Joannem XXII. of which the moſt 
Uſeful part only has been made public by Mura- 
tori in the place above-mentioned ; and the like 


is to be noticed of cardinal Nicholas Roſelli's Gerta 


pontificum: Romanorum. Leo Urbevitani's chronicon 
pontiſtum Romanorum is alſo of this century. Land 
has inſerted it, together with remarks of his, in his 
deliciæ eruditorum, To this period allo belong Gervais 
| Riccoboldi' of Ferrara, whole hiſtoria pontificum Roma- 
norum is to be found in Eccard's corp. hiſt. med. evi, 
and Amalr. Augerius of Berry, We have Altus pon- 
tificum Romanorum by him, from which Spondanus 
 Baluzius and Leibnitz have ſelected ſome pieces. 
Eccard in the above-mentioned work, is the firſt 
| Who publiſhed them entire; but the moſt correct 
edition of them is in Murator? s S. R. 1. Laſtly, 
the celebrated Petrarch comes in here; his chro- 
nica delle vite de Pontefici ed Inperatori v was printed 
the firſt time at Venice in 1476, and after ſeveral 
other editions at Geneva, 1625, In the fifteenth 
century lived Bonifacius Simonetta, a native of Mi- 
lan, who wrote in letters commentarii de perſecutio- 
nibus chriſtianis & R. P. which by the care of 
Jerom. Emſer were publiſhed at Milan in 1492, and 
at Baſil in 1509, But the moſt celebrated of all 
is Bartolemy or Baptiſta de Sacchiſa Platina;, that is, 
of Piadena. His hiſtoria de vitis pontificum muſt be 
acknowledged a work of great utility. The: firſt 
edition was in 1479, in folio ; but the place where 
printed is not agreed on. This together with the 
edition by Coburg of Nurenberg i in 1481, folio, are 
ranked among the curioſities of valuable libra- 


and 


Ou FHpnorius of Autun's ſeries Rom. pontificum © 


ries ; but ee, by 22 Panuint 
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and Anton. Cicarella, who have compleated this 
work to the end of the fixteenth century, doubt- 
leſs give the preference to the later editions. There 
are alſo German, Italian and French tranſlations of 
it. It is a miſtake of ſome, who think that Ra- 
phael of Volaterra and Job. Anton. Petramellarius 
have writ continuations of Plating. 
Sect. 28. Since the reformation, ſeveral perſons 
of learning, both among the Roman catholicks 
and proteſtants, have written the lives of the 
Popes : Of the former are particularly to be no- 
ticed Onupbrius Pandini, Alpb. Ciaconius, Gonſalv. 
of Tllefcas, put forth at Madrid hifteria pontifical 
catolica in Spaniſh. Abraham Bzovius publiſhed at 
Cologne his pontifex Romanus, a mere Monkiſh work. 
RX. Pap. Maſſon wrote a fine piece de Epiſcopis Ur- 
bis. Andrew du Cheſne hiſtoire des Papes was care- 
fully printed at Paris by his ſon Francis du Cheſne. 
Ferdinand Ughelli got credit by the firſt part of Ha- 
lia Sacra, Fohn Palazai by his geſta pontificum ro- 
manorum, a valuable the* plain work. Francis Papi, 
to whom the learned world are obliged for Brevi- 
arium hiſtorico chronologico criticum, illuſtriora pon- 
ſliſfcum Romanorum geſta, &c. compleclens, only the 
three firſt parts are the author's. Antony Sandini, 
beſides his Vitæ pontiſicum Romanorum ex antiquis 
monimentis collect, which came out at Paduo in 
1739, has alſo at the ſame place, publiſned in 
1742, in 8vo. Diſputationes hiſtoricæ ad vitus pontifi- 
cum, both written with great accuracy. On the 
other hand, the works of this kind by Wilibald 
Heiſſens, George Miel, Richard Waſſeburg, Dominic. 
Tempeſia, Steph. Szegedin, Fra. Foanet, Peter Cani- 
Aus, Fac. Strada, Job. Bapt. Cavalliere, Job. Bapt. 
of Glen, Vitt. Baldini, Franz. Carriere, Wilh. Buri, 
and others are of leſs value. 594 
Sect. 29. Among proteſtants the famous marty 
Robert Barnes firſt publiſhed a hiſtory of the Popes. 
| | His 
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His vite Roman. pontificum quos papas vocanus, dili- 
genter & fideliter collectæ were firſt pur forth in a 2d 
edition, with a preface by a Luther at Wittenberg in 


1536, 8vo, and ſoon after re- printed. Next to him 
is his countryman Jabn Bale, who publiſhed ada 
Romanorum pontificum as an extract of his larger 


together, and continued by Job. Mart. Lydius at 


the lives of the Popes in Daniſo verſe. Fohann. 
Frenzel, in his hiſtory of the church of Nome in 
1600, has alſo given a hiſtory of the Popes. Vitæ 


at Weſel in 1619. Ferom. Megiſer's Icones, inſignia 
& vite pontiſicum is a German piece. Revius's hiſs 


is but a ſmall book. Reſold's Romanorum pontificum 
ſeries & vitæ, and Dietrich's Breviarium pontificum 
Romanor. are more valuable. The more recent 


which the firſt was publiſhed at the Hague in 1732, 


the public. The author Francis Bruys, tho? pre- 


tending to be a Roman-catholick writer, had then 


relinquiſhed that church to which he afterwards re- 
turned. On the contrary, Mr. Archibald Bower has 
acquired greater reputation by his hiſtory of the 


man tranſlation of it at Magdeburg, of which the 
third volume came out in 1753, 4to. It is much to 


be wiſhed, that this work may be as well finiſhed as 
it has been begun “. 


* 


deer and Tillemont compared. 


work of Engliſh writers. Both works were printed 
Leyden in 1615. Since theſe Andr. Velleius wrote 
Romanorum pontificum, by William Hulſe were printed 
toria Romanorum punti ſicum contratta, Amſterd 1632, 


pieces are the hiſtoire des Papes in five Vols. of 


in 4to. which did not anſwer the expectation of 


Popes. The firſt volume was printed in 1750, at 
London in 4to. M. Rambacbh has publiſhed a Ger- 


Sect. 30. The particular helps are thoſe Who 
have confined themſelves to ſome Popes, either 


»The author ſeems not to have read a piece, intitled, 


with 


185 


— 92 uns ne 


dos Luftania in 


. choſen for their ſubject Popes of one religious 


Iuſtrious 
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with reſpect to time, relating the lives of ſez 
veral Popes who ſucceeded each other within a 
certain period; which kind of hiſtorians may be 
more propetly taken notice of in the hiſtory itſelf. 


© Sect. 31. Or with reſpect to other circum⸗- 


ſrances,/ in which feveral Popes reſemble each 


. Other: They who'confine themſelves to names, as 


Gregory Polydorus and Stephen Bonifania, or even to 
numbers, as. Joban. Rivadellus, betray too puerile 
a diſpoſition to deſerve the attention of any ſerious 
reader. Thoſe who have treated of the Popes 
according to their native countries are of more uſe; 


Beſuet's hiſtoria pontificum Ramanor. qui Gallid ori- 
undi in eadem ſederunt is alſo limited by time; 


- whereas Friſon's. Gallia 


ata comprehends a 
Jarger ſpace. 
Chomprero: de pontificibus Gallis, and Anton. Mace- 


lata & - purfurata, are judged by 
their readers to be of this number. Anat. Maria 
Como furniſnes the Hiſtaria pon iſicum & cardinalium 


regni Neopolitani. Ot German Popes Magenſeil pub- 


liſhed only an academical prize diſcourſe at Altorf 


in 1683. What Mallinkrot has writ on the ſame 
ſubze& is to be found in the addition to his work 
de Archicancellariiie: Another ſet of authors have 


order. I am acquainted only with Caſpar. Fongelin 


and Ferd. Ugbelli; and both have only treated of 


the Ciſtercian. They who have written of the il- 
perſons in general of an order, do not 
belong to this place. my conclude with George Jof. 
von Eggs the author of Pontyficum' domum. 

. Se&. 32. The very particular writers confined 
themſelves to the life of one ſingle Pope; and theſe 


hall be noted in the hiſtory itſelf, - Ti 


Sect. 33. Others comprehend a much larger ex- 


dent of matter than the papal hiſtory; but treat 


of affairs, of which the hiſtory of the Popes is al- 
ory : Ways 


The celebrated phyſician Symphorian. 
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ways a part. To enumerate thoſe who have only 


canvaſſed the character and remarkable tranſactions 
of ſome Po would be to recite the hiſtorians 


of all the ſtates in Europe; for certainly there is 


not a province in this part of the world which doth. 
not furniſh ſome fact relating to the hiſtory of the 


Popes. - But this would be a digreſſion quite un- 


neceſſary, and an affront to the reader's under- 
ſtanding: However, Muratori's Aunali d'Italia 


muſt be mentioned with the utmoſt eſteem, as 


many of the moſt important- parts of eur hiſtory 
are contained in that excellent work, and as it is 


vw cw t impartiality. 


nder this N are likewiſe compre-- 


ow Ky eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians in general. The 


doors of the church of Rome in their accounts of 
the revolutions of the Chriſtian church, cannot 
omit the hiſtory of thoſe Biſhops whom they con- 


ſider as ſupreme over the church. Of theſe Ba- 


liſhed at Lucca in the year 1742, as containing in 


it almoſt every thing belonging to this work. It is a 


pity that Stephen Baluzius's notes were omitted, the 


curious being now obliged to bind with the former 
the Venetian edition; the firſt part of which was pub- 


liſned in the year 1738. Next to theſe are Nata- 


lis, Alexander and Cl. Fleury, and eſpecially Tille- 
mont, tho he is not complete. The works of the 


proteſtants are excellent on particular points. But 


their ideas of church-hiſtory, by which they are 


limited, do not permit them to give ſo full an ac- 
count of the Popes as to deſerve notice here, exc 
Baſnage, the ſeventh volume of whoſe Biſtoire de 
PEghſe is very inſtructive with reſpect to the dera. 
tions 9 lee 3 the tenth century. 


ronius s Annales are of eminent uſe. The conti- 
nuations by Odorich Rainald and Fac. Laderchi, and 
Antony Pagi's uſeful criticiſm have their merit. 
The beſt edition is that which began to be pub- 
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Sect. 35. The Popes alſo for the moſt part are 
writers; and many have moſt diftinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by this character; it is the neceſſary 
here to conſult Cave: Hiftoria literaria, Fabricius's 
Bibliotheca latina medii evi, and Remicellier's hiſtoire 
des Autaurs facrees & ecclefiaſtiques. There are many 
other ſimilar books which I am obliged to omit 


for brevity's ſake. Many of the Biſhops of Rome 


having been canonized, the writers of the lives of 


ſaints will claim to be admitted here. The Bal. 
landifts are indiſputably the moſt valuable; their 
Atta Sanctorum, of which the firſt part was pub- 
liſhed at Antwery | in 1643, muſt be read, tho? with 
great caution. But it would be an endleſs work 
to give a detail of all books, in which either a 
Monk extols the famous men of his order, or a 
patriot” relates the meritorious acts of his country- 
men, or another in a difterent way aims at perpe- 
io. bor reyore Arch ns men, and thus finds 
rtunity of ſpeaking of — or 
NG Pope. 180 ar as their narratives are uſeful 
— 2 they may be taken notice oſ in the 


Sect. ore Among me ſecond kind we place 
thoſe books which treat of the hiſtory of the Pa- 
This kind of work is not to be expected 
from any Papiſts; it ſuits proteſtant pens alone. 
Peter du Moulin's Nouveaute du Papiſme is only in 
part to be conſulted under this head; but is a 
well-known and uſeful work. This laſt we may af- 
firm of the Hiſtory of Popery, publiſhed in England 
by a ſociety of learned men, in two volumes, 1735. 
Ir deſerves to be better known among us than it 
is. 's Myſterium iniquitatis is a valuable 
work. Heidigger's Hiſtoria papatus, Samuel Puffen- 
dorf*s Hiſtorical and political remarks on the ſpi- 
ritual monarchy of the ſee of Rome, as publiſhed 
with good notes by Chriſtian Tomaſius of Hall, = 

„ * 1 ; I's 
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dels Cæſareo-papia Romana, which he publiſhed, 
and Kenfel's hiftoria pontificatus Romani deſerve here 
£0 be eſpecially recomm enden. 


| Sect. 37. The many controverſial writings for . 


and againſt the Pope of Rome, compoſe the third 
claſs. Theſe are eſpecially of two forts : Some 


diſcuſs the ſpiritual ſupremacy over the church ; a | 


topick which is diſputed on both ſides with 

vehemence upon hiſtorical principles. The aſſer- 
ters of this ſupremacy are obliged to - ſhow from 
hiſtory an uninterrupted ſucceſſion. of ſuch Biſhops 
as the univerſal Chriſtian church has at all times 
acknowledged as infallible judges in matters of 
faith; ſuch as have been actually infallible, and 
always had a pre-eminence over all other Biſhops 
in the world, and an authority above councils z to 
whom the monarchs of the earth have been ſub- 
ject, and whoſe decrees were univerſally obliga- 
tory. And their opponents, whether they combat 
all theſe aſſertions in general, or only ſome of them, 
cannot make uſe of a more proper, clear and ſe- 
cure method of proof, than to ſhow by the examples 
and teſtimonies of the primitive ages, the falſity of 


all thoſe pretences. It is by this means that many 


tranſactions of the Popes of Rome have' been can- 


vaſſed and illuſtrated by thoſe learned men. The 


proteſtants have doubtleſs the firſt rank among 
the adverſaries of the ſee of Rome; yet the glori- 


| * Some among the papiſts, who have particularly written 
on the ancient government of the church, as Marca, Dupin, 


Richer, and others, have made very good and uſeful remarks. 


But they could not furniſh an entire work in its true conneRi- 
on. L. Maimbourg's traiti hiflorique de Petabliſiment & de 
prerogatives de PEgliſe de Rome & de ſes twiques, tho abound- 
ing in traſh, has more good in it than could be expected 
from a Jeſuit. But the Hiftoire du droit publigue ecclefraſtique 
Frangois, publiſhed in two volumes in 4to. without date at 

oo or rather Paris, is a work of much greater merit and 
Veigat. : | 
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ous defenders of the liberties of the Gallican 
church, who for the ſake of truth have frequently 
proved more than they intended, are barely infe» 
rior to them. As it would be foreign to our pur- 
poſe to enumerate theſe writings, it may ſuffice to 
refer the reader in general to moſt of the polemi- 
cal tracts againſt popery, and to the accounts which 
we have of them in general collections, ſuch as 
S. Carolus in the ſecond volume of the b:iblioth. 
pontif. by Sagittarius in his Introd. in Hiſtor. Eccleſ. 
Budeus in Jagog. in Univ. Theol. &c. On the other 
hand, the ſubſtance of what is alledged in de- 
fence of the papal ſupremacy againſt the proteſ- 
tants and janſeniſts is to be met with in Rocca- 
Berti's Bibliotheca Pontificia, twenty-one volumes, 
fol. Rome 1695. | 
Sect. 38. Others have diſcuſſed the temporal 
poſſeſſions and prerogatives of the Popes. It is 
pretended on one fide, that the Pope has from the 
moſt ancient times enjoyed an unlimited ſove- 
reigaty over the city of Rome, and the provinces 
ſubjected to the fee of Rome; and a feudal right 
over many others. On the other hand, the rights 
of crowned heads, which are affected by theſe 
claims, are ſtrongly aſſerted. This for many 
paſt has been a plentiful ſource of learned diſ- 
putes, in which hiſtorical - proofs. are , likewiſe 
bet even the middle ages produced very. uſeful 
_ writings : Among which Scharden's Syntagma 
traftatuum de imperiali juriſdiftione, and Goldęſt's 


2 
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alſo are ſpecified other writings belonging to this. 
Sect. 39. Among the ſciences neceffary to af- 


fiſt us in an illuſtration of the hiſtory of the Popes, - 


the principal is chronology. The difficulties of 
computations occurring here are very often inex- 
plicable. To avoid miſtakes, we muſt acquaint 
ourſelves thoroughly with the various epocha's on 


which hiſtories and records are grounded; tho? 


this is to be underſtood not of the modern æra's, 
but only thoſe of the middle and earlieſt ages; and 
of theſe the latter are the moſt intricate. It would 
not be agreeable to our deſign to cite general 
chronological works, eſpecially as very few of them 


contain any thing to our purpoſe. But here I muſt. 


mention / Art de verifier les dates des faits hiſtori- 
ques, by the Benedifiines of Paris, Since, befides 
the tables there inſerted, which compare the dif- 
ferent computations, the chronological liſt of the 
Popes of Rome in p. 355—404, is the moſt uſeful 


piece of the book, which is in other reſpects very 


inaccurate. Du Freſnoy's chronological tables, tho? 


not perfectly accurate, are of great ſervice to 


church-hiſtory. The Jeſuit Dan. Papebroch has ex- 
celled all others in ſettling the entire chronology of 
the Popes: His conatus chronico-biftoricus ad catalo- 
gum romanor. pontificum, printed at Antwerp in 
1685, may alſo be looked upon as a piece for the 


month of May in the Bollandiſt acta Sanfforum. It 
is written with a freedom which has provoked 
warm cenſure from other members of the church 


of Rome. Beſide him, Anton. Pagi, Frenc. Papi, 
and Lud. Aut. Murateri have taken great pains in 
the works already quoted to adjuſt the chronology 


of the Popes. As moſt of the difficulties occur in 


the earlieſt ages, great uſe may be made not only 
of Scbelſtraten and Biancbini already mentioned, but 
of the learned biſhop Pearſon de ſerie & ſucceſſione 
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frimorum Rome epiſcoporum, and Dodwell's Diſſertat. 
de pontificuom Romanorum primæ va ſucceſſione, both 
which are to be found in the opera po/thuma of the 
former, printed at London in 1688, and Job. Phi- 
Ep Baratier's diſquifit. chronol. de ſucceſſione antiquiſe 
ima Epiſcoporum Romangrum inde a Petro uſque ad 
HViftorem *, 

Sect. 40. It is neceſſary likewiſe to be acquainted 
with the political conſtitution of the court of 
Rome; bur of this we have accounts in the poli- 
tical ſtates of Europe; and particular parts we 
ſhall have occaſion to mention in the courſe of 
hiſtory itſelf. 


Fabricius in his Bibliegraph. Antiq. has inſerted an alpha- 
betical lift of the Popes of Rome, with their chronology, ac- 
cording to Papebroch; and in Bibhoth. Gree. Vol. XI. We 
have beſides, a chronological lift of the Popes from the Je- 
ſuit Bapt. Riccieli's Cbronalog. Reform. ls HY 
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OF THE 
PO PES of RO M E, 
From the Commencement of Chriſti- 
anity to the Times of Conflantine 
the Great. 


CHAP. I. 


Of the Hiſtory of the Po p x8 of Rom. 


r. 


of che Hiſtory — 49 of the firſt 
| Century. 

Sect. I. T is certain, from the New Teſts 

1 1 ment, that at the general propaga- 

tion of Chriſtianity by the Apoſtles, 

was early at Rome a 

Chriſtian community, whoſe faith was cad 
throughout the whole world *. 


See Ad xxviii. 16, 30. Rem. l. 8. and 7. ler, a. 
trod. in Epiſt. ad Rom. 
| C 4 Sect. 
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Sect. 2. It is not known which of the Apoſtles 


firſt preached the goſpel there. The general doc- 
trine of the church of Rome is, that Peter was not 
only appointed by our Saviour, the chief of the 


Apoſtles, and head of the Univerſal! Church, but 


that, after having been ſeven years biſhop of An- 
tioch, he came to Rome, where he was biſhop 


twenty-five years, and ſuffered martyrdom under 
the emperor Nero. . 

Sect. 3. Among all theſe pretences, none is 
probable, except that he was at Rome, and died 
there. But that he aſſumed a primacy, and re- 
ceived it from God, that he was univerſal Biſhop, 
and with his ſee tranſmitted his dignity and au- 
thority to his ſucceſſors is wholly groundleſs *. 

Set. 4. If we may judge of the Church of 


Rome by the conſtitution of other Apoſtolical 


Churches, ſhe could have no particular Biſhop be- 
fore the end of this century : Yet the ancient lifts 
mention ſeveral Biſhops who preſided over the 
Church of Romeat that time ; but they are ſo con- 
tradictory, that it would be impoſſible exactly to 
determine either the ſucceſſion of the Biſhops, or 


their chronology ; and theſe jarring accounts have 


given riſe to the controverſies on this head. 
Some ſay, that Clemens of Rome had been or- 


dained by the Apaſtle Peter, and was his imme- 


diate ſucceſſor ; others place Linus and Cletus betwixt 


Of his journey to Rome, ſeg. Peter Franc. Foggini, in his 
Exercitat. in itinere Petri Romano. That Peter never was Bi- 
ſhop, is demonſtrated, among others, by Budeus. de  Eccle/. 
Apoftol. Of St. Peter's Chair, and the veneration paid to it. 
See Luchefini's Catedra reftituita, à S. Pirdro, and B. 8 
diff. ai Petri cathedra. Of his death and other cir- 
cumſtances, ſee a full account in the many lives of this 
Apoſtle, which occur in Valch Hiftor. Ecclſ. Nov. Tefl. and 
the books quoted there ; beſides the Catal. Bibl. Bun. It would 
not be pertinent to ſay any thing here of his, fall, and of his 
two epiſtles, as we do not account him the firſt Pope. . 
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them ; a third ſett indeed name Linus, but inſtead. 


:; 


of Cletus, Anacletus, Anencletus, Dacletius. Laſtly, a 
fourth party ſtates the ſucceſſion thus, Peter, Linus, 
Cletus, Clemens, Anacletus. In order to reconcile 


theſe contradictions, and exactly to adjuſt them 


to the ſuppoſed duration of their epiſcopacy, that 


of Linus being extended by ſome to twelve, by 


others to eighteen years; and that of Cletus or 
Anacletus ſometimes to twelve, and ſometimes con- 


tracted to two, Writers have formed ſeveral con- 
jectures: the moſt probable of which is, that 


which reſts on the three following poſitions : 1. 


That Linus and Cletus were Biſhops of Rome at the 


ſame time. 2. That Cletus and Anacletus are to be 
accounted the ſame perſons, Laſtly, that both of 
them exerciſed their office, while St. Peter was 
living. But that Clemens entered on it a little be- 
fore his death, and from that time, according to 
the unanimous account of the ancient liſts, held it 
nine years *. 


Sect. 5. As to Linus in particular, he ſeems to 
be the ſame perſon, in whoſe name Paul ſalutes his 


* gee the above-mentioned writings of - Pearſon, - Dodxwell, 
and Barattier : And to them add Natali Alexandri Difſert. de 
proximis F. Petri fucceſſoribus in Antiochena ſede & Romana, in his 
Hiftoriae Ecclefiaftice Novi Teflamenti ; and Peter Couftant's Diſſ. 
de primis Petri ſucceſſoribus, prefixed to his Apiſfol. pontificum. 
See alſo Le Moine in Proleg. ad Varia ſacra, who, as well as 
Barattier, obſerves, that in ſeveral places there were two Bi- 


ſhops at the ſame time; the one for the Jewiſh, and the other 
for the Genti/e converts. But upon this we need not inſiſt, as we 


— no difference betwixt the Biſhops and Elders in 
the Apoſtolic times ; and therefore judge it probable, that Li- 
nur and Cletus were eminent paſtors in the Church of Rome at 
the ſame time. After the death of the Apoſtles Clamens might 
indeed be the oldeſt and principal Elder ; and hence might 
ariſe the ancient, but groundleſs tradition ſtill ſubſiſting, that he 
was the firſt Biſhop of Nome. As moſt writers of the hiſtory of the 
Popes, not only diſtinguiſh Cletus from Anacletus, but make both 
them and Linus enter upon their office after St. Peter's time 
and ſucceed each other, they. vary from us in the 8 
V £2 . ove 
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beloved Timothy, 2 Tim. iv. 21. Yet it is very un- 
certain whether Claudia mentioned there be his mo- 


ther : But that he was a ſovereign, a writer and a 
martyr, cannot be proved *. | 

Sect. 6. Of Cletus, whom we look upon to be 
the ſame perſon with Anacletus, or rather Anencle- 
tus, except his name, we know nothing more cer- 


tain than that whatever is ſaid of him is either ma- 


Set. 7. That Clemens is the ſame perſon whom 
St. Paul commends in Philip. iv. 3. cannot be de- 
ciſively proved. That he was of a Patrican fa- 
mily in Rome, is the invention of thoſe, who with 
as little ground, have made him a martyr. In 
both reſpects he is confounded with the true mar- 
tyr Flavius Clemens. He was doubtleſs a writer, 
but not of every thing that bears his name; and it 
is a groundleſs pretence, that he appointed ſeven 
notaries in Rome to write the Lang of — 


- nifeſtly falſe, or very uncertain . 


Concerning Linus I refer the reader to Chiflet's Fifontion, 
and T. [tig's Difſertat. dePatribus Apaſtolic · prefixed to his Biblio- 
theca Patrum Apoflolic. and the many writers cited by Fabri- 
cius in cod. Apocrypb. Nov. Tefl. & in Bibliothec. Lat. Med. & l- 


| fm. iar. Vol. IV. where alſo mention is made. of the book. 


Martyrium Petri & Pauli, falſly attributed to this Linu. 

+ That Cletus and Auacletus are one perſon has been ac- 
knowledged among the Rewan-catholic writers themſelves, by 
Valefius, Natal. Alexander, Dupin, Tillemont, Halloix, and 
land himſelf, whoſe Ada Sandorum may be conſulted. And 
this alſo is the opinion of the beſt Proteſtants. See 7tzig, in the 
work above mentioned. The lateſt author who demies it is 


A. Sandini in Diff. IV. ad Hiftor. Pontif. The fables which we 


reject are the three ſpurious epiſtles attributed to him, of which. 
ſee David Blandul in his P/exd 1fidore ; that he firſt built St. P. 
rer's Church, of which ſee the notes on Frafafins, Tom. II. 
p- 61, in Bianchini's edition; that be divided the city of Rome 
into twenty-five pariſhes.; and laſtly, that in his epiſtles he 
r apoſtolical iQ 


Further accounts life and writings, as well as of the 
rs who have treated of him, betet Pbilis Rondini 


d in Walch's Hiftor.. 


is Lib. H.deS. Clements Papa, may 
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Sect. 8. The ſucceſſor of Clemens is by moſt 
named Evariſtus, by others Ariſtus; and again by 
others, Evariſtes ; ſome again aſſign. him nine years, 
others thirteen. Both the epiſtles and decretals at- 
tributed to him are forgeries; conſequently it is 
falſe that he made regulations concerning the con- 
ſecration of churches, confeſſion, the diviſion of the 
pariſh-churches of Rome, and the duty of the ſeven 
deacons to attend the preaching of their biſhops ®. 

Sect. 9. It is pretty certain, that after Evariſtur, 
one Alexander, the firſt of that name, preſided. 
over the Church of Rome, and it is no leſs certain, 
that he neither introduced the holy water into 
churches, nor enlarged the canon of the maſs, 
which did not then exiſt; nor ordered the ſacra- 
mental wine to be mixed with water ; nor only 
unleavened bread to be uſed in the ſacrament. Hi 


martyrdom is ſtill much queſtioned +. _ 102. 


Eccle/.. New. Teflam. And to this may be added Remy Ceiller. 
Hiftor. des auteurs ſacres & Ecclefiafliques Michael S. Joſeph Bi- 
blioth. Critic. Vol. II. Daniel Farlati lhric. facr. and Nath. 
Lardner's credibility of the Goſpel — Vol. ii. i 
the pieces attributed to Clemens, the firſt Epiſtle to the Corin- 
thians is the only one probably genuine; the ſecond very diſ- 
2 and all the reſt manifeſtly falſe and ſpurious. P. Cote- 
er and Le Clerc have publiſhed them all, but rig. Wotton, © 
Couftant and Frey only the two firſt, Of theſe Werftein firlt 
© publiſhed a Syriac tranſlation, adding them to his celebrated 
Cra edition of the New Teſtament at Amfterdam ; but it is 
extremely different from the original. The authenticity of 
this tranſlated letter has been conteſted in two pieces full of 
erudition, by the above-mentioned Lardner and Yeneme ; which 
we the rather mention, as they remarkably adjuſt and illuſtrate 
the whole hiſtory of Clemens. See Freid s Hiftoria Recen- 


of moſt ancient Chronologers, that Clemens was Biſhop: to the 
end of this century: But Pear/on and Barattier have fo fully 
proved this a miſtake, that we do not heſitate to add the two 
Pollowing to this century. | | by 
dee Couftant's Epiſtol. Pont if: ITE 1 0 
Of the writings falſly attributed to him, and particu- 
arly the book againſt the heretic Heraclean, fee Couftant's ——— | 
ore 
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SECT: . 


Of the Hiſtory of the Por Es of Rome of the 


— ſecond Century. 


Sect. 1. THE firſt we plaee here is X3fus, or Sixtus 1. 

1 but we cannot determine whether he 
lived under Trajan or Adrian. It is almoſt neceſſary 
in theſe times to admit ſome chaſms, which might 
be occaſioned by the perſecutions of the Chriſtians. 
As we cannot here allege any chronological proof, 
we think ourſelves warranted in following Pearſon, 
and place the death of Sixtus in the year of Chriſt 
127; tho' we conceive him to have been Biſhop 
no longer than ten years. Nothing farther is 
known of him; for the directions aſcribed to him 
concerning the duties of prieſts, that they alone 
ſhould handle the conſecrated veſſels, and not ſuf- 


fer thro' their fault any one to die without bap- 


tiſm ; concerning the introduction of the formu- 
lar briefs, as they were called ; and the finging of 


the Triſagion at the maſs could not proceed from 


him. His martyrdom alſo cannot be proved“. 


Se. 2. Teleſphorus is ſaid to have been a Greet; 
and Jreneus informs us, that he was a martyr, He 


neither introduced nor confirmed the obſervation of 


Lent, nor could he direct maſs to be read on 


fore 3 and Mich. S. Foſeph in Biblioth. Critic. Fabricius 
in Biblioth. Lat Med. &. infim, ætat. Cave Hiftor. Literar. 
ſcriptor. Eccleſ, Other accounts of him ſee in Tillemont's Me- 
moires pour ſervir a I Hiſtoire Eccleſ. And the Ada Sanforum. * 
See Prof. Mandofi Bibliotbec. Rom. Cent. IV. Couflant. Epift. 
Pontif. And Auton. Pagi critic. in annal Baron. Tom. II. 
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Chriſtmas-Eve, or the Doxology to be ſung at- 


mas in general *. 

Sect. 3. Hyginus paſſes for an Athenian, That 
the errors of Valentine and Cerdo were propa- 

gated at Rome in his time, helps to clear the 
— ant it be true, that this happened in the 
nus Pius. They miſtake Freneus, who 
imagine — to ſay, that Fyginus excommunicated 
Cerdo. The edicts which he is ſaid to have iſſued, 
and which Gratian has inſerted in his collection, 


concerning the conſecration of churches; the repe- 


tition of this ceremony in certain caſes ; againſt 
ſelling to the laity the timber of churches demoliſh- 


ed; and the puniſhment of ſuch as ſhould ſet fire 


to :churches ; and of the admiſſion.of no more 


than two ſponſors in Baptiſm, are __ too modern. 
His martyrdom is uncertain r. 


Sect. 4. According to the moſt ancient writers, 


his ſucceſſor was Pius I. whom others have haſtily 
overlooked. | It was before his election that the he- 
retic Marcion came to Rome, and having petition- 
ed the elders of the church to be admitted into 
communion with them, received a memorable an- 
ſwer. It is pity they could not conſult cardinal Bellay- 

mine, to be better informed of the privileges of the 
See of Rome. Beſides the two epiſtles invented by 
Iiderus, two others written to biſhop Fuſtus of 
Fiema are alſo attributed to him; but they are 
likewiſe fictitious : The ſame may be ſaid of nine 


142. 


Gecrerals publiſhed is in his name. We meet n 7 


eum Rom. Couflant. ibid. p. 56, the 42a Sandor. Tom. I. 
Urball Godfr. Hieber | diſcourſe de Vita 7 eleſphori 714, and 


Mich. de S. Joſapb, in the Biblioth. Critic. Anton. Alegre in his Pa: 


radiſus Carmelitici decoris makes this biſhop a carmelite mo 
It is ſtrange that b. Carole ſhould adopt this fable in his Bibkoth. 


Pontific. 

+ If Hygions was biſhop only four years, it will bo wet; 
here again to admit a "ſmall oe nk F But this is not evident. 
dee Couftant and Acta Sander. 


ſeven 


® See Scaligns notes on \ Eubbiays Chrenie. Olbia Ae | 


* a. : . 
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feven of them in Gratian, viz. that of the mar- 


. riage of nuns, of blaſphemous forms of oaths ; of 


the puniſhment of perjury z of the murder of 
wives ; of negligence in Gilling the conſecrated 
of demoniacs to miniſter at 
the altar; two are in Burchard and Ivo, and one 
more concerning the celebration of Eaſter in Euſe - 
ius is alſo ſpurious. It is not probable that he 
died a martyr *. | | "TY 
Sect. 5. Under Amcetus the difference betwixt 
the eaſtern and weſtern churches about the celebra- 
tion of Eaſter, firſt excited the attention of the 
clergy. It occaſioned Biſhop Polycarp's' journey 
from Smyrna to Rome. Anicetus gave him a kind 
reception. Tho' they could not reconcile their 
opinions, yet no infallibility, nor a neceſſity of 
agreeing in trivial matters were inſiſted on, nor 
was the band of charity broken. Anicetus, who 
during Polycarp's ſtay, had all the aid of brotherly 
affection from him, was much embroiled with the 


Valentinians, who diſturbed his church. He is ac- 


counted a martyr. As to what is ſaid of a council 
a ware concerning Eaſter, and of an edict 

Anicetus againſt the clergy*s wearing long hair, 
it is notoriouſly falſe +. 2 


»The two epiſtles are inſerted in the collections of coun- 
Cils, and in Confiant's Appendic. who alſo treats of the ordi - 
nances of this biſhop, in Ey. Pontif, His life is written at 
by Fontanini in Hiftor. Literar. lei. See alſo the 
Ada Sane. Tillemont. Memoir. Cave Hiſtor. Literar. Scriptor. 
Ecchſ. Fabricius in Bibhoth. Lat. Med. & Infime iat. and 
Walct's Hiftor. Eecleſ. Nov. Teft. Of the ſenſible anſwer of the 


to the heretic Marcioz, ſee Duin, Diff, II. 4 


_ entig. Eccleſ. Diſciphin. and Walch in the work above-mentioned. 


+ Of the circumflances of Pohcarp's journey, ſee Watch's 
Hift. Ecch/. New. Teft. who alſo gives an account of the quarto 
deciman controverſy of this century, which under the ſucceed- 


: ing biſhops of Rome became more vehement, as may be ſeen in 


Meroeim's Com. ds Rebus Chriftianor, ante Couftant. Tho, hor 
rality 


— -- 
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Sekt. 6. Biſhop Soter is highly commended for 

che noble contributions he; raiſed among the con- 

. WM grcgations in Rome for the relief of his perſecuted 
WH brethren even in foreign countries. Whether he 
wrote a book againſt the Montaniſts, is ſtill matter 
of diſpute. Gratian® has four decretals of his, 
which are certainly very modern, of the obſervance 
of an unlawful oath ; of the neceſſity of never 
reading maſs alone, and of adminiſtring the ſacra- 
ment on Sundays. Another direction againſt a 
nun's touching altar cloth, is equally ſpurious. 
This biſhop alſo is ſuppoſed to have been a mar- 

75 Sect. 7. He was ſucceeded by Eleutberius, who 
had been a deacon at Rome. In his time the churches 
of Rome received the celebrated epiſtle from the 
martyrs of Lyons, brought by Irenzus. It is cer- 
tain that the Montaniſts were the ſubject, and that 
the aim of it was the reſtoration of the peace of 
che church; bur what is ſaid of Eleutberius's ſenti- 
ments, and Jrenens's ordination is very uncertain. 
The account of two prieſts, Florinus and Blaſtus, 
who at that time maintained and ſpread in Rome 
the errors of Valentinian and Marcion, and were 
both refuted by TIrenzus, is better ſupported. The 
whole ſtory of an embaſſy from Lucius, a king of 
Britain, to Eleutberius, and of an embaſſy in re- 
turn from the latter to the former, is fabulous. To 
him allo are attributed two decrees concerning the 
c celebration of Eaſter, and againſt the diſtinction of 
-} meats; but theſe being manifeſtly ſpurious,” have 


rality of Pope Clement VIII. in giving a corps, ſaid to be that 
of Anicetus, to the 'domeſtic chapel of the prince of Altemps, at 
| Rome; induced John Angelo, prince of Altemps, to write his 
Vita Aniceti Pape & Martyris. f S 
 ?* See the Ada Sandor. Tillemont. Couftant. Epiftel. Pontif. 
& a in bibliath. Gra, Ceillir. in Hifoir, des auteurs Sacr. 
Chef. 


never 
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3 never obtained any weight, and there is very little 
| ff 192. probability in his having been a martyr *. 2 
Z Sect. 8. Biſhop/iFoer I. is more diſtinguiſhed than 

any of his predeceſſors, both by the very ancient 

8 complaint againſt him for countenancing, at leaſt 

in their infancy, the errors of Theodatus and Mon- 
tanus ; and by his imprudent conduct in the diſ- 
pute concerning the obſervation of Eaſter. He 
required the Afatic Churches to depart from their 
own uſages, and keep Eaſter according to the Ro- 
man tradition; which had been approved in ſeve - 
ral ſynods. He went ſo far as to threaten with ex- 
communication thoſe who were neither by cuſtom. 
nor inclination diſpoſed 'to acknowledge a viſible 
head of the church. They ſignified to him the 
reſolution they had taken in a council at Epheſus, | 
by Polycrates, the biſhop of that city. _ YiFor loſt. 
all patience ; and not only excommunicated all the 
biſhops diſſentient from him, but required of all 

the other churches to appove his conduct. They did 
not comply; ſome, and among the reſt Ireneus, 
charged Vifor with a pride deſtructive of the ' 
peace of the church; and the iſſue was, that each | 


adhered to their ſentiment, till the council of 

Nice decided the controverſy, in itſelf of little im- 

| portance. Vicker too is pretended by ſome to have 
202. been a martyr. He was a writer; but we have no 
remains of his works, the epiſtles and decretals un- 
der his name being ſpurious . ia rity renal 

. Sect, 


Me find in Eu/ebius's Hift. Eccle/. that part of the epiſtle 
of the martyrs of Vienne, which is flill remaining. See alſo 
Couſtant. Ceiller, Maſſinet in Irenæum, the Hifteir. Liter. de, ö 
France; and Walch's Hifter. Eccleſ. Of the converſion of the, 
Britiſh king, ſee Uſber Antiqu. Eccigſ. Britannic. Owen Theals-, 
us, Rapin's hiſtory of England, Spanheim, Tom. II. Oper. Of 
leutherius in general, ſee the Ada Sandor. Tillemant and Fa- 
bricius, Bibliotb. Lat. Med. & Inf. etat. 3 
+ Of his conteſts concerning Eaſter, beſides the books 
quoted in Seft. 5. See Couftant, Epiſtol. Placette 1 50 
Lia | | ior, 
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S BST. n. * 


= 1 Of the Poyzs of Rome of the third Century, , | 
=> $ker, 11 

i WE have very few material accounts of the lang 

Te pontificate of Zephyrinus. During the perſe- 

nd cution of the Chriſtians, under the Emperor Seve- 
__ rus, he kept himſelf ſo concealed, that he eſcaped - 
oft it. He had much trouble with the Theodotians, 

* Praxeas, and the Montaniſts. His martyrdom is 
n very improbable. Two epiſtles of his are invented 219. 
le Ifidorus ;, and the decretals in his name, that the * 
* clergy ſhould be ordained in the preſence of the 

* congregation, and that the prieſts ſnould aſſiſt at 

ſt the Biſhop's maſs with glaſs-diſties in their hands, 

IE: are alſo ſpurious ® uh 

ll Sect. 2. Calixtus I. of as the Greeks more pro- 

d perly call him, Kalliſtus, preſided over the church 

„ of Rome in a time of peace and tranquillity. Alex- 

E ander Severus had aſſigned the Chriſtians there a 

1 public place for their worſhip; but it is falſe 

f that Calixtus built a temple upon it. It is not 
improbable,. that one of the celebrated ſemeteries 

e in Rome derives its name from him; but we can- 

) 


not exactly ſpecify by what metit of his this ho- 
5. nour was obtained. He is placed among the mar- 
tyrs, and ſome ſingular circumſtances are related 


a | | Hiſtor. Eecleſ. Launoi, Dupin de antig. E eclef Diſeipl, Bingham 
: | drigin Eccleſ. arid Sandini 1577 V. ad Hiflor. Pontif. Of Fidler 
N 
p 


1 himſelf, ſee the Ad Sanfor. Ittig. adp. Difſi de Here/. Cave 
Y Hiſtor. Liter. Script. Eccleſ. Tillemont Memoir, Ceiller Hiſtoir, 
des Auteurs, (all which, to avoid repetition of theſe references, 
$ the reader may conſult throughout great part of this work.) 
Fe 4 * See Mandofs biblioth. Rom. the Ada Sanctor. Conftant. Epiſ- 
; tol. Pontif. and Tillamont. | : 
| D 1a: 


— 
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of his death; but there is the greateſt probability 


that he was no martyr. Some attribute to him, 


tho* groundleſly, a decretal concerning the faſts of 


the Ember weeks . | | 
Sect. 3. Of Urban I. we have nothing certain, 
but his name; all that is faid of him beſides, reſt- 


ing on falſe aythorities. | 3 
Sect. 4. We know as little of Pontianus. Moſt 
authors relate, that he was baniſhed either to Sar- 
dinia, or the Jſola del Favolato; but they are not 
d when, by whom, and on what account: 
He is likewiſe ſuppoſed to have died in his exile. 
S. Jeromw mentions, that at this time the unjuſt 
ſentence of Demetrius Biſhop of Alexandria, againſt 
Origen was approved at Rome F. | 
. Sek. 5. Huerus ſcarce ruled a month. It is 
uncertain whether he gave himſelf that concern 
about the martyrologies, as is E dut he 


appears to have been a martyr 


Sec. 6, Fabianus or Fabius, alſo Flaviants, is 
much better known. The manner of his election, 
whether true or falſe, has greatly contributed to a 
very erroneous doctrine in the church of Rome. 


The panegyricks which Cyprian beſtowed on him 


* The known paſſage of Lampridius, which is of import- 


| "ance in the church hiſtory of Nome, may be elucidated from 
Dr. J. Wanderlich's Diff. de Popinis weterum to be ſeen in 


AF. Societ. Latin. Tom. III. Of Callixtus's cemetry, ſee 4. 
ringi Rom. Subterrau. Of this Pope in general, ſee the 4 
S. Calixti in Surio's wit. ſan. a ſpurious work. Tillemont 


Conſtant. epiſftol. pontif. S. Foſeph. bibliath. critic. and Moretti, 
| ai Fl, Jew in Tom." W. . 

| This paſfage Ferom is in Tom. IV. oper. 430. 
Alter this Bit — 


op, ſome inſert one of che name of 


| but without grounds. See Laune, Libr. iv. Epiff. 8. 


What Auire in Conc. Hip. Tom. III. relates of the 


- epillles of this and ſome other ſucceeding Biſhops, to the 
" Spaniards, is founded only in the impoſtures of J{dorus. How- 


ever he takes occaſion from them to make ſeveral very good 


'- remarks, 


7 after 
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kfter his death, do him honour, He is ſaid to 
have appointed ſeven Deacons for the care of the 
poor, and ſeven Sub- deacons for digeſting the mar- 
tyrologies : Which laſt is not well grounded. It 
is very improbable that he converted to chriſtia- 
nity both the Emperors.of the name of Philip, He 
died a martyr under Decius. His letter concern- 
ing the heretick Privatus is loſt, On the other 
hand, the dectetals of which ſome are to be found 
in Gratian, againſt implacable enmity, perjury, the 
marriage and divorce of lunaticks; of the degrees 
of marriage, or the diſſolution of unlawful mar- 
riages ; of the duty of the ap gies receive the ſa 
crament three times a yearz of 

prieſts z of the offerings z and of the immorality 
of ſome prieſts, are none of them genuine. The 


Ala Pontii in the AZ. Saumar. are not authentic 
materials for the hiſtory of this Biſhop. prian s 


epiſtles in this period deſerve much more credit: 
See alſo the life of this great man by Pearſon and 
Don Maran. Of the ſeven Deaconaries in Rome, 
ſee more in Felic. NVerini's book de templo S. Boni- 
facii. But the queſtion of the converſion of the 
two Emperors belongs to another place — 

Se&. 7. Before a new Biſhop was choſen, the 


celebrated letters paſſed betwixt Cyprian and the 


clergy of Rome concerning church-diſcipline ; and 
particularly of the libel/atici; In which they ſeem 
2 to have ever heard of the infallibility of their 
Biſhop. | e240 | , 5 | 

Sect. 8, After ſixteen months, Cornelius was 


16 


2313 


the legal age of 


regularly choſen by the Elders and the people: 


nd ſome foreign Biſhops then at Rome conſecrated 


ZZ him. Novatian, a turbulent and ambitious man, 


created reat diſturbances, in order to invalidate 
this election, tho* Cyprigy and other Biſhops in 


church» 


Africs. had approved 15 He pretended a zeal for 
2. ö . 


252. 


283. 
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church-diſcipline, which, tho' overacted, enſnared | 


many believers to fide with him. He confederated 
with Novatus, who had already divided the church 
in Caribage, and got himſelf conſecrated Biſhop. 
It was with difficulty that Cornelius reſtored the 
peace by ſeveral councils. The friendſhip be- 
twixt him and Cyprian was of advantage to both. 
The former was baniſhed by the Emperor Gallus 
to Civita Veccia, where he died. The manner of 
his death does not clearly appear. Two letters 
of his to Cyprian, and one to Fabian Biſhop of An- 
tioch are ſtill extant: Some others are loſt. The 
ſhort letter to Lupicinus Biſhop of Vienne is an in- 
terpolated piece. And of the ſame nature is the 
decretal, that an oath is to be taken faſting *. 
. Set, 9. His ſucceſſor's name was Lucius, of 
whom we know that he ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the 
Novatians ; that he was baniſhed and died a mar- 
tyr; but it is not probable, that the latter is to be 
underſtood. of a violent death; at leaſt, it did not 
happen under the Emperor Valerian. Some allow 
him only five months, others above a whole year. 
There was formerly a letter of his extant againſt 
thoſe ſchiſmaticks. Gratian has four decretals 
in his name; but all fiftitious. The. order at- 
tributed to. him, that a Biſhop ſhould be: always 
attended by two prieſts and deacons is but 
flightly authoriſed. T7 

Sect. 10. Stephen I. is a very remarkable 


ſon. The accounts of him muſt he connected in 


the following order. The great ſeverity of Biſhop 
Martian of Arles, occaſioned the Gallick clergy to 
apply for his advice, but not of the imperious 


kind; not only to Biſhop Stephen, but alſo to Cy- 


* Conflant has collected the letters w and from Cyprian, 
and illuſtrated them with uſeful notes in Epiftol. Pontific. And 
in the Apen. he inſerts the ſpurious letter to Lupicimur. 


prian 
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prian Biſhop of Carthage: And the firſt being ſome- 


what remiſs, they deſired the latter to ſtimulate 


him. Next aroſe the unhappy commotions in 


Spain, concerning Baſilider and Martial,” who. were 
- both very juſtly depoſed. Baſilides went to Rome; 


and, as Cyprian relates the affair, ſo impoſed u 
Stephen, that he acknow 
but this availed ſo little, that the Spaniſb Biſhops 
preferred a complaint to Cyprian againſt Ste- 


ledged him his brother; 


Pben's precipitancy: And he procured the pro- 


ceedings of the Spaniards to be ratified by a decree 
of council. After this aroſe the vehement rup- 


ture betwixt Cyprian and Stephen, concerning the 


baptiſm of hereticks. It may eaſily be imagined, 
that the point in diſpute was wrongly argued.on 
both ſides. _ But the fault was chiefly in Stephen, 
who, manifeſted ſo little love of concord, and ſo 
much pride and affectation of ſuperiority over his 
brethren, who were his equals, that he drew upon 
himſelf the juſt cenſure of the moſt eminent doc- 
tors of his age, as Cyprian, Diony/ius of Alexanari 
and Firmilian. He indeed excommunicated 


who differed from him; but had the mortification 


to find himſelf deſpiſed, both by his adverſaries 


and all impartig men. He is ſaid to have died 


ut this js a modern invention. Of his 
writings nothing remains entire. ., 


Of the diſputes concerning Biſhop Martian, ſee Ganpred's 
biftoir. de Provence, Gallia chriftian. Tom. IV. Hiftoir. Literar. 
de la Fr. Ceiller. Queſnell. Tom. II. Longueval's Hiſtoire de 
PEgliſe Gallicane, and particularly Dupin's' de antiq. eccleſ. dif 
ciplin, Of Bafilide: and Martial, ſee Dupin and Cenni's Antig, 
Eecle/. Hep. The hiſtory of the controverſy concerning the bap- 
tiſm of hereticks reſts on the letters of Cyprian and Firmilian ; 
the authenticity of which has been diſputed betwixt Raym. 
 Miffori, G. Pren. and Sharalea, of whoſe writings, and the whole 
controverſy, ſee Walch's. Hiftor. Ecchſ. See alſo Sandini's DIY. 
VII. ad Hiftor,, Pontif.' Rom. p. 61. Moſheim in commentar. de 
rebus Chriftian.. and Herdt's Diſcordia concors inter 
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15 Stephan, & Cyprian, The 42a S. Stephani are not genuine. 
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Sec. 11. Under Sixtus IT. who had been formerly 
_—_ er at Athens, the diſpute on the baptiſm 
hereticks was probably brought to a period; and 
it is remarkable, that each ſide retained its own 
opinion and uſage, Sixtus ſuffered martyrdom un- 
der the Emperor Yalerian. The collection of ſhort 


* maxims, tho? attributed to him ſo early as by Ri- 


finus, ſeems, in general, not to be the work of a 
Chriſtian. He is alſo reputed the author of other 
writings, which are more modern; and the two 
decretals in Gratian are drawn up by J/idorus *. 

Set. 12. The perſecution obliged the Chriſti- 
ans to leave the ſee vacant almoſt a year, when 
they choſe Diomſius, a Calabrian and a man of learn- 
ing. Under him aroſe the diſputes with Diompſius 
of Alexandria, who was accuſed of error in the doc- 
trine of the divinity of Chriſt. Our Diomſius held 
à council at Rome, and condemned a poſition 
which the other Diomſius himſelf abhorred. In 
forming a judgment of this conduct, it is neceſ- 


ſary to conſider the conſtitution of the churches 
at that time. Other diſturbances were alſo oc- 


eaſioned by Paul of Samoſata, in the condemnation 
of whom he alſo had ſome ſhare. It is a miſtake 
to place him among the martyrs. Of what he 
wrote againſt the Sabellians, we owe the preſer- - 
vation of a ſmall piece to Athanaſius ; but his 
letter to Ce/ar#an is loſt ; other things are ſpurious, 
or falſly attributed to him by others Þ. wy 
Set. 13, Felix I. is. the author of a letter to 
See Sixti Enchiridion of Siber's edition at Leipfich, 172 
This is the ſpurious book which Siher endeavours to vin 


cate as a D Ax: ; 
+ That Johannes Dama/enis has behind him an ac- 


count of the life of this Pope, is as falſe as that he was 
the author of the little book 4 Sits .Orbis, Of him and his 


2 an account is to be found in Conſlant, Til- 
3 * f a * *. I 1 1 ' 
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Maximus Biſhop of Alexandria againſt Paul of Sa- 
mor ſata, that he enjoined maſs to be celebrated 
over the graves of martyrs, is void of all proof ; 


but his martyrdom is a point of unqueſtioged cer - 


taintyv. | 
Sect. 14. Of Eutichianus there are alſo no cer- 

tain accounts. The tories of his enjoining the 

fruits of the earth to be bleſſed at the altar; that 


275. 


he condeſcended himſelf to bury the dead, and was | 


ſo ſcrupulouſly careful of the martyrologies, is ei- 
ther manifeſtly falſe, or deſtitute of proof ; which 


| laſt may alſo be ſaid of his martyrdom. Gratian, 


and other ſuch collections have ten decretals of 
his; but he could be author of none of them. 

Sect. 15. Biſhop Caius is ſaid to have been a 
native of Dalmatia, and related to the Emperor 
Dioclefian. It is pretended, that he ordered that 


the clergy ſhould paſs thro the ſeven lower of- 


fices to qualify themſelves for the epiſcopal dig- 
nity, and that he died a martyr. But nothing of 
all this is certain. Ahn, Bums 

- Set. 16. Marcellinus is ſingular among all the 
Biſhops of Rome. Moſt of the popiſh doctors, 
and even the authors of their deyotional books, 


repreſent him as an apoſtate, who under the pe 


ſecution of the Emperor Dioc. had 8 | 


offered incenſe to the deities of the Romans ; 
whereas the proteſtants account him a very worthy 
man, and their opinion of him is ſo well grounded, 


282, 


296. 


that of late the moſt learned and ſenſible 7785 . 


catholicks, and even the preſent Pope Benedict xIv 

agree with them; and likewiſe declare the coun - 
eil of Sinneſſa a fable; which invalidates the argu- 
ment which they ground on the decrees af it, to 
ſhew that the ſupremacy. of the Pope over the 
univerſal church was acknowledged. He died a 


| Ras 


natural death, 


304. 
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Of the Hiftory of the Payacy. 


. 3 


HAT Chrift himſelf eftabliſhed a monar - 
chy in his church, and appointed Peter his 
viceroy, who inveſted the Biſhops of Rome as his 
ſucceſſors with this dominion over the whole church 
of Chriſt, are tenets ſo often and ſo ſolidly con- 
futed, that we may ſafely paſs them over, as ut- 
terly unknown in theſe moſt primitive and pure 
ages. | 
Sect. 2. On the contrary it is undeniable, that 
when towards the end of the firſt century, the firſt 
and eldeſt of the paſtors had a preference of rank, 
but not of power and dignity, yielded to him at 
Rome, as in other churches; he was diſtinguiſhed 
by the title of Biſhop ; which then imported no 
more than the chief among the Elders, who were 
all equal in office, duty and privilege. 
Sect. 3. The church of Rome was ſubject to no 
other, and no other church was ſubject to it; and 
it is falſe, that at leaſt, the apoſtles inſtituted patri- 
archs and metropolitans. | FT] | 
Sect. 4. The union of different churches in ſuc- 
ceeding times, however ſalutary in itſelf, was at- 
tended with. many abuſes ; eſpecially the union of 
thoſe churches which had before, either by their ſi- 
tuation, or by new congregations, been connected, 
furniſhed a ſpacious opportunity for one church to 
acquire more authority than others; and this was 
chiefly the caſe of thoſe churches, which were in- 
diſputably of apoſtolical foundation, or in the ca- 
pital of a province, 
ih 5 0 gech. 
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Sect. 5. Both circumſtances contributed to raiſe 
the credit and dignity of the church of Rome. Her 
Biſhop gradually diſtinguiſhed himſelf more and 
more from the Elders. We meet with encomiums 
upon that church ſo early as in the ſecond century: 
But theſe by no means prove, that other churches 
ſubmitted to her : The contrary manifeſtly appears 
from the inſtances of the Afatic churches in the 
affair of Eaſter *. | | Er 

Sect. 6. It is yet leſs demonſtrable, that the 
Biſhops of Rome had titles of honour ſuperior to 
other Biſhops, or a right to controul the conduct 
of other churches ＋. 

Sect. 7. In the third century the Biſhops exalted 
themſelves highly above other paſtors, and drew 
many dangerous conſequences from the doctrine of 
one church. Some Biſhops even claimed a ſupe- 
riority to others; but they were at the ſame time 
very jealous of each other, and the doctrine of the 
equality of . admitted of no ſuperiority. 
They conſidered the Biſhop of Rome as one of their 
brethren, and were offended at Stephen for pretend- 
ing to preſcribe laws to them; tho* they willingly 
allowed the Roman church to be one of the prin- 
cipal. | 

ret, 8. It is therefore impoſſible that the other 
Biſhops ſhould acknowledge him for their judge. 
Advice given in friendſhip and confidence implies 
no juriſdiction. It is admitted, however, that in 
the third century a more immediate foundation 


was laid for the ſtructure raiſed in the following, at 


* See Irenaus Adverſ. Hereſ. and Walch's Hiftor. Eccleſ. 
and fee chap. i. ſect. 2. ſect. 5, and ſea. 8. _ | 

+ Concerning the names of Papa, Epiſcopus epiſcoporum and 
Pontiſiæ Maximus ſaid to have been given T Martyr 
wy: Tertullian to the Biſhop of Rome; See Walco's Hift. Ee- 
90. 


the 
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the council of Nice. On the other hand, che de- 


erees of Sinneſſa being ſpurious, prove nothing. 
_ Sect. 9. But that neither the Biſhops of Rome 
pretended to be infallible, nor others thought them 
fo, is the more clear and demonſtrable. They 
themſelves gave proofs of the contrary, both by 
re the ſtreſs they laid on coun» 
Sect. 10. The church of Rome conſiſted at firſt 
of teachers and hearers. The firſt were either El- 
ders or Deacons; but to ſuch a number were 
their offices encreaſed ſo early in the third century, 
that Cornelius mentions the following eccleſiaſtical 
perſons, forty- ſix preſbyters, ſeven Deacons, ſeven 
Subzdeacons, forty-two acolites, fifty-two exor- 
ciſts, readers and door-keepers, and above fifteen 
hundred widows and poor, who were maintained 


by the congregations. In the moſt important con- 


cerns, the aſſent of the people was required, and 


the uſual circular letters were ſent to them “. 
Sect. 11. The Biſhop uſually obtained his of- 


ice by election, in which the laity alſo voted. The 
| impoſition of hands in later times was performed 


by foreign Biſhops, of whom ſome attended on 
that occaſion. 

Sect. 12. So that hitherto we ſee nothing of the 
dignity, office and privileges of Cardinals. The 
diſtreſſes of the church did not allow Chriftians a 
building of their own, even for their religious aſ- 
ſemblies ; much leſs could they enable the Biſho 


of Rome to live in ſplendor and keep a court. He 


was no more than a ſubject to his Emperor. They 


Held their office during life, except only in caſe of 
baniſhment. 


* Sec Cornelius letter to Fabius Biſhop of Antioch, in Cmflant, 
Epiſtol. Pontific, © | . 
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CHAP. 1. | 
Of the Hiſtory of the Porxs of Rows, : 
r 


Of the Hiſtory of the Popes of Rome of the 
fourth Century. We 


Sect. I. | FTER the demiſe of Marcellinus, 4 


very long vacancy intervened before 

the election of Marcellus I. whom ſome old writers 
paſs over without reaſon. He is commended for his 
zeal in the ſupport of church- diſcipline, which how - 
ever drew upon him much trouble, and even bloods 
ſhed. It is very probable, that he ſuffered _ 
Under 


7. 


* 
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under the Emperor Maxentius. But the particu- 
lars of that, and of his death, are very dubious : 
And the accounts of the pariſhes and churches he 
founded entirely groundleſs. The decretal con- 
cerning children conſecrated by their parents to 
the monaſtick life, contains ſome things, of which 
Marcellus could have no knowledge. 

Sect. 2, The account we have of Euſebius is 
highly probable, that he was baniſhed to Szcely after 
a very ſhort adminiſtration by the artifices of one 
Heraclius a declared enemy of church-diſcipline. 
But it is not ſo clear, that he baptized another 
Euſebius, afterwards very famous as Biſhop of Ver- 


cell; ; that under him the holy, croſs was found; 


and that. the feſtival of the invention of the croſs 
was therefore inſtituted by him in a ſpecial 
decretal, which we find in Gratian. He is like- 
wiſe falſly ſaid to have iſſued four ordinances 
againſt double promiſes of marriage; againſt the 
filk veſtments uſed in reading — of breakin 
faſts, and againſt the gluttony of Biſhops *. 

Set. 3. The fee was vacant nine months. 


| Melchiades, by ſome called Miltiades, was choſen. 


He is ſaid to have been an African. Under him 
the emperor Conſtantine declared himſelf a Chriſ- 
tian, to the immediate benefit of the church of 
Rome, for two edicts reſtored to them their places 
of worſhip and common effects, of which they 
had been diſpoſſeſſed under the perſecution oß 
Maxentius. It is going too far to add, that Con- 
ftantine reſigned to the Biſhop the imperial palace 
of the Lateren, and ſettled on him a princely re- 
venue; but this is certain, that Conſtantine impow- 


_ ered Mehiades, together with other Biſhops of 


The moſt authentic piece relating to him is an ancient 
poem firſt made known in Baronius's Annal. Eccle/, and by 
miſtake interpreted of a later Eu/ebius, Gaul 


— 7 9 0 
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. fame emperor'in a formal in 


to the Biſhop of Rome, the poſſeſſion of all ah, 
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Gaul and Italy, to examine the complaints of the 
Donatiſts againſt Cecilian Biſhop of Carthage. They 
held accordingly a council at Rome, acquitted Ce- 
cilian of the charge brought againſt him, and paſ- 
ſed ſuch decrees as tended to reſtore peace to the 


church; but did not ſatisfy the Donatifts, who 


carried their malice ſo far as falſty to accuſe Mel- 
chiades himſelf of that, baſeneſs and guilt which 
gave name to the Traditores, Of the two decre- 
tals, moſt falſly attributed to him, againſt faſting 
on Thurſdays and Sundays, and on the conſecrated 
ſacramental bread; the latter, becauſe the word 
leaven occurred in it, has occaſioned many learned 


but needleſs diſputes. Melchiades died a natural 


deatn. 43 TINS 
- Set. 4. The hiſtory of the following Biſhop 
Silveſter I. is enveloped in ſo many fabulous rela- 
tions, that it is difficult to diſintangle the truth 
from falſhood. Soon after his election, the em- 
peror Conſtantine the Great ordered a council to 
meet at Arles on the ſubject of the Donatiſts, at 
which indeed aſſiſted four deputies from Pope Sil- 
veſter, but they did not preſide. Sil vęſter, like 


other abſent Biſhops, received two letters from the 


fathers of the council, in which they acquainted 
him with their reſolutions, but without deſiring 
any confirmation from him. When the Arian he- 
reſy broke out, it was condemned by Alexander 


Biſhop of Alexandria, in a council held there: 


And an account of their proceedings ſent in cir- 
cular letters to the other Biſhops, One of theſe 


the fabulous account, that the emperor 


tine was baptized by Biſhop Silveſter, add another 
to it, which is ſtill more oy that the 


and 


rument transferred 


314 


319. 


letters was brought to Rome. Thoſe who believe 


325. 


335 


ing his office longer than any of his 
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and the ſupreme authority over the city of Rome. 
It is impoſſible either to prove the ſtory, or to 
vindicate the letters patent; for the author was 
bad enough, but wanted parts to carry on the im- 


' poſture. The council of Nice was the moſt im- 


portant event, which happened under this Biſhop. 
It is falſe, that Silveſter had any ſhare in 8 
ing this large aſſembly; or that Haſus Biſhop of 
Corduba, acted as his plenipotentiary, and preſided 
in his name. On the other hand it is true, that 
two other eccleſiaſticks, Vitus and Vincentius were 
ſent thither by the Biſhop of Rowe, that the hier- 
archy was there ſettled, and the Biſhop of Rome 
inveſted with the primacy over thoſe churches, 
which in civil matters were ſubje& to the juriſ- 
dition of the vicarius urbis, Whatever. conſtruc- 
tion be put on this famous decree ; yet this con- 
ſequence is fairly deducible from it, that no ſpiri- 
tual monarchy, nor weſtern iarchate was in- 
tended to be introduced. Silveſter died, after hold - 
predeceſſors. 
It muſt be further added of him, that being by 


ſome evil - minded perſons accuſed of a crime, not 


named, he acknowledged the emperor Conſtantive 
as his judge. But all that is ſaid of his letters to 
the clergy of Gaul, of two councils held under 
him, and the decrees of the firſt, of the epiſtolary 
correſpondence betwixt him and the Nicene fathers ; 
of his diſpute with the Jews; of ſome decretals of 
his, fuch as that altars ſhould be built of ſtone, 
muſt be placed among fictitious accounts. It is 
through ignorance, that the painters firſt put a 
triple crown on his head.. 5 : 

| 5% 


The letters of the council at Alis, we find in Conflant and 
all the other writings falſly attributed to Biſhop Sifvefter. The 
opinion that & / veſter baptized the Emperor Conſlantine is fully 

| refuted 


His Tory of the Pore. 
Sect. 5. This famous Biſhop was ſucceeded by 
Marcus, of whom we have no certain accounts. 
What Anaſtaſius relates of the Biſhop of Oftia in 
his time, is no novelty, and in ſome reſpects de- 
monſtrably falſe. Some wrong bim in ring 
on him a letter to the Chriſtians of Egypt, whi 
is a manifeſt forgery. He died in the year of his 
Sect. 6. Julius I. was brought into no ſmall 
perplexities on account of Athanaſius Biſhop of 
Alexandria, whom the Arians had forced to fly. 
It was agreed on both fides, that theſe animoſities 
mould be confidered in a council at Reme, - Atha- 
nafius appeared, but not his adverſaries, It is 


refuted by Pagi critic. in Annal. Bara. Papebroch. AB. Saxt#. 
Alexander Hiflor. Eccleſ. Noris Tom. IV. oper. aud Mamachi 
Origzn. Chrifian. Tom. II. Tenxel in his Exercit. Select. Sep 
alſo Fabricius in luce Salutar. Evangel. The many writers on 
the donation of Conflantine, which is hardly defenſible now, 
are ennumerated in Fabricius's Biblioth. Grac. and Yage. 
iu Hiftor. Literar. Conflant, The remark which the late 


Mr. Maſbeim made on another occaſion In/titut. Hiftor. 


Fcciſ. p. 298. is both new and ſolid. See alſo Valcb's Hiftor. 
Eccleſ. and among the more modern papiſts A/emann's Hiftor. 
Tal. Scriptar. As all hiſtorians of the council of Nice haue 
touched on the article here in queſtion, it is neceſſary to he 
acquainted with them, tho' it muſt be owned, that we have 
not yet a full and true account of this important tranſaction. 
Next to Schmid. in Introd. Sagettar. in Hiftor. Fecleſ. Fabri- 
civs has given us the fulleſt account of it in his Bibliotb. Great. 
Vol. XI. Of the fable, that Biſhop Hos was preſident of 
this council, ſee [ttigs Hiſtor, Concil. Nicæni, and others men- 
tioned in Walch's Hiſtor. Eccleſ. The fixth canon of the ſaid 
council gave . occaſion to the famous, controverſy de Ecclefris 
Suburbicarits, The many writings relating to this ſubje&t may 
be ſeen in Schmid, ibid. and Fabricius's Lux, Salut. where no- 
tice. is taken of the late D. Kortholt's Difſ. de Eccliſ. Suburbi- 
cariis. To theſe may be added Heinrich. Florez Eſpanna Sagra- 
da. There are two acts extant of this Biſhop, both which 

are very ſuſpicious. One of them may be ſeen in Menolog. 
Grec. and the other in Combefiſen's Biblioth. Concionat. Dami- 
nic. allo in Tillemont, Ceiller, aud S. Joſeph's Bibliotb. w_ my 

a 
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339 


_ falſe that 
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Julius wrote in ſo imperious a mannef 
to the Eaſtern Biſhops, as ſome ancient writers 
pretend. On the contrary, he had the mortifica- 
tion to receive from them a letter full of diſagree- 
able truths. The general zeal for Athanafius pro- 
ducing no good effect, by Juliuss advice the em- 
peror convened the famous council of Sardica, 
which however was not general, as is pretended, 
The letter in which the fathers ſtile the . Biſhop 
of Rome the head, is ſpurious. Hofius indeed was 
preſident, but not the Pope's repreſentative. It 
is very much diſputed, whether a right of appeal 
was granted to the Biſhop of Rome ; at leaſt, it is 
certain, that it was neither unlimited, nor acknow- 
ledged valid. It is likewiſe groundleſs, that he 
was for ſome time in exile. It is pretty certain 
that he died a natural death. Of his writings, 
the only genuine are the two letters to the Euſebians 
and the church of Alexandria, There were more 


formerly which were forged by hereticks. The 


ten decretals attributed to him by Gratien are all 
modern, as appears particularly in thoſe relating 
to marriages. Nor is there any foundation in the 
tradition, that he paſſed a law exempting the 
clergy from the civil judicature “. 


Sect. 7. Next follows Liberius, one of the moſt 


The moſt authentic pieces of him are his genuine letters 
in Conflant, But to theſe may be added all the monuments 
exiſting of the proceedings of Athanaſius and his opponents; 
as alſo all the hiſtories of this great man, as well as of Arius. 
Of the council at Sardica, and its famous fourth canon, be- 
fides the records in Hardonins, concil. See Richer biſtor. conc. 
general. Marca de concord. ſacerd. & imper. Dupin de antig. 
Eccleſ. Diſcipl. Blondel de primat. Geddes's Miſcellaneous Trads, 
Budeus Iſagog. in univ. Theol. Cave hiſtor. literar. and parti- 


cularly Mani in ſuppl. concil, Tom. I. where he ſhews in a 


particular diſſertation, that the council was not held in, the 
year 347, but in 344, and rectifies the hiſtory of it from three 
letters firſt publiſhed by Mapei, 


remark- 
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remarkable Biſhops of Rome, who was choſen 
almoſt againſt his will, at a time when the 
Semi-Arians, countenanced and protected by the 
emperor Conſtantius, had the aſcendant. They 
uſed great endeavours to gain over Liberius, 
whether they had any immediate fucceſs, as 
many believe, cannot be proved, becauſe the 
queſtion concerning the exact date of the letter, 
which Liberius ſent to Athanaſius citing him to 
appear and anſwer at Rome; and another to the 
Euſebians, in which he excommunicates Athana- 
us from his church, cannot be fully cleared 
up. It ſeems to me more probable, that Libe- 
rius acted the upright part at firſt, and highly 
diſapproved of the indiſcretion of his deputies - 
at the council of Arles (of whom Vincentius Biſhop 
of Capua was the principal) in ſubſcribing to 
the formal condemnation of Athanafius. Libe- 
rius preſſed the emperor Conſtantius to call ano 
ther council. It was held at Milan, but with 355+ 
no better ſucceſs. Tho' moſt of the Weſtern 
Biſhops had a ſhare in the unjuſt judgment paſ- 
ſed on Athanaſius, yet he remained firm; which 
provoked the emperor Conſtantius to order him 
to be ſent a priſoner to Milan. The queſtions 
and anſwers in the conference occaſioned thereby \ 
are ſtil] extant: And they not only do great 
honour to Liberius for his unſhaken attachment 
to the truth, but very plainly ſhow, that this 
Biſhop did not deny the Emperor's right in 
church matters. It terminated in a ſevere ſen- 
tence, depoſing Liberius from his office, and 
baniſhing him to Berea in Thrace, The Em- 
peror proceeded farther, and cauſed Felix, a 
deacon ar Rome, to be conſecrated Biſhop. We 
muſt either approve of this iniquitous expulſion 
of Liberius, or we muſt. with the whole church 


of 
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of Rome at that time, look upon this man as an 
unlawful Anti-pope, and refuſe thoſe honours 
which are paid him by the modern church of 
Rome, which not only numbers him among the 
lawful Popes, but has alſo canoniſed him: 
whereas there is the greateſt probability that he 
was a friend of the Semi-Arians: And it is cer- 
tain that he was guilty of perjury. The firſt 
hope given to Liberius of his reſtoration was the 
ſolemn petition preſented to the Emperor in his 
behalf by the principal ladies of Rome. But a 
year lapſed before it was accompliſhed; and 
not till Liberius, by a deplorable, bur an unde- 
- niable fall, had, in ſeveral letters, which, to 
his infamy have been tranſmitted to poſterity, 
cloſed with the Semi- Arians, approved of the de- 
poſition of honeſt Athanaſius, and ſubſcribed to 
the confeſſion of faith, drawn up by the court- 
party in the third council at Sirmiſch. Felix 
now was ejected, and ſpent the remainder of his 
life in retirement: But that Liberius preſented 
Felix and his friends with fire and ſword is hard- 
ly credible. However, this apoſtacy of the 
Biſhop of Rome had this melancholy conſequence, 
that moſt of the 7takan Biſhops followed his 
ſcandalous example: And Arianiſm was rendered 
the prevailing doctrine by the council at Rimini. 
Some charge Liberius with having alſo ſubſcribed 
the Rimini confeſſion of faith; but this is not 
evident; on the contrary, it appears that Libe- 
rius's ſentiments took a turn; and by his re- 
pentance he acquired the reſpect paid to his me- 
mory by the moſt zealous doctors of the church. 
He is ſaid to have built at Rome that church 
which is now called Maria Maggiore v. 4 


Coꝛnſan: has care ſully collected the authorities belong- 
ing to this place ; and as they are molt of them Liberiuss 
| Own 
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Sect. 8. The diviſions in the church of Rome, 
even after the death of Liberius, were ſuch as to 
occaſion a double election. One party choſe Da- 
maſus, by ſome erroneouſly thought to be a na- 
tive of Spain, the other Ur/inus or Urficinus; and 
both parties were ſo exaſperated againſt each 
other as to break out twice into open tumults, 
in which many lives were loſt, and the churches 


own writings, we think ourſelves obliged to ſpecify them; 
and in Couftant's order, wiz. (1) A letter from Liberius to 
Hofius. (2) Part of a letter of his to Czcilian Biſhop of 
Spoletto. (3) His letter to Euſebius Biſhop of Vercelli. (4) 
His letter to the emperor Conflantius. (5 and 6) Two 
others to Euſebius. (7) One ta the three ejected Biſhops, 
Euſebius, Dionyfius, and Lucifer. (8) An addreſs to Euſebius 
the Emperor's miniſter. (9) The conference betwixt the 
Emperor and Biſhop Liberius (hitherto Liberius's writings do 
him honour.) The following are the records of his fall. 
(10) A letter to the Eaſtern Arians. (11) A letter to Ur- 
facius, Valerius and Germinius, three Court-biſhops. (12) 
Another to Vincentius Biſhop of Capua. After his ſecond 
Change were written, (13j a letter to the orthodox Biſhops 
in as. (14) A letter from the deputies at the ſynod of Lamp- 
ſacus to Liberius. (15) Liberius's anſwer. The two laſt pieces 
belong to the hiſtory of the Macedonian hereſy. There were 
beſides theſe many more ſuch letters, now loſt. In the 
appendix Couftant has added, (1) Liberius's letter to Atha- 
naſius, (2) Another, and (3) Athanaſiui's anſwer to the 
laſt; the genuinneſs of which however is ftill diſputed: 
Several decretals alſo are given to Liberius, but they are la- 
ter. Concerning Liberius himſelf and his fall, ſee beſides 
the above-mentioned writers of the 4rian hiſtory, Tillemont; 
Alexander's Hiſtor. eccleſ. Dupin de antig. ecclęſ. diſciplin. Pla- 
cette Obſervat. Hiffor. eccleſ. Larroquanus diff. de Liberio 
pontifice Romano, Cave, Fabricius Biblioth. Lat. med. & in- 
fim. lat. Walch's Hiſtor. eccleſ. Cailler, Cavalcanti vindic. 
pontif. and the celebrated diſſertation of M. Mani conceru- 
ing the chronology of the council at Sirmis. The Anti- 
pope Felix, having been canonized by Pope Gregory XIII. 
in the year 1582, is by modern hiſtorians placed among 
the Popes by the name of Felix Il. Baronius wrote a whole 

ook concerning him, but which for certain reaſons was 


never publiſhed. 
E 3 of 
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of Rome became ſcenes of murder; nor would 
tranquillity have been reſtored for ſome years 
had not Damaſus, who always maintained the 
ſuperiority, been made eaſy by the further re- 


been innocent of the charge of adultery, from 
which the emperor Gratian cleared him, yet his 
whole conduct is by no means defenſible. A 
Pagan hiſtorian of great integrity took occa- 
ſion from tranſactions of this kind, to write a 
very remarkable account of the morals and lives 
of the Biſhops of Rome, which certainly does 
them little honour. We ſhould be diſpoſed to 
queſtion his veracity, if other proofs, and even 
the imperial laws did not force our aſſent to 
what he has delivered. This accounts in the 
moſt probable way for the indecent zeal with 
which two Chriſtian prieſts contended for the 
epiſcopacy of Rome. The moſt remarkable 
event under Damaſus relating to this hiſtory was 
the edict, by which the emperor Valentinian im- 
powered the Biſhop of Rome to judge other 
Biſhops, and determine eccleſiaſtical diſputes. 
But this could not be meant to extend ali over 
Chriſtendom. Damaſus was zealous for extin- 
guiſhing the Arian, Apollinarian and Macedonian 
hereſies; but no otherwiſe than by' councils of 
Biſhops. The ſchiſm occaſioned at Antioch. by 
Meletius and Paulinus produced ſome letters be- 
twixt Baſil Biſhop of Ce/area and Damaſus, little 
to the credit of the latter; but much to the ad- 


at Rome, gave an inſtance of his fallibility, de- 
claring the orthodoxy of Vitalis, a friend and 
partiſan of Apollinaris. Gratian, at the im- 
prudent requeſt of the Biſhops of [taly, was 
over-perfuaded ts publiſh an edit, very advan- 


Lageous 
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tageous indeed to the Biſhop of Rome, but yet 
not very injurious to the rights of the civil 
power. On the other hand the decrees of the 
general council at Conſtantinople, which was not 
called by Damaſus, but by the emperor T beado- 
Fus II. are of ſuch a nature as not to be ap- 
proved by the adorers of the Papacy, tho' ſome 
eminent Popes have thought fit to aſſent ro 
them. In the ſame council the profligate Maxi- 
mus, who had ſought forcibly to intrude into 
the See of Conſtantinople, was juſtly condemned; 
and Flavian was inadvertently, but legally, 
' Choſen Biſhop of Antioch, Damaſus and his 
party committed a great error in a council at 
Rome, in excluding Flavian from their commu- 
nion. It is worth notice, that Damaſus was the 
firſt who appointed foreign Biſhops his Vicars. 
He died in the 8oth year of his age. He was 
a celebrated writer. Of all the decretals attri- 
buted to him in the ancient accounts of his 
life and by Gratian, not one is true“. 


* Beſides the collections of councils and the imperial 
laws, which ſee in the fixteenth book ; and likewiſe in the 
appendix to the Theodiſian code, and in St. Jeroms works; 
we have the following authorities: All Damaſus's works, 
as collected by Frederick Ubaldini, and illuſtrated with 
notes by Sarazanius, To theſe belong fourteen letters, 
ſome of which are doubtful; ſome falſe decrees, and 
forty Latin pieces of poetry, which Maittaire has alſo 
. us in Corp. poet. The collection of pieces by Peter 

ouftant in Epiſtol. Pontif. Marcellini and Fauſtini libellu 
precum, which remarkable piece may be ſeen in Sirmond's 
oper. The remarkable paſlage of Aminianus Marcellinus, 
Lib. XXVII. Cap. 3. Beides theſe other writings are 
attributed to Damaſus, ſome of which are genuine, but 


have been loſt, and others are forged. To the laſt claſs 


belongs the Pontificalis mentioned in the preliminary diſ- 
courſe, Sect. 29. See Fabricius's Biblioth, Lat. med. & in- 
Fin. etat, 
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Sect. 9. He was ſucceeded by Siricius, a Ro- 
man. All we know of him reſts on the letters 
and other records we have of his. Among 
theſe his letter to Himerius Biſhop of Turacona is 
the moſt important, as containing the moſt an- 
cient mandates ſent by a Pope to other churches 
to be received as eccleſiaſtical laws. He very 
warmly oppoſed the Priſcillaniſts, the Donatiſts, 
and Jovinians. He had no pre-eminence at the 
council of Capua. It is certain that Flavian 
Biſhop of Antioch refuſed to acknowledge his 
ſupremacy ; and Siricius, in an intereſting letter 
to the Macedonian Biſhops, himſelf helps ta 
prove the contrary, It has been his misfortune 
ſince his death to fall under the diſpleaſure of 
cardinal Baronius to that degree, that he has 
ſtruck him out of his catalogue of the Romiſb 


ſaints *. , 


* Couftant delivers the pieces concerning him in the fol- 
lowing order. (1) The famous letter to Himerius. (2) 


The emperor Yalentinian's ratification of his election. (3) 


letter of Maximus the anti-emperor to Siricius. (4) Siri- 
ciuss letter to A Biſhop of The/alonica. (5) His letter 
to the Biſhops of Africa; but the authority of this 1s not 
entirely free from ſuſpicion, concerning which ſee Queſnel 
4. . 15: in Leon. M. (6) Another letter to ſome aneny- 
mous Biſhops (7) Another againſt Jovinian. (8) Anſwer 
from Ambrofrus and others. (9) Siricius's remarkable letter 
relating to the heretic Bono/us. (10) The diſputable decrees 
pf an uncertain council of Rome. Theſe are ſucceeded by 
an account of his works and decretals either loſt or iti: 
kigus, 
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SETS: I 


Of the Hiſtory of the Popes of Rome of the 
fifth Century. 


Sea. I. A FTER an interval not yet ſuffi- 

ciently aſcertained, Siricius was 
ſucceeded by Anaftafins I. All we know of him 
is, that he ſuffered himſelf to be fo far miſled by 


Theophilus Biſhop of Alexandria and St. Ferom, as 


to condemn the great Origen, and to exclude 
Rufins from his communion. Yet are there 
ſufficient proofs that the latter was not affected 
by this a of prerogative. He died “. ; 

Sect. 2. Innocent I. was one of the firſt Biſhops 
of Rome, who every way tried to extend their 
dominion over other biſhops, and heighten their 
authority in the church. The firſt opportu- 
nity he had aroſe from the violent commotions 
in the caſt, on account of the celebrated Chry- 
ſaſtom. It is falſe that Chry/oftom addreſſed him- 
ſelf to Innocent, as a judge. On the contrary, 
the latter proceeding very cautiouſly, till at laſt 
he openly declared for the above-mentioned 


Biſhop of Conſtantinople ; interceeded for him 


with the emperor Honorius, and through him 
with his brother Arcadius, and even after his 


death ftrenuouſly ſollicited the Biſhops his ad- 
verſaries to reſtore the name of that great pre- 


* Beſides ſome paſſages of St. Ferem's works, ſee the 
records inſerted by Couftant. Epift. pont. which are Ruffinus's 
apology, and Anaftaſius's letter to John Biſhop of Feru/a- 


38 


402. 


Some others are loſt. The decretal attributed to 


bim, that the Preſbyters are to incline their bodies at hear- 
ing the goſpel read is not his. 
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late in the dyptichs. But that he excommu- 
nicated Arcadius and his conſort Eudoxia is 
groundleſs. Alaric king of the Goths approached 
Rome with his victorious army, and forced it by 
famine to ſurrender. Innocent was then obliged 
to go as a deputy from Rome to Ravenna, in or- 
der to induce Honorius to a peace. But failing 
of ſucceſs, Rome was plundered in the abſence 
of Innocent. The charge that Innocent allowed 
the Pagans to ſacrifice to their deities, is at 
leaſt uncertain. He was a very laborious writer, 
but with many new and erroneous doctrines relat- 
ing to the ſuperiority by divine right, of thoſe 
Sees which were ſaid to be founded by St. Peter; 
to the ſubordination of all the weſtern churches 
to the See of Rome, the authority of the rites 
and uſages of the church of Rome ; againſt the 
marriage of prieſts and the like. His ſtyle is 
every where imperious, even towards Biſhops, 
and has ſerved as a model to ſucceeding Popes. 
Towards the latter part of his life, he had the 
ſatisfaction of receiving an addreſs from the 
Biſhops of Africa, deſiring his confirmation 


of their decrees againſt the Pelagians, with 


which he complied, and this was one of his laſt 
public acts “. Sect. 


Among the great number of In nocent's letters, which 
alſo contain his decrees, ſo highly reſpected in the church 
of Rome, the moſt important and remarkable are, as placed 
by Couftant ; (1) the ſecond to Vitricius on ſeveral points 
relating to church ceremonies and diſcipline. (2) The third 
to an aſſembly of the Spano Biſhops at Toledo, of like 
contents. (3) The ſixth to Exuperinus, Biſhop of Toulouye, 
relating to church-diſcipline. (4) The 13th to Rufus 
Biſhop of Theſſalonica, in which he appoints him his vicar. 
(5) The 17th to the Biſhops of Macedonia, containing ſe- 
veral regulations on marriage, baptiſm and ordination, but 

of which the very reverſe now obtains in the Romiſb church. 
(6) The 24th to Alexander Biſhop of Antioch concerning 


the rank of Biſhops. (7) The 25th to Decentius Biſhop of 
: Gubbio, 
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Sect. 3. When Zeſimus was elected Biſhop, 
the church was greatly diſturbed by the errors 
which Pelagius and his diſciple Celeſtius had pro- 
pagated even in Rome; both had been condemn- 
ed by the Biſhops in Africa, but Celeftzus attached 
himſelf to Zofmus, who not only took him un- 
der his protection, and approved of the erro- 
neous confeſſion of faith delivered to him, but 


alſo wrote a warm letter cenſuring the pro- 


ceedings of the Africans, and particularly ex- 
communicated Heres Biſhop of Arles, and Laza- 
rus Biſhop of Aix. whoſe zeal for the truth had 


expoſed them to ſevere perſecution, But the 


Africans far from being intimidated, ratified 
their decrees againſt the Pelagians, in a new 


council: And when even the emperor Honorius 


did the ſame, Zeſimus thought it adviſable to 
comply, and to cauſe Pelagius's doctrine to be 
condemned in a council at. Rome. Herein he 
met with great oppoſition from ſome Biſhops, 
who afterwards ſhewed themſelves Semi-Pela- 


gians. But by force, excommunication and ex- 
pulſion, he compaſſed his ends. Afterwards he 


interferedin the metropolitan diſpute then ariſen 
in Gaal betwixt the Biſhops of Arles and Vienne. 
He patronized the unjuſt cauſe of Patroclus 
Biſhop of Arles; and the other Biſhops of France 
being unwilling to acknowledge his juriſdiction, 
he excommunicated Proculus Biſhop of Mar- 
feilles, which indeed occaſioned great diſtur- 


Gubbio, relating to church- affairs. (8) The 36th concern- 
ing a particular caſe of marriage. (9) The next relating 
to the conſecration of prieſts. (10) The next againſt the 
marriage of prieſts, er authentic pieces are the epiſto- 
lary correſpondence of Hnocent with Chry/o/fom, with the 


above-mentioned Alexander with Auguſtine, and other Afri- 
can Bithops. See alſo in Couſtent's 4dpendic, thoſe which are 
ſpurious, | | 

| bances, 
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bances, but did not anſwer his end. The pride 
and arrogance diffuſed throughout his writings, 
occaſioned bitter complaints from other Chriſ- 
tian paſtors. A little before his death Apiarius, 
of whoſe tranſactions more will appear in the 
ſequel, appealed to him. He died, and was 
undeſervedly canoniſed *. 

Sect. 4. The death of Zoſmus occaſioned a 
very remarkable ſchiſm in Rome. One party 
choſe Eulalius, and the other Boniface, ſon of a 
prieſt, and a man of great merit. The empe- 
| ror Honorius was the arbitrator, and he having 
impartially weighed the pride and wickedneſs of 
Eulalius, and Bonifact's moderation, the latter was 

by the emperor's favour confirmed; and further, at 


Couſtant has collected the following letters of Zofimaz, 
his letter to the Biſhops of Can / relating to the See of Arles; 
two letters to the Biſhops of Africa in favour of Celeftius the 
Pelagian; a circular letter againſt Urſus and Tuentius, two 
Biſhops irregularly ordained ; three remarkable letters on the 
affair of Proculus and Patroclus, a letter to Heſychins Biſhop of 
Salona, on eccleſiaſtical patro ; two letters on the caſe 
of Proculus, another on that of Celeftizs ; a letter to Ravenna 
againſt ſome contumacious ecclefiaſtics at Rome; another 
concerning the appeals of Biſhops to Rome ; a letter to 
the Biſhops of Byzecene on the exemption of the clergy 
from lay-juriſdiftion. The reſt are either entirely loſt, or 
only fingle fragments remain. The Liber pontificalis attri- 
butes to him three decrees, which the moſt remark- 
able is againſt SHINE to the clergy in public. In the 
hiſtory of this celebrated Biſhop, the writers on the hiſtory 
of the Pelagian conttoverſy will be of uſe. There 
are ſpecified by Budæus in his [/agog. in Unis. Theol. and to 
them may be added Vall's Hiſtory of Infant Baptiſm, and 
Zofimus in Clemente XI. redivivus by Frikens. Of the tranf- 
actions in the Gallican church, beſides the champions 


for the liberties of that church. Pez. Saxe in Arelat. pontif. © 


Dupin. de antigu. eccle/. diſcipl. Marca concord. ſacerd. & emp. 
the Hiſ. liter. de la France Longueval hiſfoir. de PEgliſe Gal- 
licane ; and Gallia chriſtian. Concerning | 
ſee Tillemont, Cave and Ceiller. 
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the requeſt of Boniface, the emperor iſſued a ſalu- 
tary ordinance for preventing the like diſtur- 
bances. Boniface was chiefly remarkable for his 
zeal in maintaining the dignity of the See of 
Rome, on occaſion of the diſturbances ariſen in 
Nhrium; and for his pacific candour in annulling 
the unjuſt decrees of his predeceſſor, relating to 
the Biſhop of Arles. He left behind him the cha- 
rater of a worthy man “. | 

Set. 5. Celeftinus I. who ſucceeded him, en- 
deavoured to follow the example of his prede- 
ceſſor. He was firſt imbroiled with the African 
Biſhops, who would not allow of any appeal 
to the church of Rome, as ſupreme zudge in the 
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eccleſiaſtical matters of their province. Theſe 


confuſions, which had been occaſioned by An- 
tony Biſhop of Fuſſala, were ſoon appeaſed ; 
but the affair of Apiarius, a preſbyter of Sicca, 
which had taken riſe ſo long ago as under Zof- 
mus, and had lain dormant under Boniface, now 
broke out again, and raiſed great attention. 
This turbulent man, who had been depoſed by 
Urbanus his Biſhop, and preferred a complaint 
to Rome, had been greatly countenanced by 


See in Conftart a repreſentation from the clergy of Nome 
to the emperor Honorius, concerning the legality of Boni- 
Faces eleclion; letter from the African Biſhops to Boniface, 


concerning appeals ; Bonmface's letter to the Biſhops of 


Gaul concerning a vicious Biſhop; the two letters to Rufus 
Biſhop of Thefjalonmiea, concerning the difturbances in 7/hy- 
rium; Boniface's petition to the emperor for ſuppreſſing all 
irregular means of attaining the epiſcopal dignity ; the em- 
peror Honorius's anſwer ; letters betwixt the emperors Theo- 
dofrus and Honorius, concerning the right of the Nomiſb 
Biſhops in Iihriam; letter from Boniface ſent into France 
againſt the Biſhop of ries. Three letters relating to the //- 
Hias affairs. Gratian has preferved three decretals. under 
his name, which are ſpurious. It is alſo a queſtion whe- 
ther he forbad women in general to touch the altar-cloth, 
to talk, and to burn incenſe in the church, oy 
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Zofimus. - The African Biſhops being offended at 
this, Zeſimus, to maintain his iniquitous cauſe, 
laid before them two eccleſiaſtical laws, in the 
laſt of which appeals to Rome, were permitted 


and confirmed. Theſe he pretended were de- 


crees of the council of Nice: Whereas it was 
only at Sardica they had been made. Thus be- 
traying either a very unbecoming ignorance, or 
aſtoniſhing wickedneſs. Nor was this all ; he 
ſent deputies to Africa, to inforce the obſerva- 
tion of theſe groundleſs decrees. The Biſhops 
met in council at Carthage, and the firſt que- 
ſtion naturally was concerning the authenticity 
of the pretended decrees of the council of Nice : 
as theſe did not occur in their authentic manu- 
ſcripts, they uſed the prudence and caution of 
writing to the Biſhops of Conſtantinople and Alex- 
andria, who ſent them copies exactly taken from 
the original records which entirely correſponded 
with their manuſcripts. This confirmed them in 
their reſolves, and they adhered to the ſentence 
which they had paſſed on the guilty Apiarius. 
He made a ſecond application to Rome, and 
Celeſtinus patroniſed him, and ordered him to be 
reſtored in the preſence of his Legate Fauſtinus. 
The Africans hereupon convened a ſecond coun- 
cil, where, contrary to all expectation, Apiarius 
himſelf voluntarily acknowledged his guilt, and 
thus became a very ſignal evidence againſt the 
infallibility of the Biſhop of Rome, The Biſhops 
again confirmed Apiarius's ſentence, and ſtrictly 
forbad appeals to Rome. Of all this they gave 
an account to Celeſtine, deſiring, that thence 
forward he would ſend no more Legates to 
Africa, to execute his pretended ſovereign de- 
ciſions. After this Celeſtinus was engaged in 
ſuppreſſing ſome abuſes in Gaul, and n 

| | the 
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the Pelagian hereſy in Britain. Not long after 430. 
the Neſtorian troubles broke out in the eaſt, and 
Celeſtinus embarked in them at the inſtigation of 
Cyril of Alexandria, a vehement Anti- Neſtorian. 
It is to be obſerved, that Celeftine was not the 
firſt in condemning Neſtorius; that Cyril by his 
letter does not acknowledge him as ſupreme 
judge; that Cyril preſided in the council at 
Epbeſus, but not as the Pope's vicar, and even 
after the Pope's repreſentatives arrived, the 


Biſhop of Jeruſalem preſided ; and that Theodo- 137. 
fins had ſummoned this council, without the 
5 previous conſent. Celgſtinus, for his 
zeal againſt Neftorius, which certainly few will 
approve, was after his death claſſed among the 


ſainrs *. 


In Couſtant. Epiſtol. pontif. are the following pieces; a 
letter from St. Auguſtine to Celeſtinus, concerning Antony; 
remarkable letter of the African Biſhops in Apiarius's caſe; 
letter from Celiſtinus to the Biſhops of Ihyrium; another to 
thoſe of Gaul; another to thoſe of Apulia and Calabria; 
two letters from Neforius to Celeftinus ; CyriPs letter and in- 
ſtructions, with a fragment of a ſpeech of Celiſtinus againft 
Neſtorius; four letters of Celeftinas on the ſame affair; letter 
of Neftorius to Celeftinus ; letter of Celeflinus to St. Cyril; 
Cele/line's inſtructions to his repreſentatives. at Epheſus ; his 
letter to the Biſhops aſſembled there; his letter to the em- 
"Xt Peror J Heodhſius; report of the council at Epheſus to Celeſti- 

; remarkable letter of Celaſfinus to the Biſhops of Gaul, 
with a collection of ſeveral decrees of the Biſhops of Rome 
on the doctrine of grace; concerning which ſee alſo Fabri- 
cius Cel:flinus's letter to the council at Epheſus ; another to the 
emperor Theodofiur ; another to Maximian Biſhop of Conſan- 
tinople ; the like to the whole church of that city. There are 
alſo ſome dubious letters concerning the depoſition of Biſhops 3 
andſome mandates aſcribed to him concerning the uſe of the 
pſalms in gay, * worſhip ; concerning the lewdneſs of 
the clergy with their female penitents, and two-fold vows ; 
but none of theſe are his. Concerning the commotions in 
Africa are to be read, tho' with caution, to diſtinguiſh w_ 
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Sect. 6. Under his ſucceſſor, Sixtus III. the 
feuds in the Eaſt betwixt Jobs Biſhop of Au- 


tiech and Cyril Biſhop of -Aarandhis were as ve- - | 


hement as ever. Sixtus did his utmoſt to ex- 
tinguiſh the flame, but without effect. He ap- 
— from ſome monuments to have firmly ad- 

red to the maxims of his predeceſſor relating to 
the church of Ihrium. He was a writer, and died 
with the reputation of having for the ſake of 
truth, retracted his former inclination to the 
doctrine of Pelagius *. 

Sect. 7. On the deceaſe of Sixtus, the choice 


fell on Leo, a native of Rome, who hitherto had 


been only a deacon; but his memorable tranſ- 
actions and eminent talents gained him the 
ſurname of Great. He was at that time in Gaul, 
employed in ſtate affairs by the imperial court. 


from falſhood. Marc. Anton. Cappelli diſert. de Adpella- 
tion. eccleſ. Afric. ad Rom. ſedem. ian Lupus in divino 
ac immobili S. Petri circa fidelium adpellationes adſerto pri- 
vilgis Dif. Il. Melchior cher in hiſtor. eccleſ. Afric. 
Tom. Il. Dupin de antig. ecclef. diſciplin. Dif}. II. and others 
who have written in general concerning the churches of 
Africa. See alſo thoſe hiſtorians, who have wrote of Ne- 
ut, and theſe may be known 
from Fabricii bibliotb. Græc. Schmid's introduct. Sagittar. 
in hifler. eccleſ. and — introd. in hiftor. Theol. literar. 
Tillemont, Cave and Ceiller. | 

Among the authentic writings of Sixtus, Couftant in 
Epiftol. Pontif. places two letters to Cyril; another to the 
ſame ; another to Jobi Biſhop of Antioch ; alſo to Perigenes 
Biſhop of Corinth ; a letter to the council of Thefalonica, 


to Biſhop Proculus of Conflantinople, and to the Biſhops of 


IAhrium. It is juſtly doubted whether he be the author 
of the Hypognofticon in the tenth volume of St. Auguſtine's 
works, and of the three Pelagian writings which are placed 
under his name in the Biblioth. max. patr. But the G 
de æyſti purgatione & Polychronii Hieroſolymitani epiſcopi ad- 
cuſatione, to be met with in Couftant. adpendic. is unqueſti- 
onably ſpurious and interpolated. | F 

| Ir 
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litician to the mitre, and brought with him the 
ſame diſpoſitions and maxims by which the 
great carry on their ambitious deſigns. Of this 
he gave a manifeſt proof, not only in accepting 
of the irregular appeal of Caledonius Biſhop of 
Beſanzon, who had been depoſed in a council 
by the celebrated Hilarius Biſhop of Arles; but 
when Hilary juſtly oppoſed him, he pronounced 
him to have forfeited his epiſcopal dignity and 

wer: And, to authoriſe ſo groſs a proceed- 


2 ing, he ſurreptitiouſly obtained an order from 


the emperor Valentinian III. conferring on 
the Biſhop of Rome abſolute power over the 


churches of Gaul. He aggravated this by ne- 


ver being reconciled to Hilary, though imme- 
diately after his death, he ſpoke highly in his 
praiſe; and the church of Rome places him 
among, her ſaints. On the other hand, Leo was 
better grounded in his zeal againſt the Mani- 
chees, who ſecretly infeſted Rome, tho* it would 
have been-more to his honour to have had no 
recourſe to the ſecular arm. The Eutychiad he- 


rely proved the ſource of greater diſturbances, 


eſpecially as Eutyches himſelf, after being con- 
demned in the council at Conſtantinople, laid his 
complaints before Leo and other Biſhops, and 
the pacific propoſals of the emperor Theodoftus II. 
failed of ſucceſs. This occaſioned the calling 


of the council at Epheſus, which, for its ſan- 


guinary iſſues, deſerves to be branded with in- 


famy. However it was regularly convoked, and 


though Leo had his deputies here, the Emperor 
nominated Doſcurus Biſhop of Alexandria, pre- 
ſident. Now Leo employed all his intereſt with 
Valentiman emperor of the Weſt, for another 
council, to redreſs what he conceived to be 

amiſs; 


It may be juſtly ſaid, that he aroſe from a po- 


445. 


448. 
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communicated by Dioſcurus, the head of the 
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amiſs ; but had the mortification of being ex- 


oppoſite party. But the death of the emperor 


| Theodofius, and the acceſſion of the princeſs Pul- 


cherin and her conſort Marcianus to the throne, 
gave a favourable turn to the affairs of Leo, as 
he could now ſecurely rely upon his intereſt in 
the new Emperor and Empreſs. In ſhort, a 
fourth general council was held at Chalcedon, 
which condemned the doctrine of Eutycbes, and 
confirmed the declaration relating to the doc- 
trine of the perſon of Chriſt. It is undeniable, 
that the Pope was treated with a diſtinguiſhed re- 
ſpect by this council, and his Legates preſided 
but if we conſider the matter only on the very 
principles of Biſhop Leo, and with a view to the 


whole of what paſſed, we ſhall clearly diſcern, that 


this proceeded from other cauſes than the pre- 
tended ſupremacy ; that neither the infallibility of 
the Biſhop of Rome, nor his pre-eminence over 
councils, were thought of ; on the contrary, they 
adhered to the ancient doctrine of the equality 
of primates. We have a full proof of this in 
the famous canon of this council, declaring the 
Biſhop of Conſtantinople to be next in place to 
him of Rome, but equal in dignity, and plainly 


aſſigning to the former a larger extent of eccle- 


ſiaſtical juriſdiction, which laid ample founda- 
tion for jealouſy betwixt theſe two prelates. It 
is true, that the Popes Legates at the council 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed this decree, and ſo did Leo 
himſelf, even after it had paſt; but the Em- 


peror was not to be defeated in what he thaught 


concerned his honour, tho' the repulfe was 
ſoftened by many fulſome and wretchedly miſ- 
placed compliments from that Prince and Anato- 
tius Biſhop of Conftantinople, Not long after 
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Rome was alarmed by Attila's invaſion of Laß. 

But Leo averted the ſtorm, being ſent as ambaſ- 
ſador from the Emperor to perſuade that Prince 432. 
to a peace, tho upon motives merely natural, 

not by the aſſiſtance of the pretended miracle. 

But all the eloquence of Leo could not reſtrain 433. 
Genſeri king of the Vandals from giving up the 

city of Rome to be pillaged by his ſoldiers. In 

the diſturbances raiſed by Alurus againſt the 
counci] of Chalcedon, Leo ſhewed a noble zeal, 
However tranquillity was reſtored, and Leo died 

with the character of one of the moſt celebrated 
writers of his age. Pope Benedict XIV. has 461. 
placed him among the doctors of the church“. 


* The writings of Leo the Great are too fumerous to 
be here ſpecified. Let it ſuffice, that we refer the reader 
in general to the whole collection of his works, of which 
the hundred and forty-one letters, publiſhed by e 
are of the greateſt uſe to us; eſpecially as the eden 
learned diſſertations which he has added to them fully 
illustrate ęvery thing that is worthy notice in the hiſtory of 
Leo, With theſe ma, be compared Fabricius in Bibliatb. 
Lat. Med. & inf. «tat. Muratori in liturg. Rom. wet. has 
publiſhed a"Satramentarium of Les; but its genuineneſs is 
diſputed. Concerning his important diſpute with Biſhop 
Hilary of "Arles, fee Peter Saxe in Arelat, \panitific,” Dupin K 
de antiqu. eccleſ. diſcipl. Gallia Chriſtiana, the Ada Santtor. © 
the hiftoir. liter. de la France. Longueval in hiftoir. dt 
P Egliſe Gallic. and almoſt all who have wtit of the liber- 
ties of the Gaillican church. Of the council of Chalcedon, 
beſides the hiſtorians of the Eutychian hereſy, of whom an 
account is given by Buddzus in 1/ag. See thoſe mentioned 
by Schmid. in intred. Sagitar in Hifter. eccle/. and by * * 
Fabricius in Bibliotb. Gree, But to theſe; on atcount of 
the celebrated Canon, is to be added Legyien urient. Chrift. . 
Beſules Peter Caniſius and Queſuel, who in their editions 
of Leo's works, give an account of his life, ſee the Ada 
Sandor, Maimburg in hiftoir. du pontificat, de S. Lean le 
, Grand, 1 1 Diction. Tillemont, Cave and Ceiller. Father 

Oy, has filled the whole fouftteenth volume of his [foria 
Ecclgſiaſtica with the life of this Pope; to which may be 

alſo. added Cacciari * in Leonis orn. 


rs - a | a 
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Sect. 8. His ſucceſſor Hilarius, who is 
.--» faid to have been a Sardinian, had been very 
much employed by his predeceſſors in eccleſi- 
aſtical matters; ſo that he was perfectly verſed 
in thoſe, maxims of policy which were requiſite 
to the formation of an eccleſiaſtical monarchy. 
Of this he gave a ſpecimen, when Ruſticus, 
Biſhop of Narbonne, with the conſent of the peo- 
ple, nominated his arch-deacon Hermes for his 
ſucceſſor, whoaccordinglyſucceeded him. Hilarius, | 
from very ſiniſter views, cenſured this; and hav- 
ing in a ſynod of ſome Biſhops, procured the 
election to be declared illegal, deprived him of 
463. the metropolitan dignity, tho? not of his chair. 
Immediately after Hilarius interfered in another 
church affair in Gaul. Mamartus, Biſhop of Vi- 
enne, had ordained a Biſhop of Die, but the Ro- 
miſo Biſhops unjuſtly pretended, that this city 
did not belong to Vienne, but to Arles. In the 
letter ſent into France on this occaſion, it is re- 
markable, that Hilarius, among all his extra- 
vagant ampliications of his See, acknowl 
| the pre-eminence of it to be derived from the 
465. "Emperor's favour. He alſo made an attempt 
to extend his authority in Spain, and ſtrongly 
to eſtabliſh it there. The Spaniſh Biſhops them- 
ſelves were indeed to blame; yet it is little to 
his honour, that in two caſes he ſhewed a glar- 
466. ing partiality. He oppoſed the toleration which 
Biſhop Authemius was for introducing into the 
467. city of Rome, and died. 29 


la the collection of councils are three letters of H- 
_ lary. to Leontius Biſhop of Arles ; two to the Spaniards; one 
oP Vickorinu, and eight more to other perſons ; among 
which is one to the empreſs Pulcheria, of which Cotellier in 
Monim. eccleſ, Gree, has given a Greek tranſlation concern- 
» 4 : f * ing 
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Sect. 9. Simplicius was born at Tivoli, and 
promoted to the chair by a free election. The 
moſt remarkable event in his time was the com- 
motions in the Eaſt under the emperors Baſi- 


liſe and Zeno. In theſe our Pope could not but 


be diſguſted at two particulars. Acacius, the 
haughty prelate of Conſtantinople, aſſiſted by 
the imperial court, endeavoured to exalt his 
dignity above that of the Biſhop of Rome; which, 


conſidering the then declining ſtate of the we- 


| ſtern Empire, was perfectly conſiſtent with the 
fundamental maxims of church government, 
which had ſo long prevailed. Another mortifi- 
cation was, that the vehemence with which he 
oppoſed the plan of peace of the emperor Zexo, 
and the reſtitution of Peter Mungus patriarch of 
Alexandria, and of Peter the Tanner of Antioch, 
which was founded on it, did not take effect, 
at leaſt in the places where moſt neceſſary. That 
Jobn Talaja being depoſed, ſought refuge at 
Rome is no leſs certain than that this was not 
properly an appeal. Before his death, he himſelf 
defired Bail, = Odoacer's vicar in Nah, to aſ- 
ſiſt at the approaching election. He is ſaid to 
have been the firſt who ordered the diviſion of 
the revenues of the church into four parts *. 

Sect. 10. Felix II. whom ſome call the third, 
was choſen in the preſence of the above- men- 
ing Hilarivs, whom others call Hilarus, ſee the Ada Sanc- 
tor. Tillemont, Cave, Ceiller. hiflor. des anteurs, Fabricius 
biblioth. Lat. med. & infim. ætat. Of the broils with the 
Gallican church, ſee Longueval hiftoir. de I Egliſe Gallic. 
Gallia Cbriſtian. and hiftoir. Literar. de la France. 

The tranſactions in the Eaſt, in which Simplicius had 
a great ſhare, are too prolix to be related here. See the 
late Mr. Mofbeim inflitut, hifter. eccleſ, Of this Pope we 
have nineteen letters, which are to be met with in Concil. 

eg. Gratian has alſo preſerved ſome mandates. See Fa- 


bricias, ibid, 
F 2 tioned 


483. 
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tioned Baſil, who before the election, publiſhed 
a ſalutary ordonnance of Odaecer, concerning the 
revenues of the church. In the eccleſiaſtical 
affairs of the Eaſt he trod in the footſteps of his 
predeceſſor; but carried his pride and zeal fur- 
ther than any before him had ventured; for the 
peaceable proceedings at the beginning being 
fruſtrated by the unexpected defection of the 
papal Legates to the oppoſite party, Felix, in a 
485. council called on purpoſe at Rome, excommu- 
nicated Biſhop Acacius of Conſtantinople, together 
with Mungus. Acacius was not wanting on his 
part in making repriſals, and being ſupported 
by the imperial court, and ſar the greater part 
of the Eaſtern Biſhops, a long ſchiſm broke out 
between the Greek and Latin churches; and 
even after the death of Acacius it was by Fe- 
lix's blameable deportment continued under the 
492 patriarchs Flavita and Eupbemius. Felix died in 

© 22 | 

Sect. 11. He was ſucceeded by Galaſſus I. 
of whom it is not yet certain, whether he was a 
Roman or an African. He vehemently proſe- 
cuted the ſchiſm relating to Acacius, and rejec- 


„Of this Pope we have ſixteen letters, which moſtly 
relate to the diſpute with Acaciun. They are in Tom. X. 
Concil. Reg. with which may be particularly compared 
Sirmond's opera, Concerning Acacius's excommunication 
and the critical queſtion, whether Felix held one or two 
councils, ſee Baſuage biſtor. de PEgliſe. Du Valois dif. 
de Duabas ſynodis in quibus damnatus eff Acacius, which 
is annexed to the third part of his Scriptor. Hift. Eccle/. 
and Rubeis difjert. de una ſententia damnat. in Acacium lata 
in Hod Romana Felicis III. It is highly probable, that 
this Feliæ, and not the Pope of the ſame name in the 
ſucceeding century, was the grandfather of Gregory the 

Great. He was himſelf the ſon of a prieſt, and therefore was 
probably well married. See alſo the Ada Sanfor, and 
ol ted 


* 
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ted all the amicable propoſals of the Greeks to- 
wards an accommodation, As he could not 
prevail on theſe, nor on the Biſhops of IAhrium, 
to gratify him ſo far as to expunge Acacius's 
name from their regiſters, he called a council 
of his own creatures together at Rome. He died 
with the reputation of a famous writer *. 

Set. 12. After him came Anaſtaſius IT. a 
Roman, of whom all that we know is, that he 
was peaceably inclined, and ſpared no pains for 
a friendy termination of the diſputes occaſioned 


* Beſides the ſixteen letters, and the fragments of ſome 
others, which are to be met with in the volumes of the 


of ſome pieces relating hereto, which Scipio Maffe: pub- 
liſhed at Venice in 1728, under the title of Supplemen- 
tum Acacianum, the following writings, ſome of which are 
inſerted in the collection of councils, deſerve particular 
notice: (1) The Sacramentarum, which, at leaſt, is not to- 
tally without ſophiſtications: And, after Tomaf# and Mabil- 
lon has been re-publiſhed by Muratoni in Liturg. Vet. (2) 
The famous Decretum de libris ſacri: & apocryphis, which 
Gratian had before inſerted in his collection, but Fontanini 
in the appendix of Antiquitat. Hortæ, gave a more correct 
edition of it, and after him Mauf Supplem. concel. tho? very 
exceptionable as to the pretended authority of it, parti- 
cularly relating to the divine origin of the primacy of 
Rome, as appears from Budeus's Iſagog. (3) His mandate 
againſt the Manichees in Grattan, in which the diſtribution 
and participation of the Euchariſt, in one kind is con- 
demned as an abominable facrilege. (4) His learned 
book de duabus naturis in Cbriſto, which is printed in the 
Lyon. biblioth. max. patr. and is by ſome writers of the 
Romiſh church falſly denied to have been Gelafius's. His 
ſentiments therein concerning the preſence of the body and 
blood of Chriſt in the ſacrament, being oppolite - to tran. 
ſubſtantiation. (5) The Tomus de Anathematis winculo. (6) 
The Memoir, againſt Andromachys for the ſuppreſſion of the 
Lupercalia, (7) The piece againſt the Pelagians. See the 
Acta Sandor. Fabricius biblioth. Gr. and biblioth. Lat. med. 
& infim. ætat. Cave, Ceiller, and 5. Faſeph. biblioth, cri- 

..} N 
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collections of councils already mentioned, and the peruſal 


HISTORY of the Popes. 
by the affair of Acaſus. But he died ſoon af- 
ter, before he had accompliſhed his good de- 
ſigns ; fo that it is a needleſs queſtion, how far 
he might have proceeded, had he lived longer. 


SECT. IT 
Of the Hiſtory of the Popes of the. fixth | 


Century. 


Sect. 1. THE new election was two- fold; 
one part of the council, the peo- 

ple and the clergy declaring for Symmachus, a 
native of Sardinia, who hitherto had been only 
a deacon at Rome, whilſt another party voted 
for Laurence an arch-prieſt, Both driving at 
icular views of policy, it is no wonder that 

th proceeded to violence, and Rome became 

a ſcene of robberies and murders. The matter 
was brought before the tribunal of Theodorick 
King of the Goths, who refided at Ravenna, and 
had eſpouſed the Arian doctrine. His ſentence 
was juſt in favour of Symmachus, and he ſum- 
moned an aſſembly of the clergy at Rome, to 
conſider of meaſures for preventing: the like 
evils thenceforward. Symmachus was involved 
in the diſputes betwixt the Biſhops of Arles and 


* Of this Pope, who is ſo unfortunate as not- to be a 
ſaint, we have three letters: One to Urficinus now not en- 
entire; and a famous one to Araftaffus, the emperor 
of Conflantinople, inſerted by Hardauin concil. Tom. II. and 
his congratulatory epiſtle to Clovis King of the Franks, on 
his converſion in Dacher's Spici leg. 7 e is ſaid alſo to 
have left a piece concerning the Trinity, but this has 
not been printed. 


Vienne. 
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His TORY of the Pop Es. 
Vienne. He revoked all the decrees of Anaſtafius 
in this affair, under pretence that no Pope could 
alter the reſolutions of his predeceſſors. Lau- 
rence's partiſans in the mean time not quite de- 


ſpairing of their cauſe, opened a freſh and bloody 


tragedy, with a complaint againſt Symmachus, 
accuſing him of the greateſt crimes. King 
Theodorick firſt ſent Peter Biſhop of Altino as a 
commiſſary; but he only widened the breach. 


500 · 


The King came in perſon to Rome, and con- 303. 


vened that council, which in church hiſtory i 
called Concilium Palmare. After much blood- 
ſhed, Symmachus was at laſt acquitted ; and then 
for the firſt time was eſtabliſhed the poſition, 
that the Pope is accountable to God only; bur 
by the allegations of the contrary party, it ap- 
rs, that this was not made an article of faith. 
Ehe ordinance of Odoacer requiring the conſent 
of the King of Zaly to make the election valid, 
was alſo repealed. That Symmachus had after- 
wards a difference with the emperor Anuaſta- 


fius in the Eaſt is certain; but he degies his 


aving ever excommunicated the Emperor. 

here are ſome decrees of his extant concern- 
ing ordination, church revenues, and marriage. 
At length he died as a faint *. . 3 


Set. 2. His ſucceſſor was Hormiſdas of Fro- 


filone in the campagna di Roma. Under him the 


In the collections of councils twelve letters are attri- 


buted to Symmachus ; but they are not all his. See there 


alſo the monuments relating to the ſeveral councils held at 


Rome. Among theſe is particularly the proteſt of the op- 
polite party againſt the Concilium Palmare, and the anſwer 
to it, called, bellus Apologeticus pro fynodo Iv. its author 
was the famous Magn. Felix Ennedius ; and the beſt edi- 
tion of it is in the firſt part of the collection of his other 
writings in Sirmond; but has little title to be eſteemed an 
authority in this part of hiſtory. N 5 


F 4 emperor 
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JJ * 
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emperor Anaſtaſius renewed his endeavours for 
removing the diſſention which ſtill continued 
between the weſtern and eaſtern church; but 
the exceſſive arrogance of this Pope proved an 
obſtacle to that gaod deſign. But the em- 
peror Juſtin I. who was entirely devoted to the 
See of Rome aſcending the throne, ſome progreſs 
was made towards it, tho' with ſeveral conceſ- 
ſions on the part of the Biſhop of Conſtantinople. 
Yet notwithſtanding this reconciliation, a con- 
ſiderable number of the Greet Biſhops, zealous 
for the honour of their irreprochable paſtors, 
whoſe memory was inſulted after death by the 
Biſhop of Rome, ſteadily perſevered, and were 
protected in it by the equity of the Emperor, 


HISTORY of the Pops. 


On the other hand the Pope was guilty of a 
great precipitancy, when in the controverfy ariſen 
in the Greek church, he condemned as heretical 
the poſition, that one of the Trinity had ſuffered in 
the fleſh; Which all the orthodox ever ſince 


have ſubſcribed to and maintained. He 


died *. | „ 
Sect. 3. Of the following Pope Jobn I. 
only one tranſaction is known, and that not a 
remarkable one. He was ſent by King Theods- 
rick of Ravenna, with ſome other eminent per- 
ſons to the emperor Juſtin at Conſtantinople, in 


In the collection of councils are eighty-one letters 
and four mandates of Hormiſdas, of which Fabricius in 
bibliath. Grec. gives a liſt. What happened in the con- 
teſts of the Sothien monks with the Pope is treated of in 
Alexander's Hiftor. Eccle/. Forbeftus in inſtruct. Theol. Noris 
differt. de uno ex trinitate carne. paſſo, which is to be ſeen 
in the third part of his works, and Calixtus in comment. de 


| Hormiſla, Romano pontifice, damnante Jobannem Maxentium 
 F& focios monachos Scythas, agſerentes, unum e trinitate cru- 

cifixum ee, which is annexed to his faſcicul. progr. & 
Ellert. de perſona Chriſti, | 


order 


N 
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order to bring about the revocation of a ſevere 
mandate iſſued againſt the Arians. The Pope 
did not miſcarry in the main point, and on this 
occaſion: received great marks of honour ;' yet 
from ſome unknown cauſe King Theodorick was 
ſo diſpleaſed with him, that he commitred him 
to priſon, In this confinement he died: And 
according to the opinion of his worſhippers as a 
martyr and a worker of miracles *. | 
Set. 4. Little more can be faid of Felix 
whom we call the IIId. It is certain that he 
was nominated by King Theodorick ; but diſtur- 
bances ariſing, the King promiſed the Romans, 
that for the future he would leave to them 
the right of election, ſtill reſerving to himſelf 
the power of confirmation. At his ſollicitation 
King Athalric granted to the Roman clergy the 
privilege, that 'in matters of debt, they ſhould 
firſt be ſummoned before their Biſhop. Felix 
was the ſon of a prieſt of Benevento, and died f- 
Sec. 5. It being the opinion at Rome, that 
the papal chair was the richeſt benefice, the 
ſubſequent election was attended with freſh dif- 
t:;efices. One part choſe Boniface II. ſon of a 


7 = Goth, and the other Dioſcorus, whoſe early death 


happily put an end to the growing conteſt. Here- 
upon the council of Rome paſſed a ſevere order 
againſt any ſymoniacal practices in the election of 
- a-Pope. Boniface was for preventing this evil by 


_ * See the Ada Sandor. Muratori's hiſtory of Taly. 
98 the two letters falſly aſcribed to him, ſee Bloa- 
del pfeud. Ifidor. and Fabricius. | f 

+ Beſides ſome mandates, three letters are aſcribed to 
this Pope. But that only is genuine that which he ſent 
to Cæſarius Biſhop of Arles. Vide Sermond's concil. Gall. Top- 
hi addit. alla biblioth. Neapol. Ceiiler and Fabricius bibliecb. 
Lat. med. & infim. ætat. , | 


a me- 
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a. method entirely illegal, that of appointing a, 
ſucceſſor himſelf ; but afterwards he condemned 


his own indiſcretion, He was imbroiled in the 
affair of Stephen Biſhop. of Lariſſa; but it ap- 


pears that neither his mandate, nor that of a 
council convened on this occaſion, made any 
impreſſion on the Biſhop of Conſtantinople. He 
diedin a ſhorr time *. 

Sect. 6. The new election again occaſioned 
the greateſt exceſſes and outrages, till at laſt it 
fell on Jobn II. ſurnamed Mercurius. He him- 
ſelf was the occaſion of king Athalricꝰs making 
that very memorable act, confirming the order 
of the council of Rome againſt ſimony, and 
reſerving to himſelf the confirmation of the 
election, and even fixing the ſum, which the 
Pope, no leſs than the other patriarchs, were to 
pay for the royal confirmation. The contro- 


verſy in the eaſt concerning the expreſſion, One 


of the holy trinity was crucified, being revived, and 
application made to Rome, John, who probabl 
had no high thoughts of his infallibility, ſuf- 
fered himſelf, by the arguments of bag? 
perſons, to be convinced, that the doctrine was 
right. Thus having amended what Hormiſdas 
ſome years before had corrupted, he died 7. 


* In Labbe's concil. Tom. IV. aretwo letters, of which the 
firſt to Zulalius, Biſhop of Alexandria, is rejected even by Ba- 
ronius ; but the ſecond to Cæſarinus of Arles is very remark - 
able, on account of the doctrine of the Semipelagians, con- 
demned it. See Noris hiftor. Pelag. lib. ii. cap. 23. There 
are alſo ſome decrees of his ſtill remaining. | 

+ Only ſeven genuine letters are preſerved, ſome written 
by Jobn, and 5 written to Kim. The letter to —_ 
Valerius is ſpurious, They are all together in Tom. IV. 
Labbe concil. See alſo Fabricius biblioth. Grac. Congern- 
ing king Athalrict's order, fee Henman's difſ. de regis Go- 
thici Athalrici editto de eligendo Papa. | 

SECT. 
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Sect. 7. Agapetus I. fon of a prieſt, was ſcarce 
exalted by a quiet election, than he annulled 
Boniface s excommunication againſt his compe- 
titor Dioſcurus. On the other hand he confirm'd 
the ſentence of his immediate predeceſſor in the 
controverſy of the Scythian monks, but could 
not be brought to comply with the deſire of 
the Emperor Juſtinian, in behalf of the con- 

verted Arians. He was obliged to go to Con- 
ſtantinople, as envoy from Theodotus king of 
the Goths. If ſome weighty cauſes traverſed 
him in the diſcharge of this employment, yet 
| ſome other affairs occurred to him there, 
He had a great ſhare in the diſpute concerning 
Anthimus, the new Biſhop of Conftamtinople, who 
had been appointed, but not conſecrated ; and 
likewiſe in the inſtallation of the patriarch Meng. 
But in order to paſs a right judgment, without 
attributing too much to him, or detracting from 
him, every thing muſt be very fairly and im- 
partially ſtared. Soon after he ended his life a! 
N Conſtantinople, but his body was brought ta : 
; Rome * | 


Set. g. That after | Apapetus, Syverius, the 
fon of Pope Hormiſdas, was choſen, and that 
king Theodotus had a great fhare-in it is unque- 
ſtionable. But whether by fimany. and vio- 
lence is not yet proved. Beliſarius, the Empe- 
ror's general, made himſelf maſter of the city of 
Rome. He was employed by the Empreſs Thes- 
dora, to Silverius, and exalt the ambitious Yigi+ 
kius on his ruin. This is certain, and that S#+ 


In the collections of councils are two interpolated, 
and nine genuine letters of this Pope. Of theſe the ſe- 
venth to Ceſarius Biſhop of Arles is particularly remarkable 
for the acknowledgment, that the Pope is bound to obſerve 
the decrees of councils, | 


veri 


| 
1 
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verius was exiled to Patara. But the cauſes and 
nature of this event are enveloped in ſuch dark- 
neſs, that there is no entring into particulars 
with any certainty. A more difficult queſtion 
ſil] is, whether Silverius or Vigilius, was to be 
accounted the legal Pope, whilſt both were 
living. The doctors of the church of Rome, 
from a particular bias, generally declare for the 
firſt, and rightly, tho? their concluſions cannot 


affect the truth. 


Sect. 9. Thus Vigilius got into the Roman 
chair, a man whoſe natural pride and obſtinacy 
carried him to ſuch exceſſes, that he is with very 
good reaſon placed among thoſe Popes, who 
diſgraced their dignity. He was very near og 
it, as he had attained to it. Many perſons 

great worth, and the Emperor Juſtinian, a 
prince of eminent juſtice, took up the caule of the 
good Silverius. But the wicked Vigilius, aſſiſted 
by Beliſarius, found means to get Silverius into his 
power. He immediately ſent him away into a 
deſolate iſland, where, in a manner not yet clear- 
ed up, he was deprived of his life: Before this 
happened, Vigilius fulfilled his promife to his 
great patroneſs the Empreſs Theodora, and de- 
clared himſelf for the Eutycbians, and ſoon after 
aſſured the Emperor, who was entirely ortho- 
dox, that his ſentiments were abſolutely con- 
formable to his. But he was brought into a 
worſe dilemma, occaſioned by the ſo famous 
three chapters of that zealous, but at the iame 
time, peaceable Emperor, They had not only 
cauſed great diſturbances among the eaſtern Bi- 
ſhops, but likewiſe among thoſe of /aly, Africa, 


Siluerius is ſaid to have written the three letters to be 
ſeen in Harduin s Concil. Tom. II. but it is certain that they 
are counterfeit. 0 83 # 
e and 
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and Gaul, Vigilius being among thoſe who op- 
poſed the Emperor's pleaſure, was ſummoned 
to make his perſonal appearance before him. As 
the political air of Rome diſagreed with him in 
other reſpects, he ſet out amidſt the loud 
imprecations of the people, by the way of Si- 
cih, and under a good guard arrived at Con- 
ſtantinople. The earneſtneſs of the Emperor 
ſoon bought him to condemn the three chapters, 
by which he drew upon himſelf the univerſal 
indignation of all the weſtern clergy, of whom 
the Africans, in a council, formally condemned 
the ſentence of the Pope, called Judicatum. The 
Pope now was ſorry for what he had done, and 
— 8 recourſe to a new council, which, contrary 
to his expectation, eſpouſed the imperial party. 
At this he grew ſo outrageous, that the Empe- 
ror found it neceſſary to ſecure his perſon. He 
eſcaped by flight, but voluntarily returned, and 


it was hoped that a new council would mend 


matters: But herein alſo the Pope, tho' wily 
and inſidious in all his proceedings, was diſa 

pointed. This, which is. called the fifth æcu- 
menical council was held at Conſtantinople. No 


manner of regard was ſhewnto all the Pope's re- 
monſtrances : And tho? in a formal ordinance he 


had declared for the three chapters, yet they 


were unanimouſly condemned, and the Pope's 


arguments ſolidly confuted. The Pope remain- 


ing immoveable in his opinion, the Emperor 


cauſed him to be baniſhed to the iſland of Pro- 
conneſus. Here diſtreſs humbled him. He pro- 


feſſed a change of his mind; and whatever the 


Emperor required, he complied with. And 


even condemned that opinion for which he 
had begun to be a, martyr. Now leave was 


given 
3 
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given him to return, but he died on his paſſage 
at Syracuſe *, | 

Sect. 10. The death of Vigilius did not re- 
move the hatred of the Romans, (who now like 
the other inhabitants of 7aly, were ſubjects of 
the Greek Emperors) againſt his perſon, his 
Friends, and hisopinion on the three chapters.” One 
of his moſt faithful adherents, Pelagius I. who 
owed his promotion to his noble deſcent, and 
the addreſs with which he diſcharged ſeveral em- 
baſſies, had procured from the Emperor Juſti- 
nian a kind of reverſion of the papacy, of which 
he accordingly took poſſeſſion, tho the inhabitants 
of Rome openly declared, that being a friend of 
hereticks, and a corrupter of the confeſſion of 
faith of the council of Chalcedon, they would 
have no communion with him. All this how- 


Among Yigiltuss letters, in the concil. reg. the moſt re- 
markable are the third, in which he accedes to the Euty- 
cbiams, and which is unjuſtly rejected by Baronius; the Ju- 
- dicatum as it is called, and the Conflitutum de tribus capitalis : 
As alſo in general the collection of the acts of the five ge- 

neral councils ; Peter of Antioch's letter in Cotelier's mon, 
ercigſ. Græc. Liberati breviaram cas ſſæ Neftorianorum & Euty- 
<chianorum ; Facundus's Writings for the three chapters in Si- 
-eiond's works, and other writings relating hereto, which are 
the beſt evidences in this caſe. See Fabricius bibhoth. Gree, 
Concerning Vigilius's election, fee Wernſorf's diffi de Sil. 
'werio & Vigilis, Concerning Virgilia“s diſputes in the af- 
fair of the three chapters, fee among the moderns Marea 
fſert. de decreto Vigilii pro confirmacione Synodi V. to be met 
with among the treatiſes annexed to his work de concordia 
Sacerdot. & imp. Norris's difſert. de Synodo quinta. Garnier dif], 
oe quinta Synodo. Alexander hiftor. eccleſ. Catalini eoncil. illu/+ 
wat. Cavalaanti vindic. Pontif. and Calles annal Eccleſ; Ger- 
But as moſt of theſe learned men had the defence of Vi. 
gilius in view; with them ſhould be alſo compared Baſnage 
hiftoir. de I Egliſe, Richer hiftoir. concil. general. and Cave. An 
2 is alſo given of Vigilius by Matdofi, in bibhoth. 
| ever 


| 
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ever was only ftriving againſt the ſtream. 


The Emperor, as he promiſed himſelf a great 


deal from Pelagtus, had a ſuitable value for him. 


And Narſes the governor ſoon influenced the 


teſt part of the nobility and clergy of Rome 
to acknowledge him for their Biſhop. He 
thought it behoved him to aſſert the authoritp6f 
the fifth council, but met with inſuperable difi- 
culties from the weſtern Biſhops, who nearly one 
and all oppoſed it, confirmed the three chapters 
in ſeveral councils, and formally ſeparated from 
the church of Rome. Some indeed were brought 
to alter their minds; but moſt of them tenaciouſly 
adhered to their firſt ſentiment. Pelagius was 
defirous of taking violent meaſures againſt 
them; bur this Narſes could not be brought to. 
"Childebert, king of the Franks, demanded an 
account of his faith, which the Pope ſent him. 
He died at a time when the greateſt part of the 


"weſtern churches deteſted him as à teacher ef 


falſe doctrines . | 
Se. 11. After the death of Pelagius was 
choſen John III. a perſon of eminence, and a 


557+ 


native of Rome, but his inauguration was not 


performed till the Emperor Juſtinian, by his 

xarch, had confirmed the election. In his 
time Alboinus, king of the Lombards, conquered 
the greateſt part of /taly; yet Rome remained 
under the imperial dominion. All he did as 
Pope was to order the reſtoration of Salonins 
Biſhop of Enbrun, and Sagittarius Biſhop of 


569. 


„In the above-mentioned parts of the collection of 


councils, is one interpolated letter, fifteen genuine ones, and 
ſome fragments - firſt ' publiſhed by Ho{fenizs and Baluxgi. 


Some of them are very remarkable, See Cave's hiftor. literar. 


Fabricius biblioth. Lat, med, & infim. ætat. Muratori's hiſtory 
of Italy and Ceiller, | g 


Cap. 


hs FI EE HEN 


Gap, who had been moſt juſtly depoſed, and 
appealed to his ſupremacy; king Guntbram 
approved of this in oppoſition. to the Gallic 


clergy, who aſſerted their independency. He 


ten months after, and died F. 


died *. 


Sect. 12. Of his ſucceſſor Benedict I. we know 
no further than that he was not made Pope till 

Sect. 13. Pelagius II. was choſen when Rome 
was inveſted by the Lombard, and on this ac- 
count conſecrated without the Emperor's con- 
firmation, which however took place afterwards. 


He made it his chief buſineſs to gain over to 
his fide ſuch Biſhops as hitherto had not joined 
in cenſuring the three chapters, and to this ef- 


fect employed both artifice and violence, eſpe- 


cially againſt the Biſhops of ria, who in a 
particular council, and before the Pope's legate, 


588. 


* 
0 


* 
1 
* 


declared againſt that opinion, which had been 
ſupported by all the Biſhops of Rome ſince Vi- 


gilius. But his endeavours were fruitleſs; the 


Biſhops would hear nothing of the infallibility, 
which Pelagius ſometimes claimed, and himſelf 


again confuted. A council held at Conſtanti- 


nople confirmed to the patriarch of that city the 
title of Univerſal Biſnop, which he had borne 


for ſometime. This gave ſuch offence to Pela- 


gius, that in a letter now loſt, he called it an ex- 
ecrable, proſane and diabolical procedure, but 


3 Of all the writings attributed to him, not ſo much as 


one is genuine. See Fabricias. Concerning Salenius and 


as Sagittarius's affair, fee Dupin de antiquit. eccigſ. diſcipl. le 
cointe amal eccleſ. Francor. Longueval hiſtoir. dy PEgliſe 
Sallicane, hiftoir. litter de la Fr. 92 


+ {fidorus tally aſcribes to this Pope a letter to David. 


"a Spamyp Bichop, on the unity of the three perſons. See 


\ BlondeFs pjeudo !fidor. p 619. 


-- his 
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his invectives were diſregarded. He died ſoon 
after of a contagious diſeaſe *®, 

Sect. 14. Gregory the Great, who ſucceeded; 
was a perſon of high birth, being deſcended 
from Pope Felix II. He was both a ſtateſman 
and a ſcholar, and had been governor of Rome, 
which ſplendid poſt he ſuddenly reſigned, and 
putting on the cowl, became univerſally re- 
markable for auſterity and devotion, Pelagius 
made him a deacon, and appointed him his en- 


voy to the imperial court: At his return he 


again betook himſelf to his monaſtery, of which 
he afterwards became abbot, but his admini- 
ſtration plainly ſhewed that he preferred human 
ordinances to the divine Jaw ; yet in thoſe times 
ſuch a man was accounted moſt worthy of the 
Papacy. Accordingly the choice fell on him, 
and refuſing to accept of it, and endeavouring 
bath by craft and force to evade it, he was 
compelled to acquieſce in the election. A great 
deal of him is known, but all of little impor- 


tance. He began with ſending to the other 


patriarchs a confeſſion of faith in many reſpects 
very remarkable; and failed in his repeated en- 
deavors to bring the other Biſhops to join with 
him in condemning the three chapters. His 
zeal for amending the corruptions of his clergy, 
does greater honour to him than to that ſyſtem 
of doctrines, which rendered the prevailing vices 


neceſſary. He was greatly pleaſed that Teo - 


delinda queen of the Lombards, ſucceſsfully made 
uſe of her authoity in her nation, which con- 


Of the ten letters in Concil. Reg. Tom. XIII. four are 
the ſpurious productions of 7fdorus's'pen. Concerning the 
letter to Auracharius Biſhop of Auxerre, fee 4ſſamann, ſcrip- 
tor. hifter. Ital. behdes theſe in Gratian are ſeveral de- 
crees; and in Buluzen's miſcell. tome fragments of letters. 


ſiſted 


$1 
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ſited of Pagans and Arians, for converting 


them to the catholic religion. The election of 


Maximus Biſhop of Salona would have occaſion- 
ed great diſturbances, had not the prudence. of 
the court, and the peaceable diſpoſition of P 

Gregory, which was even in thoſe days a rare vir- 
rue, ſeaſonably extinguiſhed the flame. Ke mani- 
feſted the ſame commendable temper in his obe- 
dience to his prince the emperor Mauritius, 
when the latter forbad his ſoldiers to turn monks. 
On the other hand he unſeaſonably engaged in 
politicks, offering himſelf as mediator betwixt 
the Emperor and the King of the Lombards, but 
without meriting the thanks of either prey: The 
greateſt weakneſs he betrayed was in his quarrel 
with the two patriarchs of Conſtantinople z Jobn 
and  Cyriacus, concerning the title of univerſal 
Biſhop, where he too much expoſed his predo- 
minant affection and political talent of diſſimu- 
lation. He was however much to be com- 
mended for declaring this appellation to be 
antichriſtian and diabolical ; and blaming the 
adulation of thoſe who offered to give him ſuch 
an exalred title. On the other hand the name 
of ſervant of the ſervants of God, which he 
firſt uſed, was a manifeſt hypocriſy. His zeal 
for the converſion of the Saxons in England was 
likewiſe exceptionable, for it was in ſeveral re- 
ſpe&s prejudicial co the truth. But the greateſt 
ſtain on the memory of this Pope was an extra- 
vagant panegyric, which he pronounced on that 
profligate wretch Phocus, who by the murder of 


the emperor Mauritius and his family, made his 


way to the imperial throne ; and upon his con- 
ſort the accomplice of his guilt. At length 
Gregory died, and muſt be acknowledged to have 
been learned, eloquent, and a good — 

| ; ut 
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But he is alſo juſtly accuſed of giving his ima 
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8 and paſſions the dominion over his un- 
erſtanding. Hence proceeded his fondneſs for 
miracles, which in all his writings he very in- 
duſtriouſly propagates; this ſottiſh contempt of 
the moſt maſterly pieces of the ancient heathen 
writers, and that childiſh fable of purgatory, 
which he held to be an artiele of faith. As 
many were indebted to him for the reputation of 
workers of miracles, it was but equitable to con- 
fer the ſame : honour on him after his death; 
and leſt particulars might be wanting, he was 
ſaid ro have removed the ſoul of the emperor 
Trajan from purgatory to heaven“. 


»Unqueſtionably of all the Popes he was the molt volu- 
minous writer. The beſt edition of his works has been 
publiſhed by the Benedi&ine monks of Paris, Among theſe 
the moſt remarkable are; Moralium, libri xxxiv. which 
very unjuſtly are called an expoſition of the book of Feb. 
His treatiſe entitled De cura /acerdotak ; his dialogues, 
which, though his meaneſt performance, ſerves to give an 
inſight into the character of this Pope; his letters, which are 
divided into twelve books ; and are, among the principal 
authorities in his hiſtory, the Sacramentarium, which Mu- 
ratori has reprinted in his Liturg. Rom. wet. See Mr. Li- 
Hrenthal's learned treatiſe de Cannone miſſæa Gregerianos. His 
decrees publiſhed by Gratian are moſtly taken from his let- 
tors. The ancient writers of the life of this Pope are Paul 
Warnefried, Johannes Diaconus, Petrus Diaconus, and ſome ano- 
ny mous. Concerning theſe ſee Fabricius? bibliorh. Lat. med. & 
infim. ætat. where alſo thoſe learned authors are referred to, 
who have diſputed Gregory's being a monk, Among the mo- 
derns, ſee the Ada Sandor. Heron. Muzio in coro pontificale, 
Maimbourg hiftoir. du pontifical. de Gregoire le Grand Dion. of 
St. Martha, Bayle's Dictionary, Oudin Comm. de ſcript. 
eccleſ. Cave, Ceiller, and Gradenici, S. Gregorius, M. Pontifex, 
4 criminationitus Oudini windicatus. | | 
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C3 AP. IL 
Of the Hiſtory of the Paracy. 


Sect. 1. T HIS period contains thoſe tranſ- 

Actions of the Popes of Rome, which 

laid the immediate foundation of that monar- 

chical grandeur and power to which they after 
wards roſe. 

Sect. 2. One of the firſt and moſt effential 
ſteps was the erection of the dignity of patri- 
arch, which was confirmed in the Nicene coun- 
cil. And thus the hierarchy, or government of 
the church became modelled according to the 
conſtitution of the Roman empire. This being 
the rule, another fundamental principle was ad- 
ded to it, that the precedence and authority of 
Biſhops over others ſhould be determined by the 
rank of the cities where they reſided. 

Sect. 3. It was however agreed, that the pa- 
triarchs ſhould be upon an equality : Andin the 
ſixth century . it continued to be an article of 
faith, that the name and idea of an univerſal 
Biſhop was a contradiction, and a mark of An- 
tichriſt. The Popes alſo ever held the other 
Biſhops to be their brethren and colleagues. 

Sect. 4. We cannot therefore, in any part of 
this period, conſider the Pope as the head of 
all the churches in the world. He was a patri- 
arch; and had the chief place among his bre- 
thren, becauſe he reſided at Rome, the capital 
city of the whole empire; and hitherto, the 
Popes had deſired no more. They began in- 
deed to arrogate to themſelves that ag © 
| > i whic 
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which they pretended the ſcriptures had given to 
the Apoſtle St. Peter. But they were ſtil] inge- 
nuous enough to acknowledge, that their pri- 
vileges were of human origin. | 

Sect. 5. At firſt the Pope's ſuperintendency 
was limited to thoſe communities, which in civil 
caſes were ſubject to the government of the city. 
But on one hand the reverence: paid by other 
churches to the See of Rome ; and on the other 


the inſatiable ambition of its Biſhops put them 


upon attempts to enlarge their borders, and ſub- 
ject to themſelves the weſtern churches. But 
the little ſucceſs they met with appears from the 
conteſts on appeals with the churches of Gaul 
and Africa. 

Sect. 6. The infallibility of the Pope of 
Rome was unknown as yet. Amidſt the enor- 
mities, errors and contradictions of ſeveral of 
them, it would have been a ridiculous incon- 
ſiſtency to give oracular authority to the ſen- 
tences of ſuch men. 

Sect. 7. The ſuperiority of councils to the 
Pope was therefore a point not yet diſputed. 
The Popes themſelves deſired ſuch aſſemblies : 
And declared that ſo far from having a power of 
altering their decrces, their opinions and doc- 
trines were to be ſubjected to the examination 
of councils. 8 

Sect. 8. Notwithſtanding this authority of 
theſe Biſhops was ſufficiently great, and they 
were not wanting to keep it up among the 
people by a pomp and ſplendour, as indecent as 
the arrogant ſtyle which ſome of them affected *. 


St. Jerom records a memorable ſaying of a Pagan, 
Make me a Biſhop of Rome, and I'll immediately become 


* a Chriſtian,” 
- G 3 | Sect. 


* 
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Sect. 9. It was indeed a rule, that the Biſhop 
obtained his office by election, but the corrup- 
tion of the times was ſuch, that money had fre- 
quently. a great ſhare in it. Hence thoſe princes 
who were protectors of the Roman city, are by 
no means to be blamed, that in order to prevent 
frequent bloodſhed, they not only publiſhed ſe- 
veral ſalutary laws concerning the election; but 
alſo introduced the confirmations for which 4 
conſiderable ſum of money was to be paid, and 
ſometimes indeed named the Popes. Whereas 
Boniface could not prevail to have the nomina- 
tion of his ſucceſſor *, 

Sect. 10. During a vacancy of the chair, the 
ſuperintendency was lodged with the three chief 
eccleſiaſticks in Rome. We read alſo of an in- 
terim Pope, who had the title of Viſitator. It 
was by an innovation, that the Popes gave fo- 
, reign Biſhops the title of Vicars. The Apocri- 
ſarii were their envoys, who particularly reſided 
at the Emperor's court. In the councils they 
had their Legates. * 

Sect. 11. They were ſubject to the civil ma- 
giſtrate of Rome. Inſtances are not wanting of 
Popes puniſhed by Emperors, and of others 
who were ſent as ambaſſadors by the kings of 
Tah. : [+] 
2 12. Nothing is more certain, than that 
the city of Rome was not given to the Popes, 
but acknowledged for its ſovereign ſometimes 
the Emperors of Rome, and afterwards the fo- 
reign kings of Italy T. 


At the end of this period, and for very good reaſons, 
the perſons choſen were generally deacons. | 
I In general not the leaſt trace is to be found during all 
this period, that any city or province was ſubject to the 
Biſhop of Rome in civil matters, as 4/eman pretends in 
_ Hiftor. Lal. ſcript. ole 
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Sect. 13. It appears from the canon law that 
the uſages of the Romas church, and the letters 
or epiſtles of the Popes gradually acquired the 
authority of laws; yet it is certain, that even 
in Rome itſelf the canons, that is, the decrees of 
councils, had the ſupeiority, which 1s particu- 
larly manifeſt from the African controverſies. 
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Emperor of the Romans. 
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Of the Hiftary of the Popes of Rome of 
the ſeventh Century. 


ww REGORY the Great was ſuc- 
ceeded by Sabinianus of Vola- 
> terra, a deacon, who had been 


604. Sect. 1. & 


envoy at the imperial court, a man, who en- 
deavoured at accumulate wealth by oppreſſing 


the 
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the poor; and to exalt himſelf by calumniating 
his predeceſſor. Hence aroſe that juſt hatred of 
the people, which vented itſelf even after his 
death, He died after a reign rather ſhort, but 
too long for ſuch a tyrant. The ſtory invented 
to make his death remarkable deſerves no credit, 
Sec. 2. After an interval of near a whole 
year, the Romans choſe Boniface, a native of 
Rome, who had hitherto been a deacon ; and as 
envoy from the Pope had inſinuated himſelf in- 
to the favour of the profligate emperor Phocas, 
who conferred on this ſycophant a very diſtin- 
guiſhed favour, for at his requeſt, 'and thro? 
hatred of the worthy patriarch Cyriacus, he de- 
prived the latter of the title which he had hither 
to born, of univerſal Biſhop, and granting it 
to Boniface, or rather declared the church of 
Rome the head of all other churches, Yet 
Boniface did not long enjoy this antichriſtian ho- 
nour, as Gregory the Great juſtly called it; but 
died in this very year, after having, by a very 
arrogant decree of a council, taken a long ſtride 
towards improving the title into actual power. 
Sect. 3. The Roman chair having continued 
vacant four months, Boniface IV. was choſen. 
He was a Mar/ian by birth, and the ſon of a 
phyſician, called John. One of his merits upon 
record is, that with the permiſſion of the uſurper 


of this and the foregoing Popes, we have no letters or 


mandates now extant. All we know of this very remark- 
able tranſaction is founded on the accounts of 4nafafius 


and Paulus Deaconus de rebis geftis Longobardor. And 2 
ood 


babably they may not mean ſo much as has been unde 

by Baronius, and other writers, which is plainly intimated 
by Meo/beim in his Inflit. hiftor. eccleſ. other writers to be 
conſulted relating to Pope Boniface ; and this change are 
Launors in epift, Heidegger hiſt1ir. Papat. and Muratoris hiſtory 


of lah. 
| Phacas, 


3g 


608. 
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Phocaz, he dedicated the Pantheon at Rome .- 
to all the ſaints, thus retaining the thing by a 
different name. He conveened a council at Rome 
on account of ſome diſturbances in England. He 
died not long after with the reputation of a ſaint“. 
Sect. 4. Of his ſucceſſor Deus dedit we know 
nothing intereſting. The queſtions, whether 
he or his father were ſubdeacons; or whether it 
be true that he gave a miraculous kiſs to-a leper, 
are frivolous. After his death, but not till the 
latter ages, he was ranked among the ſaints F. 
Set. 5. The chair now continued a whole 
year vacant, when the choice fell on Boniface V. 
a Neapolitan. He has the character of a 2 
man, but without any thing being known of him 
than that he died, and even the time of this is 
uncertain . 5 * 
Sect. 6. It is very probable, that Honorius I. 
a native of Campania, and of eminent rank, was 
choſen immediately after the demiſe of his 
deceſſor, and that he was inſtalled ſoon after, the 
Emperor's exarch of Ravenna being then at 
Rome. He is ſaid to have efpouſed in vain the 


* Holftenius Coll. Rom. gives a decree of this Pope, made 
in the above-mentioned council, concerning the right of 
monks to officiate as prieſts, and a letter to king Erhelbert of 
England on the ſame ſubjea. See alſo Harduin's concil. and 
Spelman's concil. Angl. But their genuineneſs are juſtly que- 
flioned. See Dupin's biblioth. des Auteurs eccleſ. and Fabri- 
cius „ W- med. & inf, etat. 2 alſo the AA 

ſana. „ hiſtor. liter. and Marangoni gentile/che 
tranſportate ** della chie/a. 1 iy . 

+ The letter to Biſhop Gordian of Seville, which bears 
his name, is ſpurious. It may be ſeen in Aigure's concil. 
Hiſpan. and in Gratian. Lag 

We have three letters of his which he ſent to England. 
in Spelman's concil. Britannic, In one of them he ſpeaks 
ſomething unguardedly about the work of redemption. See 

 Ceiller's Hiſtoir. des auteurs. 


— cauſe 
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cauſe of Adalbald the depoſed King of the Lan- 


bards. He alſo complimented the prelates of 
Canterbury and York with the archiepiſcopal 
mantle, in order to cajole the Enxgliſb into a cloſer 
connection with his See: Vet he could not pre- 
vail with all the churches there to conform to 
the church of Rome on the ſubject of Eaſter. He 
alſo conſeerated a patriarch of Grads, and ſhewed 
great zeal in building and ornamenting churches. 
But his fame was ſomewhat eclipſed in the vio- 
lent controverſy then agitated in the Eaft, con- 
cerning the queſtion, whether Chriſt had one or 
two wills ? two letters to Sergius, patriarch 
of Conſtantinople, he evidently declared for the 
Monothelites. Somme indeed among the moderns 
have laboured hard to extenuate this fault, but 
in vain, it being undeniable, that at the ſixth 
general council at Conflantinople, Honorius was 
publickly condemned as a heretick ; and this 
ſentence was ſolemnly confirmed by the following 
Popes, even in their uſual oath of religion. The 


97 


627. 


common tradition, that Honorius amply com- 


penſated for his fault, by ſetting an orthodox 


iſnop over the Maronites, is grounded on mo- 

numents palpably falſe. He died *. | 
Sect. 7. After the death of Pope Honorius, 
was cholen Severinus, a Roman, but his conſe- 
— cration 


* Among Henoriu:'s writings, the moſt remarkable are 
his two letters to Sergius, which are in the Ad. Concil. 
ecumen. Six other letters in Tom. XIV. Concil. reg. a La- 
tin poem on Chrift's aſcenſion, which ſome do not allow to 


668. 


be his, Tom. XII. Bibhoth. max. patr. an elegiac ode on his 


predeceſſor in Gruter's Theſ. inſcript. and Fleetwood's Syllog.” 


mnſcript. There is alſo an elegy of the like kind on Hono- 
rius in Grater. See Fabricius's biblioth. med. & inf. etat. 


Befides thoſe writers who have treated of the hiſtory of 


the /Menothelites, and of whom an accurate account is given 
by Fabricius in biblioth. Græc. ſee the following; 27 | 
Hor. 
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cration was for a long time retarded, the depu- 
ties ſent to Conſtantinople, not being able to ob- 
tain the confirmation, till they promiſed to pre- 
vail with the new Pope to accept of the mono- 
thelitical form of faith, publiſhed in the name 


of the emperor Heraclius. About this time the 


Roman ſoldiers plundered the palace of Lateran, 
where great treaſures had been laid up by Hono- 
rius wk. his predeceſſors, Two of the Empe- 
ror's officers are accuſed of being concerned in 
this violence. Art laſt Severinus was confirmed ; 
but how he behaved with reſpe& to the condi- 
tions above-mentioned, does not clearly appear. 
He died not long after “. 

| Sect. 8. John IV. a Dalmatian, was elected 
in his room. Before his conſecration he jointly 
with the archipreſbyter, the archdeacon, and the 
primicerius of the church of Rome, anſwered a 


letter ſent to Severinus by ſome of the clergy of 


Scotland; the ſubject of it was the feaſt of Eaſter 
and the Pelagian doctrine, which had gained 
ground in that country : But the heat of his 
zeal was pointed at the Monotbelites, He is 
ſaid to have prevailed with the Emperor Conſtan- 
tine to invalidate. the famous Ecibęſis, having 
himſelf before condemned this hereſy in a coun- 
cil, He was a friend of the monks, and did 


_ concil. general, Dupin di antig. eccleſ. diſcipl. Placette 
obJervat. hiſtar. eccleſ. Garnier dif]. II. ad libr. diurn, Baſ- 
nage hiftoir de le Egliſe. Boſſuet. defenſ. declarat. Cbladenii 


diff. de Monotheletiſmo Honorii pape. Among his advocates, 


beſides Baronius and others, ſee Harduin's op. ſeleft. Ca- 
walcanti windic. pontif. and Bartholi Apolog. pro Heonorio. 
The account of the Maronite Biſhop has been contradicted 
by Aſeman in ſcriptor. hiflor. Ital. | 

Father Sirmond firſt publiſhed the Commemorat. de Pape 
Severin. legatis, which has been re- printed in Labbe's con- 
cal, Tom. V. 

9 many 
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tificate *. | | 
Set. 9. He was ſucceeded by Theodore I. a 
native of Greece, and ſon to the patriarch of 


obtained his confirmation from the Exarch'of 
Ravenna. All that is known of him relates to 
the Monothelite diſturbances which were en- 
creaſed by Pyrrhus the depoſed patriarch of Con- 


3 fſantinople, who at this time renounced his opi- 
— nion, and again embraced it; alſo by the pa- 
Þ | triarch Paul; and laſtly by the Typus of Conſtan- 


tine. One of the moſt remarkable tranſactions 


many good works. He died after a ſhort pon- | 


Feruſalem of the ſame name, who ſeems to have 


93 


642, 


648. 


1 was the council of Rome, where Theodore ſub- 
7 ſcribed the condemnation of Pyrrbus with con- 
- ſecrated wine. But that the Emperor's Typus 
b was rejected at the ſame time is falſe. On the 


other hand it is certain, that Theodore excom- 
municated the patriarch Paul; and thereby he 
| drew a ſevere perſecution on his Legates and 
| other orthodox men in the Eaſt. His nomi- 
| nating Stephen Biſhop of Dore to be his Vicar in 
Feruſalem, proceeded from political motives. The 
_ Expreſſions of the African Biſhops muſt be ex- 
tremely miſunderſtood, to imagine - that they 
acknowleged a papal ſupremacy. He died as 
a ſaint, which honour he derived from his 

good works T. | 
Set. 10, The next elected was Martin I. 


In the above-mentioned collection of councils are, a 
letter of his to the Scors, another to the emperor Conffan- 
tine, and a third to {aac Biſhop of Syracuſe. See Oudin. 
comment. de ſcriptor. eccleſ. Cave, hiftor. literar, and Ceiller's 
bifloir des auteurs, 

+ In Harduin's Concil. are only two letters ſent to Conſfan- 
tinople by this Pope; But other pieces relating to him 
are to be met with there. The bull ſent by Pope Theo- 
dore to the abbot of Bobbio, does not ſeem to be genuine, 
ſee Muratori's hiſtory of It aß. 5 

| W 
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who being of a good family at Todi in Tuſcatty, 


had a liberal education, and was poſſeſſed of 
ſame excellent qualities. His inauguration was 
performed without waiting for the imperial con- 
firmation. He begun with holding a council of 
Talian Biſhops in the Lateran church, which con- 
demned the doctrine of the Monotbelites, the Em- 
"Peror Heraclius's Ectheſis, and likewiſe the Typus 
of the reigning Emperor Conſtantine: And this at 
a time when the Emperor uſed his utmoſt endea- 
vours for inforcing that decree in ah; and 
had ſent orders to the Exarch Ohmpius to pro- 

- ceed to violence againſt the Pope himſelf. But 
for this time, by Olympius's treachery, the ſtorm 
blew over. However, the Emperor Conſtantine 
perſiſted in his reſolution; and the Pope, being 
ſeized by the new Exarch Jahn Calliope, was 
carried away to the iſland of Naxia, and from 
thence to Conflantinople. A judicial enquiry was 
commenced againſt the Pope, who muſt have 
ſuffered for high treaſon, which was the charge 
brought againſt him, had not the patriarch 
Paul, who then lay dying, prevailed on the. 
Emperor to mitigate the capital puniſhmear 
into exile. Martin was tranſported to Cberſo- 
neſus, where he died ſoon after. His ſufferings 
have gained him the title of a faint, It is 
certain, however, that he was one of thoſe 
Popes who aſſerted their dignity with pride and 
inſolence. Ot this, among others, his proceed- 
ings againſt Paul of Tbeſſalonica are a ſufficient 


evidence. 


* The principal authorities here are the ſeventeen letters, 
which — of this Pope, together with the a&ts of 
the Lateran council in the Concil. reg. See Fabricius in bi6- 

Lab. Grec. We have alſo ſome account of this Pope in 
2215 * ſancter. See Sir mond, Cave, Murutori, Aſeman. 
a Hers. | 


WC Sect. 
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Set. 11. Whilſt Pope 


of whom it is remarked, as ſomething ſingular, 
that he was a prieſt in his cradle. It cannot 


be proved, that Pope Martin gave his conſent. 


to this election. All that we know of Eugenius 
is, that his deputies at Conſtantinople were very 
near committing a falſe ſtep : That he was ob- 
liged to reject the confeſſion of faith of Peter 
the new patriarch of Conſtantinople, and that after 
his death he was claſſed among the ſaints *. - 
Se. 12. His ſucceſſor was Vitalianus, a 
native of Campania. He immediately ſent de- 
puties to both Emperors, and at the ſame time 
the uſual confeſſion of faith to the patriarch. 
The gracious reception theſe deputies met with, 
and the rich preſents which the Emperor Con- 


Rantine ſent by them to Rome, would reflect lit- 


tle honour upon the Pope, were it not manifeſt; 
that the Monotbelites looked upon him as their 
enemy. Vitalian was as haughty and inſolent 
toward his brethren, as he had been ſubmiſſive 
to the Emperor when at Rome. One ſpecimen 
of which appeared in his vehement proceed- 


Martin was ſtill 
living, the Romans proceeded to elect Eugenius I. 


95 
654. 


. 
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ing againſt Maurus Biſhop of Ravenna, which 


however was ſo far from anſwering his ends, 
that it occaſioned the Emperor, by a particular 
inſtrument to confirm the independency of the 
See of Ravenna on the Pope. Of the ſame kind 
was his conduct towards Jobn, a Cretan Biſhop, 
but the iſſue is unknown. Among the artifices 


of this Pope was his nominating Theodore to be 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and conferring privi- 


In Gratian are only four ordinances of his which ſhew 
that Exgenius was a ſtrict diſciplinarian over the clergy. 
See Fabriciu:'s biblietb. Lat. med. & infim. ætat. and the 
Aa Sandor. 


leges 
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leges on that church, which ſtrengthened the 
union betwixt the Engli/p church and his See. 
He is extolled as a ſtrict diſciplinarian : He died, 
and is alſo a ſaint *. . | 

Sect. 13. All that we know of his ſuccei- 
ſor Adeodat is, that he was a Roman and a monk, 
and died a Pope . | 

Sect. 14. Hereupon Domnus I. a Roman, was 
choſen. He had the ſatisfaction, that Repara- 
tus Biſhop of Ravenna, and his ſucceſſor Theo- 
dore, behaved to him in a manner perfectly 
agreeable to his deſires : But this good under- 
ſtanding did not laſt long. In his time the 
Emperor Conſtantine Pogonatus endeavoured to 
reſtore the tranquillity of the church. But 
Domnus died before the Emperor's letter came 
to his hands 4. | 

Sect. 15. The next Pope was Agatbo a Si- 
cilian. He held two remarkable councils at 
Rome. In one of them Wilfred, Biſhop of York, 
who had been depoſed, was acquitted ; and, in 
the other, were choſen the Legates to aſſiſt at the 
ſixth oecumenical council at Conflantinople, where 
the Monothelites, and Honorius by name, were con- 


In the collection of councils are five letters of this 
Pope; as for the fixth to the monks of Sicily, even Ba- 
ronius allows it to be ſpurious. W/ern/dorf, in hiſt. Lat. 
ling. in ſacris publicis, explodes the pretence of ſome mo- 
dern writers, that Vitalian, by a decree, appointed public 
worſhip to be performed in Latin, See the Ada Santter. 
and Ceiller. Of the proceedings againſt Biſhop Maurus, 
ſee particularly Muratori. 

+ Only one letter of his to the Biſhops of France is 
Rill remaining, which relates to the exemption of the con- 
vent of St. Martin at Tours ; its genuinneſs however is 
io diſputed ; it may be ſeen among others in Hardowin's 
COncis, | | 

+ Some make Domnus a poet; but this is very uncertaih. 
See Fabricius biblioth, Lat. med. & inf. 
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demned, which Agatho himſelf had before done 
in his letter. On this occaſion the Emperor 


Conſtantine releaſed the Popes of Rome from the 
uſual* payments for their confirmation, but ex- 
preſly retained the right of confirmation. Agatho 
himſelf died a ſhort time after * _ 4 

Sect. 16. The moſt remarkable paſſage Known 


692, 


of Pope Leo II. who was alſo a Sicilian, is, that 


he was inſtalled by the three Biſhops of Oftza, 
Porto, and Heletri, the See of Aba being then 
vacant ; that he maintained a good underſtand- 
ing with the Emperor Conſtantine; approved of 


the decrees of the above-mentioned council of 


Conſtantinople ; condemned Honorius, and died as 
a ſaint F. [7 

Sect. 17, The election fell on Benedict II. 
but he was obliged to wait almoſt a whole year 
before he was confirmed and conſecrated. In 
his time the Emperor Conſtantine gave permiſ- 
ſion, that far the future the ordination of the 
Popes ſhould be performed without any delay 
a favour in general nat clearly underſtood, an 


to which the Emperor's ſucceſſors paid no re- 


gard. Benedict ſhewed great zeal in confirming 
the authority of the ſixth council, eſpecially in 


_ .* Beſides the two letters inſerted in the acts of the fixth 


general council, and ſome very arrogant decrees to be met 


with in Gratian, two very doubtful pieces are attributed to 
Agatho, one of them a letter to King Eobelred of England, 
another to a fictitious Biſhop of Vienne; ſee Dupin bib- 
fioth. des auteurs, the Ada Saxfor. Mongitore biblioth. Si- 
cul. Heidegger. hiftor. papat. Ceiller and Mazzuchelli Scuttori 


alla. a 


I In che collection of councils are fe letters of his, of 
which the firſt in Harduin's Tom. III. concil. is the moſt re- 


unds. See Ada Sandor. Mongitore, Fabricius s biblioth, 


markable, and queſtioned by Baronius without ſufficient 
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Spain. He was obliged to adopt the two impe- 


rial Princes. He died with the reputation of 


liberality, and was canoniſed “. 
Sect. 18. Of Jobn V. we know, that he was 


a native of Syria, was choſen Pope, was conſe- 


crated ; endeavoured to ſubject the Sardinian 
churches to the papal chair; was infirm in his 
health, and died . | 

Sect. 19. At the new election the voters 
were divided. The clergy were for the arch- 
prieſt Peter; and the ſoldiers for one Theodore a 
prieſt : At laſt the election fell on a third per- 
ſon, one Conon, a native of Thrace: He was a 
weak man both in mind and body, and died 
within eleven months. 


_ © Sect. 20. Paſchalis the archdeacon had be- 
fore the death of Conon, by a promiſe of money, 


procured an order for his election from Jobn 
Platyn, exarch of Ravenna. It muſt be confeſ- 
ſed, that he had beſides a powerful party. Ano- 
ther faction of the electors choſe the arch- prieſt 
Theodore, and a third Sergius I. who was born at 
Palermo, or brought up there, but of Syrian ex- 


traction. The exarch himſelf came to Rome 


and declared for Sergius, who was obliged to pay 
him down the ſum of money promiſed by Paſ- 
chal. One of his firſt tranſactions was to bap- 
tiſe Cedowalla, the devout King of the Welt. 
ſaxons, and he had frequent opportunities of ex- 
tending and eſtabliſhing the authority of- the 
papal chair, by the reverence paid to the miſſi- 
onaries, who converted the remaining pagan 


nations. The Emperor Juſtinian II. held at 
* '® There are only two letters of his to the Spaniards in 


Aguirre's concil. Hip. | 
7 His letters and treatiſe de dignitate palii are of little 
repute, | 


Con- 


e 


Bliath, fic. Ragu/a elog. ſu and Caves hiftor. liter. 
; H 2 : * 
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Conſtantinople the famous council of Trulla. Its 


decrees related to church diſcipline; ſome of them 


were very prudent, reaſonable and juſt; bur 
therefore unfavourable to the ſelfiſh tenets of the 


Roman church. The Emperor deſired. Sergius 


to ſubſcribe to them, but he refuſed with in- 
decent obſtinacy. Juſtinian ſent an officer of 
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his court to apprehend the Pope, but he con- 


trived to eſcape by the protection of the ſoldiers, 
wuhich had very much the air of a tumult. We 


know nothing further of him, than that by his 


admonitions he greatly contributed to the re- 
moval of the ſchiſm in the churches of Aquileia, 


which ſtil] ſubſiſted on account of the three 
chapters. He died with the reputation of a 
ſaint *. 


6&' EET. 1 


Of the Hiſtory of the Popes of the eighth 
| Century. 


$e&. ki O H N VI. was a native of Greece, 


He appeaſed the mutiny of the ſol- 


diers againſt the exarch TheophylaZus, when he 


|  * Whoever takes the monumental inſcription of this 


Pope to be genuine, as we find it in Baronius's annal. ec- 
cleſ. muſt make ſome little alteration in the account of 
his election. The ſtory of the miracle performed by St. 
Alabelm, which nearly concerns Sergius is fabulous. Be- 
fides ſome ordinances to be found in Gratian, relating 
artly to publick worſhip, we have remaining only a 
etter ſent to the abbot Czol/reid in England, to be met with 
in Wilkins concil. Angl. See the 44a Sandor. Mongitore bi- 
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was at Rome. He alſo had an opportunity, in 
the affair of St. Giſulf of Benevento, of ſhewing, 
his liberality. In his time, Wilfried, archbiſhop 
of York, who was become odious in England, for 
his too great attachment to the Pope, was ac- 
quitted in a council held at Rome. Fohn died 
ſoon after. : 

Sect. 2, Next ſucceeded John VII. a Greek, 
and a man of learning, but timorous, as ap- 
pears from his behaviour towards the Emperor 
Juſtinian II. with regard to the council of Trulla. 
What is mentioned of a grant made by Aribert 


. , King of the Longobards has hitherto been little 


underſtood. He died “. 

Sect. 3. Si/innus was choſen Pope, and died 
twenty days after. | 

Sect. 4. Upon this, Conflantine, a native © 
Syria, was choſen, who took a great deal of 
pains to ſubject the Biſhop of Ravenna to the 
papal See. He was obliged, by order of the 
Emperor Juſtinian, to go to Conſtantinople, and 
from thence to Nicomedia. Tho' he had all 
manner of reſpect paid him, and the Emperor 
even kiſſed his foot (which is the firſt inſtance 
of this ſubmiſſion recorded in hiſtory) yet the 
particular reaſon and conſequences of this jour- 
ney are not known. Philippicus being- now ad- 


2, vanced to the imperial throne, his inclination to 


the party of the Monothelites would ſoon have oc- 
caſioned great diſturbances; but his death, 


. "which happened immediately after, and the zeal 


of the Emperor Athanaſius, for the orthodox 
faith, preſerved the peace. Conſtantine paſſed 


Willis, in concil, Angl. has a letter of this Pope to 
two Kings of England, and Balluzi in Miſcel. likewiſe ano- 
ther letter to the Engi in general. See Murator!'s biſ- 
tory of Jtaly, : 

| ; n 
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an unjuſt ſentence in the affair of the Biſhop of 
Milan, with regard to the biſhoprick of Pavia. 
He died *. | 

Sect. 5. The next Pope is Gregory II. a native 
of Rome, who wanted not abilities to purſue the 


maxims adopted in Rome, for extending the 


authority of his See. The political diſturbances 
in Lay, and the commotions in the church, 
contributed to this. He was the firſt who en- 
deavoured to gain the friendſhip of Charles Mar- 
tel Maire du palais, or major-domo of the Franks, 
in order to make uſe of it againſt the power of 


King Luitprand, which began to grow formid- 


able to him. He was zealous for the doctrine 
of celibacy, and knew how to avail himſelf of 
Boniface, the celebrated converter of the pagans. 
But the moſt important tranſaction in his time 
was the diſpute about image- worſhip, which firſt 
began under the emperor Leo Jaurus. Gregory 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the Emperor, who being 


thereby provoked either to depoſe, or even to 


diſpatch him, the Pope ſecured himſelf by means 
of inſurrections among the people, and even the 
aſſiſtance of King Luitprand. In the courſe of 
this conduct he was extremely inſolent, and died 
with the character of a ſaint +. | 


A letter of his to Brithwald archbiſhop of Canter 
may be ſeen in Harduins concil. Another alſo to Eda. 
Biſhop of Vienne, is attributed to him. See Fabricius bib- 
lioth. Lat. med. & infim. ætat. and Muratori. | 
+ Concerning the fifteen letters remaining. of his, ſee 
Fabricius Biblioth. Gree. and bibliotb. Lat. med. & infim. 
Etat. See alſo the Ada Sanctor. Mabillon. AR. Sand. ord. 
Bened. Alexand. hiſt. eccleſ. Sandini diff, ad vit. Pontif. Mu- 
ratori, Aſſemand. the hiſtorians of image-worſhip, among 
whom the principal is Spanbeim. To theſe times alſo be- 
longs the liber diurnus, a very ancient piece of uſe, 
fee Fabricius biblioth, Lat. Med. æt. and Caves bifter. litera. 
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Sect. 6. The new election fell on Gregory III. 
a native of Syria, who zealouſly trod in the foot- 
ſteps of his predeceſſors. His firſt buſineſs was 
by vehement writings and repeated councils, to 
oppoſe the emperor Leo, who ſtill perſevered in 
the ſuppreſſion of image-worſhip. Leo, ſo far 
from being intimidated, made not only the 
Pope's Legate, but the Pope himſelf, feel his 
diſpleaſure, for he confiſcated the papal reve- 
nues in Sicily and Calabria, which were very con- 
ſiderable. On the other hand, Gregory was in- 
defatigable in alienating the hearts of the Em- 
peror*s ſubjects from him, as a hereticx; and 
in attaching to himſelf the above-mentioned 
Boniface, who, on his part was active in propa- 
gating the authority of the Pope in Germany. 
Towards the cloſe of his days he drew on him- 
ſelf the reſentment of Luitprand and Hildebrand, 
two Kings of the Lombards, by ſupporting with 
men and money, the revolt of Thraſimund duke 
of Spoleto. On this occaſion he ſent a ſplendid 
embaſly to requeſt the aid of Charles Martel of 
France, with an infamous promiſe of withdraw- 
ing himſelf and the city of Rome from their al- 
legiance to the Roman emperor. Charles was too 
much a politician abſolutely to comply with the 


\ Pope's requeſt; yet he took care to enter into 


a cloſe connection with him. But the deceaſe 
both of Charles and the Pope put a period to all 
theſe extenſive ſchemes. Gregory is alſo reputed 
a ſaint “. | I 


It is matter of doubt, whether the Capitula 33 de 
penitentibus in Harduin's concil. belongs to this Gregory. In 
the collection of councils are preſerved ſeven letters of his; 
bat we do not there find the letter to St, Ur/us of Venice, 
which is to Sabellicus, nor that to the Biſhops of Lombard- 
Tuſcany, which was made public by Fontanini. | Seck . 
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Sect. 7. After him was choſen another Greek, 
named Zacbarias, a man very expert at gaining 
his ends by fair words and flatteries. He chear- 
fully made two journeys to Luitprand King of 
Lombardy, hgh to Raftius King of the ſame 
country; in both which he greatly promoted 
his intereſt, He was allo on ſuch good terms 
with Pepin, that he gave his previous approba- 
tion to the latter's deſign of dethroning his ſo- 
vereign, and thereby firmly attached the Caro- 
lingian race to himſelf. He is accounted a man 
of learning, tho? his judgment in the contro- 
verſy about the Antipodes, is but an indifferent 
ſpecimen of this. He died, and is alſo claſſed 


among the ſaints *. 


Sect. 8. Stephen, a prieſt, who was choſen 
next was never conſecrated ; for he died three 
days after his election; on which account moſt 
hiſtorians' omit him from the liſt of the Popes, 
and call his ſucceſſor Stephen II. whom others 
ſtile the IId. This Pope, who was a native 


of Rome, had the good fortune in a journey he 
made into France to prevail with King Pepin, 


not only to deprive King Aiſtulphus of the ex- 
archate, which he had unjuſtly taken from the 
223 but likewiſe by his famous donation to 
the firſt foundation of the temporal power 
of the Popes in Italy. Pepin adopted among 
his titles that of a patrician of Rome. This Pope 


We are obliged to this Pope for the Greek tranſlatiqn 


of the dialogyes of Gregory the Great. In Harduin's con- 


cil. is the epiſtolary correſpondence betwixt this Pope and 
St. Boniface, which is not without its uſe here ; and with 
it may be compared Baſuage's edition of Casi! Lee. 
antig. In the other collections, particularly Tom. XVI. 
reg. are more letters. 


H 4 ſhewed 
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ſhewed a great zeal againſt the doctrine of the 
Greeks concerning images; and died “. 

Seft. 9. During the illneſs of Pope Ste- 
pben, two parties aroſe ; „ for Theo- 
Pbylactus an archdeacon, and the other for Paul the 
deacon, brother to the late Pope, who at length 
carried the point, tho' in all appearance by no 
very juſtifiable means. He kept up a cloſe friend- 
ſhip with King Pepin, to the prejudice of the em- 
peror Dęſiderius and of the Greek emperors jz who, 
as was natural, would not patiently ſee them- 
ſelves deprived of their property, yet had not 
ſtrength to defend it. The Pope, to cover his 
rebellion with the mantle of religion, declared. 
them hereticks. Paul died after building ſeve- 
ral churches, and collecting the bones of ſaints, 
which hath procured him a place among the 
— 255 

Sect 10. On the deceaſe of Pope Paul I. duke 
Toto, by a notable fetch of policy, placed his 
brother Conſtaniine in the papal chair. He 
maintained himſelf in it above a year, when 


* Befides the letters in the Codex Carolinus, which we 
ſhall have occaſion to cite, ſee Re/pon/a ad Gallas in Har- 
duin's concil. in which occurs a glaring proof of this 
Pope's fallibility, or rather ignorance ; and the Rewelar. 
Stephani II. in Labbe concil. The reciprocal behaviour of 
the Pope and Pepin, and the true nature of the prant, 
have in modern times produced many learned pieces on 
both ſides, ſee Muratcri's hiſtory of Italy, and the late 
Mr. Moſheim's inſtitut. hiftor. eccleſ. where alſo are quoted 
many other writings belonging to this article. To theſe 
muſt be added 4/jemann. See alſo Caves hiftor. liter. Ce- 
. Hiler's hifloir. des auteurs, and Fabricius's biblioth. Lat. med. 
& infim. etat. | 5 

+ The thirty- one letters from Paul to King Pepin, are 
in the Codex Carolinus; beſides ſome other documents to 
be found in Labbe's concil. and Harduin's concil. See Ada 
Sander. and Fabricius hibliath, Lat. 
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Chriſtopher and Sergius. two men of turbulent dii- 

fitiohs, by the help of the 
bly e him; confined in a convent Płi- 
=p the prieſt, whom another party had choſen 
and promoted their friend Stephen III. or IV. 
who, accordingly: from this time is ac- 


109 
Longobards, forci- 


counted the 4 Pope. He behaved with ex- 
treme cruelty towards the adherents of the two, 


who had been choſen before. On this occa- 


fion it was enacted in a council, that no lay- | 
man ſhould be eligible, but that the Pope ſhould 


always be a prieſt or deacon of the church of 
Nome. He carefully cultivated the friendſhip 
of the emperor Charles the Great, which was of 
eminent uſe to him in his perpetual broils with 
the emperor De/iderius. He died “. 

Sect. 11. His ſucceſſor was Hadrian I. a 
Roman, of noble birth. Under him the em- 
peror Charlemagne over-running the kingdom of 


Italy, became maſter of Rome. Hadrian having 


greatly promoted this important enterprize, 
Charles in return for his ſervices made repeated 
grants to the ſee of Rome. Charles however did 
not loſe ſight of his own dignity, nor pay a 
ſervile ſubmiſſion to the Pope. He arreſted 
the Pope's Legates; and by caufing the de- 
crees of the ſecond council of Nice (which had 
been fo agreeable to the Pope) to be rejected 


in the celebrated eccleſiaſtical aſſembly at Franc- 
fort on the Maine, he plainly thewed, that he 


* All the letters remaining of him may be found in the 
Codex Carolinus, and ſome off them betray the ſelfiſh and 
litigious diſpoſition of the Pope. The acts of the Late- 
ran council held in the year 769 were firſt publiſhed by 
Cajet Cenni at Rome, 1735, whoſe diſſertation annexed to 
it is alſo to be conſulted, See Mongitere biblioth. ficul. 
Muratori's hiltory of Italy, and Ceiller's hiſtoir des auteurs. 
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would not be preſcribed to in civil, nor even 


in religious matters. At that time the doctrine 
of the Spaniſh Biſhops Elipand and Felix, con- 
cerning the myſtery of the incarnation, made a 
great noiſe. Hadrian manifeſted a moſt vehe- 
ment zeal, but alſo a very ſhallow knowl 


of the fundamental articles of faith; his. death 


was much lamented by the Emperor Charles the 
Great*, 

| Sect. 12. Leo III. a native of Rome, was no 
ſooner choſen than he notified it to the Emperor 
Charles, with actual marks of his ſubmiſſion : 
And the Emperor in the perſons of his own mi- 
niſters, received homage from the Romans. Leo 
held a council at Rome, in order to repeat the con- 
demnation of the adoptian hereſy. But in the 
interim a violent rebellion broke out againſt him, 
headed by Paſchal and Campulus, two perſons. of 
great note, who by very cruel treatment ob- 
liged him to make his eſcape, and ſeek redreſs 
from the Emperor Charles. He ordered the 
Pope to be reconducted to Rome, by his ambaſ- 
ſadors, and ſoon after going himſelf in perſon, 
held a council of ſuch of the clergy as were on 
the ſpot, where Pope Leocleared himſelf by oath 


from the accuſations brought againſt him ; and 


Of this Pope forty- ſix letters are to be found in the Co- 
dex Carolinus, that is, in the collection of letters written by 
the Popes from Gregory III. to Hadrian I. to the princes of 
the Carolingian houſe ; and of which the Emperor Charles 
the Great ordered a collection to be made in 791. See them 
in Muratori ſcriptor. rero Italici. Beſides theſe, other letters 
from this Pope are to be found in the collection of councils. 
The codex Canonum, preſented by Pope Adrian to the Empe- 


. ror Charles, And the eighty capitula attributed to him in 


Sirmond's concil. Gall. deſerve likewiſe ſome notice. Concern- 
ing the celebrated grant of the Emperor Charles to Pope Ha- 
drian, ſee Maſbeim inflitut. hiſt, eccleſ. | 
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the authors of the tumult were puniſhed, At 
the end of this year the Emperor Charles an- 
nexed the title of Emperor to his ſovereignty 
over the city of Rgme. ' The truth may ſuffer, 
if the ſhare Pope Leo had in this be nat rightly 
underſtood. From ſome unknown motives, he, 
a few years after, paid a freſh viſit to the Empe- 
ror Charles, and a year or two #fter this, found 
himſelf aggrieved by the imperial commiſſaries 


in /taly, who poſſibly attended to their maſter's 


intereſt, with more fidelity than was agreeable 
to the Pope. But he met with no countenance 
from the Emperor, the indecent procedure of 
the Pope's Legates in England having raiſed a 
well-grounded jealouſy in Charles. In the diſ- 
turbances ariſen in the church, concerning the 

roceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt from the Son, 
Pope Leo ſhewed himſelf rather a politician than 
an infallible doctor. On the demiſe of Charle- 
magne, the Romans again revolted. | Pope Leo 
cauſed ſome to be executed, which diſpleaſed 
the new Emperor, who erected on that occaſion 
a ſpecial commiſſion at Rome, but by the Pope's 
addreſs it turned out to his advantage. He 
died ſoon after“. | 


 * Loomis III. Epiſtolæ ad Carolum, firſt publiſhed by Her- 
man Couring, are, together with the letter to the Patriarch 
Fortunatus of Grado, preſerved in the collection of coun- 
ils. Baluzius miſcel. gives us this Pope's confeſſion of 
faith. Among other mandates of his is, that which Grag 
tian cap Nos ſe in competenter 9. vii. by miſtake attributes to 
Pope Leo-lV. Among the monuments belonging to this 
place, are to be added the Carmen de Carolo Magno S Leo- 
nis ad Carolum adwentu, which goes by the name of Alcuin, 
and has been moſt correctly publiſhed by Baſnage, and the 
ſtately monument of Moſaic work in Alemann's dig. de Late- 
ran. Pariet. in Gravius's The. bift. & antigu. Ital. | 
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CHAP. Il. 
| The Hiſtory of the Payacy. 


Sect. 1. 11 this period the Papal dignity re- 
ceived a remarkable increaſe. With 
reſpect to the church, the Popes not only aſ- 
ſumed the title of univerſal Biſhop, or head of 
the church, but ſtrenuouſly laboured to improve 
this at firſt unmeaning title, into ſomething more 
ſubſtantial. | 
Sect. 2. Tho' the eaſtern patriarchs were not 
wanting in a vigorous oppolition, yet the Bi- 
ſhops of Rome were ſo fortunate as to ſubject to 
themſelves moſt of the weſtern churches. The 
means made uſe for this purpoſe were the ſuper- 
ſtitious veneration of the pretended chair of St. 
Peter, cheriſhed by them. The divifions among 
the clergy, which produced the cuſtom, of ap- 
pealing to the Popes; the obligation carefully 
aid on the miſſionaries among the Pagans to 
ee the Pope together with Chriſt; the zeal 
for maintaining the dignity and authority of the 
Popes againſt the juſt claims of inferior eccle- 
ſiaſticks and laymen, which dignity was heigh- 
tened by the grant of privileges, and particu- 
larly by ſending the pallium, to which may be 
added the fantaſtical deſire of ſome prelates, to 
be conſecrated by the Pope himſelf ; the ſepara- 
tion from the eaſtern church, which was always 
decried as heretical ; the ſtri& care taken to at- 
tack the body of the monks to the ſervice of the 
See of Rome; the collections of the Papal de- 
cretals, and of the canon laws of Rome, &c. 


Sect. 
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Sect. 3. The extent of this authority cannat 
be precifely determined, though it is certain that 
it was much larger in the churches newly planted, 
of the number of which it was the misfortune 
of thoſe in Germany to be, than in the ancient. 
Sect. 4. Infallibility could not be admitted 


againſt the evidence of the fall of Honorius, and 


of the manifeſtly wicked lives of ſome Popes. 
Nor does it appear to have been a doctrine, 


ſince it was thought neceſſary, that the Pope 


ſhould not only tranſmit his confeſſion of faith, 


but alſo at his elevation, take the ſolemn oath 


of religion. 

Sect. 5. Beſides, the decrees of councils were 
preferred to the ſentences of the Popes ; whole 
churches, thoſe of Africa, for inſtance, and Aui- 


leia endeavoured to aſſert their freedom; ſome 


Biſhops, he of Ravenna, for inſtance, did nat 


allow the Pope to be their judge; and the Em- 
or and kings of Spain, France and England 


ſtill exerciſed the ſupreme power in eccleſiaſtical 
matters. 3 
Sect. 6. It is a ridiculous pretence, that the 
Pope was acknowledged to have a power of 
creating and depoling kings. „ 
Sect. 7. On the other hand it is an undeniable 
truth, that the ſovereigns of the city of Rome, 


who were firſt the Greet Emperors, then Char- 


lemagne, looked on the Popes as their ſubjects : 
And did ſummon them judicially to appear, and 
even inflicted puniſhments on them. — 

Sect. 8. Now the Biſhops of Rome became 
ſſeſſed of territories and ſubjects, which at 


ct proceeded from the princes and kings f 


France, of the Carlovingian line, who in a great 


meaſure owing their promotion to the friendſhip 


of. the Popes, in the warmth of their grati- 
tude 
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tude firſt beſtowed poſſeſſions in Taly on the Set 
of Rome *. | 
Sect. 9. Nothing is more difficult, than pre- 
ciſely to determine what Pepin and Charlemagne 
granted to the Pope. Muratori mentions the 


following cities and places to have been ſubjected 


by Pepin to the See of Rome, Ravenna, Rimini, 
Peſaro, Cæſena, Fano, Senigaglia, Fefi, Forlim- 
popoli, Forli, Montefeliro, Acerragio, Monte di 
Lucaro, Serra, $. Marino, Bobio, Urbino, Cagli, 


Luceolo, Gobbio, Comaccio, Narni. This grant 


was indeed enlarged by Charlemagne, but it is im- 
poſſible that he ſhould have given to that See al- 
moſt all 7taly, and even Corſica. | 
Sect. 10. As it is certain that thefe princes 
properly conveyed to the Pope no more than an 
uſufructuary enjoyment of theſe territories, re- 
taining to themſelves the ſovereignty ; ſo it is paſt 


doubt, that the city of Rome, tho' the Popes 


were inveſted with certain prerogatives, was not 
comprehended among them ; but was ſubje& 
to Charlemagne, as it had been before to the 


Greek Emperors, who accordingly exerciſed the 


ſeveral branches of ſupreme power Þ. 

Sect. 11. The elections of the Popes were 
ſtill carried on by violence and bribery ; and the 
Greek Emperors always ſtrove to promote ſome 
creature of theirs. The right of election ſtill. 
remained in the clergy, the ſenate, and the peo- 
ple, and the very ſoldiery, were not excluded 
from it. Mention is made indeed of cardinals, 
but in an indeterminate ſenſe. The exclu- 


See hiftoir 42 droit publique ecclefiaſtique F raxcoir, and 
Abbe Vellys hiftoir de France depuis J etabliſſement de la Mo- 


narcbie. 


See Muratri droit de Pempire fur Petat ecclgſ. 
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ſion of the laity from paſſive ſuffrages at the 


election was an innovation. | 
Sect. 12. As the death of the Popes, ſo alſo 
their election was notified to the ſovereign of the 
city of Rome, who by himſelf, or his vicegerent 
at Ravenna, confirmed the latter. The Greek 
Emperors exacted a ſum of money for their ra- 
tification, and if this impoſt was for a while in- 
termitted, yet it was again reſtored. The de- 


poſition of Pope Martin was ſomething extra- 


ordinary. | 

Sect. 13. The new elected Pope was conſe- 
crated by the neighbouring Biſhops of Oftia, 
Porto and Alba. | BEE | 

Se. 14. We muſt in the laſt place mention 
the kiſſing of the foot, a token of reſpect which 


had before been paid to the high prieſt among 


the Pagans. 
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POP ES of ROME, 


Under the Carlovingian and Saxon. 
Emperors. 


CHAP. I. 
Of the Hiſtory of the Poyes of Rome. 


EECT 1 


Of. the Hiſtory of the Popes of Rome of the 
ninth Century. 


N the death of Leo was 
$ choſen Pope Stephen IV. or 
V. He paid a viſit to Lewis 
Ss tbe Pious, which is ſaid to 

have been of great advan- 

817. tage to him, and died - | 
Of this Pope we have no remains. The decretal con 
 cerning the election of a Pope attributed to him, being 
— Sect 
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Set. 2. The Romans hereupon chooſing Paſ- 


cal I. and having conſecrated him, without the 
Emperor's 2 the new Pope found 
himſelf under a neceſſity, by an expreſs embaſly, 
to excuſe himſelf to the Emperor, who for this 
time was pleaſed to overlook the offence, but was 
afterwards the more rigid in maintaining his 
right, Pope Paſchal was very zealous for 
image worſhip, and had the honour of placing the 
imperial crown on the head of young Lotharins 
at Rome ; but he loſt his proceſs againſt the 
convent of Farfa. Soon after the city was diſ- 
turbed by a ſedition, for which Leo and Theo- 
dore loſt their heads. This being an invaſion of 
the ſoverejgnty of the . he ſent hither a 
particular commiſſion. Paſchal indeed acquit- 
ted himſelf by oath, yet protected the rebels 
but died ſoon after. He was publickly hated 


after his death, yet the church of Rome worſhips - 


him as a ſaint “. a 

Sect. 3. The new election was tumultuous 
one ſide voting for Zinzinnus, and the other for 
Eugenius II. a native of Rome, who obtained the 
majority. The Emperor Lotharius was obliged 


in the name of his father to ſuppreſs ſome 


abuſes, which had crept in, to the detriment of 
the imperial dignity. He publiſhed a remark- 
able edict ; and among other things not only 
confirmed the freedom of election, but likewiſe 
enjoined, that every Pope when choſen ſhould 
take an oath of fidelity ro the Emperor before 


Of this Pope three letters are to be found in the Concil. 
reg. But the moſt important document would be the fa- 
mous letter of Donation, which King Lewis the Pious is ſaid 
to have ſent to this Pope in the year 817, were it not a 
notorious fact, that it was firſt forged in the 12th century, 
us I hope to have proved in the Cen/ara diplomatic quod Lu- 
devicus Pius Paſchali conrefſiſſe N Fe 
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the imperial miniſter. The controverſy about 
images again revived. The ſynod of Paris de- 
clared againſt image-worſhip. Eugenius had the 
merit of calling a council at Rome, for the ob- 
ſervance of church-diſcipline, and died * | 
Sect. 4. Yalentinus, the following Pope, who 
before had been only archdeacon, died at the 
end of five weeks +. 
Sect. 5. The new election fell on Gregory IV. 
a Roman, but he was not conſecrated till the im- 
perial miniſters, had examined and approved the 
election. Sometime after the Pope was proſe- 
cuted by the convent of Farfa, and was caſt. 
Pope Gregory was deeply concerned in the de- 
teſtable and repeated rebellion of king Lewis's 
ſons againſt their father. He went himſelf into 
France, where, if he met with any diſagreeable 
treatment from the Emperor, and even the Bi- 
ſhops, it was thro? his own fault. Afterwards he 
conceived himfelf to be ill-uſed by the Emperor 
Lotharius ; and. Lewis the Pious countenanced 
his complaints. He built a new town near Oſtia, 
and died 4. 
| Sect. 


In the collection of councils we find a letter from Eu- 

genius to Bernard Biſhop of Vienne; an inſtrument for the 
archbiſhop of Lorch firlt publiſhed by Geb in appendic. 
chronic. Reicherſb ; a letter to the Biſhops in France; the 
letter to Michael! the Greek Emperor, relating to images, and 
the deerees of the council of Rome. The other pieces fa- 
thercd on him by Gratian and others, are none of his. See 
Fatricii biblioth. Lat. mel. & inſim. ætat. The famous copi- 
tulare Romanum Lotharii is to be found in Baluxxi's capitol. 
and Harduin's concil. ' 

+ See Muratori's hiſtory of Tah. 

Of this Pope are ſtill remaining a letter to the Biſhops 
of the Franks in Agebard 's works; another to all the Biſhops 
concerning the 1 of the Pope of Rome in Sirmond's 
concil. Gall; a letter from the convent of Fleury in Balnxi 


mi/- 
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Sect. 6. It was chiefly owing: to, the. bad 
ſtate of the empire, under the Emperor Lotha- 
rius, that Sergius II. whom the Romans had 
choſen in a competition with Jahn the deacon, 
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was conſecrated without waiting for the impe- 


rial confirmation; but Lotbarius ſo reſented it, 
that he ſent his ſon to Rome whom he had no- 


minated King of 7aly, together with Drago arch- 


biſhop of Metz, among other affairs, to enquire 
into the election, which they confirmed. They 
alſo acquitted Sergius of the charges brought 
againſt him by the archbiſhops of Milan and 
Ravenna. The Saracens having paſſed over into 
Tialy from Africa, plundered St. Peter's church, 
and the ſuburbs of Rome. It was Sergius who 
cauſed to be built the ſo famous Scala Sanfa ; 
ſoon after he died “. | 
Sect. 7. Leo IV. was alſo choſen and con- 
ſecrated without the previous approbation of the 
Emperor; but the reaſons were important, and 
the manner of it was ſuch as to be in no wiſe in- 
jurious to the imperial dignity. He crowned 
the young Emperor Lewis II. at Rome, and ad- 
.ded to the city a ſuburb, by which St. Peter's 
church came to be within the city itſelf, He 
likewiſe in the ſcite of Cenlumcella, a ruined town; 


miſcell. a diploma for St. Auſcarius in Lindenbrog. /criptor. ret. 
ſeptintr. But the letter to the orthodox in Sir mond, Tom. III. 
is ſpurious. See Marca concord. Jacerd. & imp. Mabillon 
annal. ord. Bened. Cave hiflor. liter. and Fabricins's bib- 
liath; lat. med. & infim, ætat. A Bro ad 

* Of this Pope Platina ſays, but falſly, that he was the 
firſt, who changed his name, which originally fignified 
Hege ſniut. See Bonuni numiſ. pontif. Harduin concil. bas 
a letter of his to the tranſalpine Eiſnops. Other letters 
are alſo aſcribed to him, for which ſee Fabricius biblicth. Lat. 
med. &c. See Muratori's hiſtory of Italy, Aflcrati dſſ de nowd 
apoc ha Ludowici II. imp. 1 
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built that of Leopolis ; which by a ſecond viciſ- 
ſitude was altered to Civita Vecchia, a revolt 
happening at Rome, the Emperor Lewis effectu- 
ally exerted his power as ſovereign of the city. 
Leo died, and is a faint *. 

Set. 8. They who give credit to the fa- 
mous ſtory of Pope Joan inſert her in this place. 
In our judgment this hiſtory is not fo much a 
fable as a riddle, of which the ſolution has not 
yet been ſufficiently attempted : But it is very 
groſs to pretend that the proteſtants are the au- 
thors of a ſtory which was public, at leaſt three 
hundred years before the Reformation ; however 
we do not include her, that we may avoid a 
breach in the chronology F. 

Se. 9. Of Benedict III. nothing is more 
remarkable than his promotion. When the Em- 
peror Lewis II. on notice of his election, in or- 
der to his confirmation ſent miniſters to aſſiſt at 
his inauguration, an oppoſite party found means, 
with the aid of the imperial deputies to ſubſti- 


Of Leo's decretals the moſl remarkable is, that in Gra- 
tian diſt. x. cap. 9. he is reputed the author of the Sermo le- 
cura paſterali in Harduin; but it is of an earlier date; but 
the collection of councils has four letters of his which are 
of unqueſtionable authenticity. 

+ The writers concerning Pope Joan are carefully enu- 
merated by Sagittarius introd. in hift. eccigſ. Fabricixs in bib- 
lioth Græc. Haſæns bibliath. Brem. and Dufeſnoi in cata- 
logue des hiſtor. Among thoſe who diſpute this ſtory, Da- 
ud Blondel, and among the defenders of it Fred. Span- 
beim and his tranſlator Enfant are undoubtedly the beſt 
among the moderns, ſee Eccard. hiftor, Franc. oriental. Le- 

uien orient. Chriſtian. Heumann. in Syllog. difſertat. ſacrar. 

ae hiſtory of Popery and Lambertini de beatif. & canoni/. 
In Webre's Specim. ome paræmiar. hiftoricar. is to be found 
an invertigation of this hiſtory, which probably would not 

Rave been looked for there. | 
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tute a noted perſon, called Anaſtaſius; but Be- 
xedif maintained his ground. He died *. 

Set. 10. Nicolas I. chiefly owed his elec- 
tion to the authority of the preſent Emperor 
Lewis IT. His abilities were accompanied with 
pride and ambition, which he firſt expoſed by 
accepting the extravagant honours paid him by 
the Emperor Lewis. The ſame paſſions led 
him to eſpouſe the cauſe of Ignatius the depoſed 
patriarch of Conſtantiuople, againſt the Emperor 
Michael and Photius the new patriarch, in hopes 
of recovering the provinces, which the Greek 


860. 


Emperors had ſequeſtred from the See of Rome, 


and ſubjected to that of Conſtantinople. His diſ- 
appointment in this provoked him to the total 
ſeparation of the Greek from the Latin church. 
In his time matters were carried to ſuch an ex- 
tremity, that Nicolas and Photius mutually ex- 
communicated each other, and the latter charged 
all the weſtern churches with departing from 
the pure doctrine: But on a change in the go- 
vernment, he was depoſed. The diſturbances 
however ſtill continued. Nicolas alſo dexterouſly 
availed himſelf of the diſputes which aroſe 


among the Kings of the Franks, and of the fa- 


mous affair of the divorce of king Lotbarius 
the younger and Tbietberge, to extend his power 
to the detriment of thoſe Kings; tho Lewis II. 
on this occaſion countenanced, as he had done 
before, Jobs archbiſhop of Ravenna, ſo now the 
archbiſhops of Treves and Cologne, who had been 


In the collection of councils are four pieces of his; 
among which the diploma for the abbey of Alicer vey, firſt 
publithed in Dacher's Spicil, is remarkable, fee Mabillon de re 
deplom. Beſides Muratori's hiſtory of ltaly, Garamęi s difie;- 
rat. de nummio argenteo Benedicti III. gives a great inhgbt 
into the hiſtory of this Pope. 

bY ex- 
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excommunicated by the Pope; and even him- 


ſelf took a journey to Rome, yet the haughty 
Pope, by his dexterity, always carried his point: 
Art laſt he died, after having by his zeal acquired 
the ſurname of Great, and the honour of cano- 
niſation- . | | 
Sect. 11. The new election was not entirely 


free from diſturbances; but what rendered it 


moſt remarkable was the excluſion of the Em- 
peror's deputies: However the Emperor Lewis 
confirmed the election of Adrian II. He had 
been married, but immediately after his pro- 
motion his wife and daughter were murdered. 


In the matter of Photius every thing went ac- 
cording to the wiſhes of the Pope. The trouble- 


ſome affair of King Lotharius ſeemed alſo to be 
drawing towards a concluſion ; but it was not 
terminated till the deceaſe of that Prince. His 
ſucceſſion, and the frequent animoſities among 
the Kings of the Carlovingian race, gave the Pope 
frequent occaſion to interpoſe with a high hand 
of authority; but they were not wanting in their 
tutn ſometimes to anſwer him in very plain 
terms. He died . 5 


Of this Pope we have near a hundred letters, which are 
to be met with entirely perſect in Coleti's collection of coun- 
cils, ſee Fal ricius's biblioth. Grœc. and bib lit cb. Lat. med. & 
infim. ætat, Where alſo mention is made of other writings 
attributed to this Pope. It is obſervable, that Nicholas was 
hererodox in the doctrine of baptiſm. Of his remarkable 
conteſt with Pbotius, ſee Maſcim's inflitut. Biſtor. eccle/\. and 
Halch's bifter.' controv. de proceſſ. ſpir. ſancti. 

+ Of Arian II. the Cancil. reg. furniſhes us with 
thirty-two letters, moſt of which relate to the diſputes 
among the Kings of the Frank: And in the ſame work, 
among the records of the fourth general council, are alſo 
his letters relating to Photius, In Balugius we allo find a 
decretal of his relating to marriage, ſee Murateri, Uber 
de ſcript. ſatriſque wernac, and Fabricius titiethe Lat. med. 
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Sect. 12. Fobn VIII. who was now- choſen, is 
particularly remarkable for his conduct in the 
two vacancies of the imperial throne. Charles 
the Bald prevailed with Pope Jobn by preſents, 
to crown him, tho' the right was evidently on 
the ſide of Lewis the German King. That the 
Emperor at that time granted the city of Rome 
to the Pope, is falſe; but he did reſign Capua 
to him. As the Pope continued faithfully at- 
tached to this Emperor, ſo he took great pains 
ro hinder the ſucceſſion of the German Princes 
to the Kingdom of 7aly, and even endeavoured 
to raiſe Boſo duke of Provence to the imperial 
throne, and excommunicated the ſtates of Lom- 
bardy, particularly the archbiſhop of Milan, for 
their fidelity to the emperor Carlomannus. At 
laſt however he was obliged to perform the co- 
ronation of Charles the Groſs, He had alſo other 
ſecular diſputes, eſpecially with the marquilles 
of Toſcana and the dukes of Spoleto and Naples. 
The popiſh eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians cenſured 
him for approving of the new exaltation of Phs- 
tius to the chair of Coꝝſtantinople. His turbulent 
life appears to have ended by violence “. 

Se. 13. The new election which was car- 
ried in favour of Marinus called Martin II. was 
a maſter-piece of the Tuſcan party, and very de- 
trimental to the imperial rights, tho' the new 


* They who admit of the above-mentioned female Pope, 
call him John IX. we here follow the herd; and if we 
did not, Joan, as a woman, could not vary the lift with 
reſpect to any Pope of the name John. In Concil. reg. are 


three hundred and twenty letters, and one oration of this 


Pope, ſee Fabricius bibliath. Græc. Balurius in Miſcel. gives 
us an account of his life, and two letters of his. Mura- 
tori in his hiſtory of nah throws a great light on the hi- 


ſtory of this Pope. Of his behaviour in Photus's affair, 
ſee Leguien's orient. chriſtian. 
| 
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Pope ſpared no good words to ingratiate him 
ſelf with the Emperor: He releaſed his friends 
from that excommunication which had been 
pronounced againſt them by his predeceſſor, 
and even reinſtated Formoſus into the biſhopric 
of Porto. On the other hand, he condemned 
what had been done by Jobn in the affair of 
Photius, and died *. 73 

Sect. 14. He was ſucceeded by Adrian III. a 
Roman, who ſoon after died at Worms, in his 
way to a Diet +. | | 

Sect. 13. Tho' Stephen V. or according to 
others VI. was choſen in the preſence of the 
imperial ambaſſador, yet Charles the Groſs highly 
reſented the performance of the conſecration 
without his formal conſent. He had thoughts 
of depoſing the Pope; but good words brought 
him to temper. Stephen had the pleaſure of fee- 
ing Photius depoſed by Leo the Wiſe, the new 
Greek Emperor; but was not yet thoroughly ſa- 
tisfied, The deceaſe of the Emperor Charles 
threw both the whole empire of the Franks, and 
alſo Lacy, into violent confuſions. Beringarius 
duke of Friul, Mido duke of Spoleto, and Arnul- 
phus the new German King, were competitors for 


It is clear why Marinus is generally called Martin, ſee 
Lenfant hiſtoir. du Concil. de Conſtance. All that remains 
of Pope Marinus is a charter granted to a Benedifine mo- 
paſtery in France, for which ſee Sirmma's concil. Gall. 

+ Aadriaz is ſaid to have made two decretals cancernin 
the election and conſecration of the Pope, and likewie 
the election of the Kings of 7taly, both derogatory to the 


Emperor. But the ſilence af the moſt ancient writers, and 


the differences among thoſe who mention them, with re- 


ſpect to the true contents of the firſt decretal, and the 


ſubſequent hiſtory, juſtify the ſuſpicion of thoſe who look 
upon the whole as a fable. See Eccard de reb. Franc. erien- 
tal. and Muratori's hiſtory of Hag. 
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the ſucceſſion. The Pope ſided with Wido, and 
placed the imperial crown on his head. But in 
that ſame year he died “. | 

Sect. 16. Formoſus, the celebrated Biſhop of 
Porto, who had been excommunicated by Pope 
Fohn, and abſolved by Pope Martin, was pro- 
moted thro? the general opinion of his abilities 
to the chair of Rome. Whether the impious 
Sergius was Choſen by another party is uncertain. 
The latter however took part with Adelbert mar- 
quis of Tuſcany, and occaſioned Formoſus a great 
deal of trouble. He continued the epiſtolary 
correſpondence with the Greeks, relating to Pho- 
tius : And tho? at firſt he ſeemed to ſide with 
the Emperor Wido and his fon Lambert, even 
crowning the latter as Emperor; yet afterwards, 
the injuries he received from them obliged him 
twice to ſollicit the aſſiſtance of Arnulphus the 
German King, on whom, when he had taken 
Rome, he placed the imperial crown. He died 


ſoon after +. 


The few genuine letters remaining of Pope Szephen 
are to be met with in Harduin's Concil. with which ſhould 
alſo be compared Maufi's Supplem. Concil. another ſaid- to 
have been ſent by him into Spaix is forged, ſee Marca de 
Marc. Hijpan. Baroniu' Annal. where is to be ſeen a ſmall 
ſpeech of his againſt talkivg in church. Among his de- 
crees the moſt famous is that in Gratian Dif. xix. cap. enim. 
vero; but that he ſuppreſſed the fiery ordeal, wants proof. 
In the hiſtory of this and the ſucceeding times, it is indiſ- 

nſably neceſſary to know what in /taly and the 
— Empire, after the extinction of the Carle vingian line. 

In the collection of councils are the letters relatiag 
to Phetius ; and in Flodoard 's hifter. ecclej. Rheim. Some 
others which paſſed. between — Fulco and this 
Pope. Of the wiitings falſly attribu 
brecius' biblioth. Lat. med. 5 inflen. tat. See Mabeillon 
frefat. & dijert, the hiſtory of Popery, Cave hiftoir. liter. 
and Muratori's hiſtory of /taly. The German hiſtorians re- 
cord the ſeparate oath which the Roman; took in doing 


homage to the Emperor 4rnu/f, 


I 21 © # 


891. 


to him, ſee Fa- 
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Sect. 17. Boniface VI. was Pope no longer 
than fifteen days; whether it was death, or any 


; 2 other accident that put an end to his dignity is 


897. 


898. 


uncertain. Some, tho* wrongfully, omit him | 
in the liſt of Popes 

Sect. 18. Now the 7. uſcan party found 
means to exalt to the papacy Stephen VI. or VII. 
Biſhop of Anagni: He ſided at firſt with the 
Emperor Arnulf, afterwards with the Emperor 
Lambert. His indecent procedure in a council 
againſt the reputation, and even the body of 
Formoſus, are a blot on his memory. But the 
Romens, in a tumult, recompenſed his wicked- 
neſs, by ſtrangling him “. 

Sect. 19. The election fell on Romanus, bro- 
ther, or rather nephew to Pope Martin. He 
gave orders, that Formoſus's body ſhould be 


again buried, and declared his acts to be legal 


and valid. He died in the fourth month of his 
pontificate . 

Sect. 20. His ſucceſſor Theodore II. was a 
friend of an and died after twenty days. 

Sect. 21. The Tuſcan party now made an 
effort for promoting their favourite Sergius, but 
their enemies carried the election in tavour of 
Jobn IX. a native of Tivoli. He became par- 
ticularly famous for two councils held at Rome 
and Ravema, which not only fully reſtored the 
honour of Formeſus, confirmed the coronation of 
the: e Emperor Lambert, thoꝰ to the prejudice of 


** The grnvinnef of the two letters in Labbe's Concil. 
is ſtill ſuſpected. Fladoard has another. Of the council at 
Rome,” and the cruel treatment of Formo/zs, ſee among the 
ancient Aexiliuu's libri duo de ordinatione Formsfi in the 
ſeventeenth volume of the Bi2/. Marc. patr. Likewiſe his 
dialogues publiſhed by Mabillon annul. p. 28, Allo Labbe's 
conc.” 


+ Two letters of his are in Marca à hi. Hiſpan. 
8 | the 
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the Emperor Arnulf, and puniſhed Sergius and 
his adherents, but enacted ſeveral wholeſome 
laws concerning the election of the Pope and 
the imperial prerogatives at Rome. The Em- 
peror Lambert, who had hitherto ſupported him- 
ſelf, died. Berengarius I. recovered his power, and * 
Pope John did not long ſurvive the former “. oh 


. 


Of the H:ſtory of the Popes of the tenth, 
and the beginning of the eleventh Cen- 
curry. a . 1 8 ; | | 


Sect. 1. OF Pope Benedi# IV. we know no- 
| thing more remarkable, than that 

he crowned, as Roman Emperor, Lewis, the new 

King of Italy, who had inherited, from his fa- 

ther Boſo, the recently erected kingdom of Ar- 

les. This Prince exerciſed the imperial power 901. 

in the city of Rome; but was ſoon after deprived 

of his new empire, as Benedict was of his life by 

Berengarius, whom Adelbert marquis of Tuſcany, 

itrongly ſupported +, due oy 
Sect: 2. Leo V. a Benedifine monk ſucceeded 

him, but was obliged not long after to reſign, 

by the wickedneſs: of his ſucceſſor Chriſtopher I. 

or according to others, Chriſtopbunus. But the 


90g. 


* Documents relating to the above two councils are ta 
be found in Harduin's concil. There allo ate the oaly foud 
letters remaining of Pope Fohn ; but relatively to the firlt 


mutt be compared Mabillon's M/ ali. 


+ We have two letters of this Pope in the eollecxĩon or 
councils. Mabillun has publiſhed a third, fee Fabricius 
ligt. Lat. med. & infim. atat. 


latter 
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latter met with the fate he deſerved, and both 


died in priſon *. WF: | 
Sect. 3. At laft the Tuſcan party obtained 
their ends, and raiſed the notorious Sergius III. 
to the ſtation, after which he had ſo long aſ- 
Pired in vain. What is ſaid of him is not con- 
firmed, that he ordered the body of Formoſus to 
be a ſecond time dug up. He rebuilt the La- 
teran church and died, leaving a memory de- 
teſted by poſterity, on. account of his amours 
with Mareſia; and many other vices Ft. 
Sect. 4. Anaſtaſus III. a native of Rome, was 


? 


created Pope, and died. 


Of Leo nothing remains; and of Chrifopher only one 
letter in Labbe's concil. It is neceſſary here to mention, 
that in theſe times lived at Rome the celebrated Theodora 
with her two daughters Marofia and Theodora : They had 
been both entirely devoted to the Tuſcan Y, as it was 
called, of which marquis Adelbert was the leader, They 
not only lived in the moſt ſcandalous debauchery with the 
chief of the Roman nobility, but at a time when it might be 
truly ſaid, there was no King in //rae/, got the whole govern- 
ment into their hands. The chief circumſtances relating 
to this are to be met with in Laitprand ; and tho? among the 
moderns, Eccard, Muratori himſelf, and eſpecially Nerini de 
templo, Bonifac. repreſent him as a defamer and ſuperficial 
propagator of the calumnies of the upon party; yet 
there are teſtimonies from other authors of undoubted credit, 
as Siegbert of Gemblours, Alleric, and the author of the chro- 
nicle of Fwrfa, which ſufficiently confirm the accounts of 
the infamous lives of theſe women. 

+ The accounts of this Pope vary. Moſt of the ancients 
do him little honour. Johanne; Diaconus, whoſe book de 
ecclefia Romana Lateranenfi is publiſhed in Mabillon's Muſeum 
Ital. and his epitaph in Maratori's hiſtory of Italy, are more 
favourable to him: But it muſt be owned, that the authority 
of the latter is in itſelf ſuſpicious, and that the former, by 
reaſon of the age of the author who was born only in the 
thirteenth century, cannot preponderate againſt the con- 
currence of others. Two letters only remain of Sergius, ſee 
Fabrians biblioth, Lat. med. & infim. etat. 
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Sect. 5. As little is known of his ſucceſſor 
Laudo who is ſaid to have been a Sabine, 

Set. 6, John was choſen next. He owed 
his election chiefly to his favourite Theodora the 
mother, who had alſo before procured him the 
biſhopric of Bologna, and afterwards the arch- 
biſhopric of Ravenna. The illegality of this 
election was matter of great complaint. His 


moſt famous exploit, tho' in ſome reſpects ex- 


ceptionable, was a ſignal victory over the Sa- 
racens, He crowned Beringarius I. Roman em- 


914. 


915. 


peror, who not long after was overthrown by 916. 


Rudolphus the new King of Tac, as this laſt was 

by the new duke of Burgundy. At Rome every 

thing was ſwayed by Marg/a, who on the death of 

her firſt huſband Alberic, married Wido duke 

of Tuſcany. - Pope Fohn being on ill terms with 

them, they ſecured his perſon, and he died in 
riſon *. 

Sect. 7. Of Leo VI. who ſucceeded, we only 
| know with certainty, that he poſſeſſed the chair 
ſeven months and five days, and died +. 

Set. 8. We know as little of ' Stephen VII. 


. 


92 


929. 


or VIII. tho' his pontificate laſted two years. 931. 


Sect. 9. Jobn XI. was elected very young, 


thro? the influence of Marofia, whoſe ſon he was 


by Pope Sergius III. and thus ſhe got the whole 


® In the Concil. reg. are two letters of this Pope. He 
is alſo author of the Chronicon. Comitum. „ Which 
was re- printed by Burmans in 1 beſaur. hiſt. Ital. ſee Cave's 
hiftor. liter. | ; 

+ Luitprand is miſtaken in leaving out this and the 
ſucceeding Pope; neither the time of his election, nor his 
death is known with any certainty, ſee Muratori's hiſtory of 
Italy: That it was not Leo VI. but Leo IX. who wrote 
the letter to Leodegarius of J ienne. has been already ob- 
ſerved by Fabricius biblioth, Lat. med. & infim, ætat. 


govern- 
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government into her hands. But as ſhe was 
taking ſome ſteps towards dividing her power 
with her new huſband king Hugo, her own fon 
Aberic headed the revolt of the Romans againſt 
her. He put his mother and brother into ſafe 
cuſtody, yet without prohibiting the latter from 
exerciſing his function. Of his death nothing 
more is certain than the time “. 

Sect. 10. Leo VII. a Roman, was choſen. It 
is not clear that he had been a monk. After 
many fruitleſs endeavours to reſtore the peace 
of Ttaly, he died F. 

Sect. 11. His ſucceſſor is termed Stephen VIII. 
or IX. The accounts of his being a German, 
and promoted to the papacy by the aſſiſtance of 
Otho the Great, and of the ill uſage he had in 
Rome from Alberic, are too uncertain to be haſtily 
credited. He died. 

Sect. 12. The next Pope is by ſome called 
Marinus II. and by others Martin III. He was 
a Naman and a benefactor to convents. In his 
time King Hugo was dethroned; his fon Letha- 
ius continued King for ſome lictle time. 1 his 
Pope died . 

Sect. 13. The chair next 8 on eh 
tus II. a Koman, In the mean time Beringarius II. 
on the deceaſe of King Lotharius, aſcended the re- 


* The diſpute whether Jun was the baffad of a Pope, 
is quite needleſs. For two letters of this Pope, fee Ducherne 
hiftoire des Popes, Some particulars relating hereto are to 
be found in Ratherins's letters, which were fin Dacter's Spicil. 

+ In the collection of councils are three letters, of which 
that written to Gerard archbiſhop of Lorch, is of importance 
to the hiſtory of Germany. See Mabillon's Anal. ord. Boned. 


and Muratori. 
+ Beſides ſome bulls in / ſavous of monaſteries. there 


is a remarkable letter to Sico Biſhop of Catua, the con- 


tents of which fee in Leo of Oi Chron, talen in Maura 
tori's Script. rer. Italic. | 
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throne : But his tyrannical treatment of Adel- 

| heida the queen . dowager, and others, obliged 
her to fly for refuge to the Emperor Otho the 
Great, who made his firſt expedition into 1taly 
with ſome ſucceſs. By what is known of this 
Pope's death, it is placed in a wrong year *, 
Sect. 14. The election fell on OZavianns, a 
grandſon of Maree, who hitherto had governed 
Rome, and rendered himſelf odious by moſt 
ſcandalous exceſſes: He was the firſt who 
changed his name, taking that of Joby XII. Be- 
ringarius II. was ſtill King in Tah, but reigned 
with ſuch cruelty, that the Pope, together with 
other ſtates, both eccleſiaſtical and ſecular, ap- 
plied to the Emperor Otho for ſuccour: He 
marched into Lay, came to Rome, where Pope 
Zobn put the imperial crown on his head: He 
knew very well, that as Emperor, he was ſo- 


vereign of Rome. Pope John being accuſed both 


of treaſon and perjury, and the complaints, of 
his profligate life encreaſing daily, the Emperor 
Otho repaired to Rome, and in an aſſembly of 
the clergy cauſed him to be, for weighty reaſons, 
deprived +. X Ss 

Sect. 13. At the ſame time Leo VIII. a na- 
tive of Rome, was choſen Pope, and many pru- 
dent acts paſſed for confirming the rights and 
ſupremacy of the Emperor in eccleſiaſtical 


* Beſides two letters which are in the collection of coun- 
cils, there is in Lambecci's Comm. de bibl. Cazſar. Tom. II. 
p. 65. and Manſi Supplem. concil. Tom I, p. 585. another 
of ſome uſe in the German eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, ſee Max- 
⁊uchelli's Scrittori d Italic. 

+ A few letters of this Pope ſtill remain in Labbe Con- 
cil. and Wilkins Concil. Britan. Of the Emperor O:40's 
grant on occaſion of his. coronation, and which, amon 
others, Harduin has printed in Concil, Tom. VI. See alto 
Codring, de Germ. Imp. Com. Fleury in biſtoir ecclef. and 
Others who have enquired into ſuch grants. $1 


cauſes, | 
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| 964. cauſes, and over the Pope. But after ſome un- 


965. 


967. 


ſucceſsful attempts, Jobn, who had been de- 
poſed, by the help of his partiſans of both ſexes, 
returned to Rome, took moſt furious revenge of 
his enemies, and forced Leo to fly to the em- 


| peror Otho. But before any advice of theſe diſ- 


turbances reached the emperor, the perjured 
Pope John died. The Romans, inſtead of ac- 
knowledging Pope Leo, as by their oath they 
were engaged, proceeded to a new election, and 
choſe Benedict a cardinal, deacon; but Otrho 
again came before Rome, and having taken it, 
he convoked a new aſſembly of the clergy, 
which declared Benedi#'s election void, baniſhed 
him, and reſtored Leo. Both died almoſt at 


the ſame time, Benedi#? at Hamburg, and Leo at 


Rome 

Sect. 16. The Romans did not fill up the 
vacancy, till the arrival of the imperial ambaſ- 
ſadors, when Jobn XIII. Biſhop of Narni was 
elected. A malecontent party, with which even 
Rofried the governor had joined, drove the Pope 
out of the city, and he fled to Capua for ſafety. 
This occaſioned the Emperor Otho the Great to 
go a third time in perſon to Rome, where he re- 
inſtated Pope John, and chaſtiſed the rebels 
with due ſeverity. Pope Jobn crowned young 
Otho II. and his wife Theophania a young lady of 


The moſt remarkable record of this Papacy is the 
decree paſſed in the council of Rome, 3 the 
Emperor's e in the choice of a Pope, and in 
other ſpecihed caſes. It is in Gratian's Dift. 63, cap. 23. 
In Baluz:”s Miſcel. is another letter of Pope Leo. The = 
memorial of the pretended Pope Benedi# is his tomb at 


Hamburg, which may be ſeen in Stepberſt. hiflor. eccly/. 


Ham. For illuftrating this part of the papal hiſtory, ſee Maj 


com. com. de rebus Imp. a Conrado I. the hiſtory of Popery, 


and Muratori's hiſtory of 1taly. 


Greece, 
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Greece, and paſſed the whole remainder of his 
life in tranquillity, He is falſly ſaid to have in- 
troduced the baptiſm of bells *. _ 

Se. 17. The new Pope BenediF VI. a Ro- 
man, probably obtained this dignity with the con- 
ſent of the emperor Oibo, but loſt it, together 
with his life, in a ſedition raiſed by Creſcentius 
in the beginning of the reign of the Emperor 
. 

Sect. 18. The rebels having placed cardinal 
Franco in the chair, he took the name of Boni- 
face VII. and rendered himſelf ſo odious, that 
after ſome acts of ſacrilege, he fled to Conſtan- 
tinople. 

Sect. 19. Hereupon the Tuſcan party, now 
well affected to the Emperor, carried the elec- 
tion in favour of Donus II. who ſoon after died. 

Sect. zo. The Emperor Obo II. earneſtly 


ſollicited the eleCtian of Majolus an abbot ; but 


he declining the promotion, it was conferred on 
Benedict VII. Biſhop of Sutri. Tho” his ponti- 
- ficate laſted ſome years, all we know of him is, 
that he held two councils, -and that the Em- 


* In Labbe's Concil. are not only the four remaining lets 
ters of this Pope, but likewiſe the acts of ſome councils 
relating to this hiſtory : Magis Supplem. Concil. has alſo 
a letter which had been before publiſhed by Martini 
Theſ. moniment. See Cave hiſt. liter, Muratori cites a paſ- 
ſage from an ancient chronicle, where we learn that this 
Pope, from the colour of his bair, was nicknamed the 
White Hen. An epitaph of him is to be ſeen in Baronins 
Annal. eccleſ. | 

+ Some by miſtake place Pope Domus IT. before Bene- 
dict. Some err in their accounts of the death of the latter. 
We here follow the generality, tho” it be certain, that Be- 
nedicqt V. mentioned Sect. 15. ſhould not be reckoned. In 
Harauin's Concil. Tom. VI. p. 690, is a memorable letter 
of his to Frederic archbiſhop of Saltzburg, 
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peror in his time came to Rome. Benedict 
died “. | | 

Sect. 21. The Emperor Otho was aſſiſting 
in the election of John XIV. his chancellor, 
then Biſhop of Pavia. After the Emperor's 
deceale, the flagitious Boniface VII. came again 
to Rome, ſlew Pope John, and kept poſſeſſion of 
the papal chair for ſome months. 

| Sect. 22. Upon the demiſe of Boniface, one 
Fohn, ſon of Robert, is ſaid to have been choſen, 
who for reaſons unknown is not claſſed among 
the Popes. Hereupon ſucceeded John XV. a 
ſon of Leo, who, though ſoon after expelled, 
was reſtored again. His conduct in the diſtur- 


bances which had ariſen in France, on account 


of Arnulf Biſhop of Rheims, did him little ho- 
nour, and his avarice provoked very loud com- 
plaints. He died F. | 

Sect. 23. The Emperor Otbo III. tho? not 
yet in poſſeſſion of the imperial throne, found 


means however to get his young couſin Bruno 


choſen Pope by the Romans. He took the name 
of Gregory V. and crowned the Emperor Otho at 
Rome. Soon after broke out the dangerous re- 
bellion of Creſcentius. Gregory made his eſcape 
to Pavia, and there he excommunicated the re- 
bel, who in the mean time raifed to the papal 
chair John Biſhop of Placentia, a native of Ca- 
labria, and a very artful man. Upon this the 


In Lambecci's com. de biblioth. Aug. is a letter and a 
grant of freedom from this Pope. The intricacy of chro- 


nology here renders it proper to compare Muratori's notes 


in his hiſtory of 7aly. 

1 Some letters of his are in Labbe's Concil, and Wilkins; 
Concil. Brit. See the pieces written by Pope Sylveſfer, 2s 
archbiſhop of Rheims, againſt the papal See, of which an. 
account is given in the ſequel. Concerning the tranſac- 
tions in the affair of Rheins, ſee Gollia chriflian. the bi 
toir liter, de Fr. and Longueval's hiſteir d Egliſe Gallic. 
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Emperor Otho coming to Rome, Jobn was pu- 


niſhed moſt ignominiouſly, and Gregory reſtored, . 
who in a little time after died in the flower of 


his age “. 


Sect. 24. The Emperor Otho was at that 


time preſent in Rome, and could therefore more 


ealily forward the promotion of his beloved 


preceptor Gerbert, abbot of Bobio and archbiſhop 
of Rheims and Ravenna. He aſſumed the name 
of Silveſter II. and very much diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his learning, which however occaſioned 
him to be ſuſpected, without grounds, of witch- 


craft, We know but little of his tranſactions. 


He lived upon good terms with the Emperor 
and the people of Rome, and tried the eccleſi- 
aſtical cauſes brought before him. Among 
theſe the complaints of the Biſhop of Hildeſoeim 
againſt the archbiſhop of Mentz, are indeed re- 
markable, but belong to the church hiſtory of 
Germany. He died with the character of a cele- 
brated writer, who deſerved a better treatment 

than he met with, even from the cardinals Þ. 
Sect. 25. The next Pope, by a general 
miſtake, 


* In Labb?s Concil. are five letters of Pope Gregery; 
alſo a diploma in Baluziu;'s Miſcellan. The ſpuriouineſs 
of the decree of the ſeven electors is now beyond doubt. 
See Muſcov. Commentar. de rebus imperii à Conr. I. Mura- 
tori”s hiftory of la and Fabricius biblioth. Lat. med. & 
infim. ct. 


t The moſt complete collection of letters written by 


this Pope, both before and after his exaltation to the pa- 


pal dignity, we find in Ducheſne's Script. rer. Franc. Among 
which the twenty-eighth is remarkable for containing the 
ficſt exhortation to the Cror/ade. We alſo meet with more 
of this kind in Baluzius's, and other collections, of which, 
and the other pieces written by this Pope, we have an 
account in Fabricius's biblieth. Lat. med. & ifm. lat. 


To theſe is alſo to be added an ancient diploma in Mu- 
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miſtake, but which we muſt keep to, is called 
Fohn XVII. He was ſurnamed Sicco, fat in the 
Roman chair half a year and died. 

Sect. 26. Jobn XVIII. ſurnamed Faſan, held 
it longer ; but we know nothing more of him, 
than that in his time peace was reſtored be- 
twixt the See of Conſtantinople and that of Rome, 


and laſted ſome little time “. 


Sect. 27. Of Sergius IV. we know no more 
than his chriſtian name, which was Peter, and 
his ſurname was Sauruſſel, which ſome moderns 
oroundleſly deny; and that he formerly was 
biſhop of Alba. He died F. © 


Sect. 28. At laſt Jcbz, Biſhop of Porto, aſ- 


cended the papal chair, and took the name of 


1014. 


10:6. 
1017. 


Benedict VIII. He maintained his ground 
againſt the Anti- pope Gregory, after the latter, 
and not Benedict, had in vain applied to the 

Emperor Henry II. when this Prince came to 
Rome, Pope Benedid crowned him and his con- 
ſort Kunigund. Upon the Saracens invadin 

Ttaly, from Sardinia, he not only delivered the 
city of Luni from that yoke, but alſo prevailed 
on the cities of Piſa and Genoa to undertake 
an expedition againſt the infidels. Soon after 
the Normans began to ſettle in Apulia, which was 


ratori's antig. Tal. med. evi. See Boulay hiftcr. acad. Paris, 
Gallia chriſtian. hifloir., liter. de la Franc. Nande apologie 
des grands hommes ; Suarez vindiciæ Silveſtri II. Cave kiftor. 
liter. Oudin de ſcript. eccleſ. Maſceov. com. de rebus imp. 
Koler's dif}. de Gerberto and Brucker hiftor. crit. phil, Vol. 
III. 

* What is ſaid of the Greet church is founded on a 


| piece of Peter of Antioch in Cotelier's moaniment. eccle/, Grec. 


Concerning the epitaph falſly aſcribed to him by Bare- 
aius, ſec Muratori. W | of 

+ There are only ſome bulls of his which we find in 
Baronius, Marca and Mabillon. The account of his ſurname 
is defended by Muratori. 


ſtill 
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ſtill ſubje& to the Greeks. The victories which 
the army of the Greek Emperor obtained over 


theſe foreigners, occaſioned Pope Benedict 777 7 
ply in perſon to the Emperor Henry for afli 


ance, who, on that ſalutation, undertook a new 1020. 
expedition againſt them. Both he and Pope 1021. 


Benedict died almoſt at the ſame time *. 


S 
Of the Hiſtory of the PA PAC. 


* 


Sect. 1. IT is very neceſſary not to loſe ſight 
here of the three principal diviſions 

of this period of time. The firſt reaches from 
the reign of King Lewis the Pious to the end 
of that of the Carlovingians in Italy; the ſecond 
begins there, and ends at the exaltation of Otho 
the Great to the imperial throne ; and the third 
includes all that ſpace, during which the Saxon 
princes fo gloriouſly filled the imperial throne. 
Sect. 2. It is next to be obſerved in gene- 
ral, that the Roman chair was in no century diſ- 
graced. by ſo many profligate Popes as in the 
_ tenth ; which, together with the public diſtur- 
bances, would have brought deſtruction on Tay, 


* In Labbe Concil. we find a piece written by this Pope 
to the Biſhops of Burgundy in favour of the convent of 
Clugny, There are alſo ſome other records of his re- 
maining. Here it muſt be mentioned the grant ſaid to 
have been by the Emperor Henry II. to the Pope, in Labbe 
Concil. the ſpuriouſneſs of which is fundamentally ſhown 
by Goldaft in replic pro Henrico IV. Conring de Germ. im- 
per. Rom. and particularly Muratori. 
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and eſpecially on the city of Rome, had not the 
Emperor O4ho. put a ſtop. to them. Hence 
very few of the tranſactions in this period are 
ſufficient to prove, in a regular way, the claims 


of the See of Rome . 


Sect. 3. It is unqueſtionable, that the power 
which the Popes endeavoured to gain in the 
church, at leaſt in the weſtern provinces, was 
very much confirmed and enlarged: They 


were conſidered as Biſhops of the world, 


and their juriſdiction was admitted in mat- 
ters at leaſt which are called eccleſiaſtical, 
which included all cauſes relating to matrimony 
and the clergy. Not only Biſhops and other 
leading eceleſiaſticks, but Princes too ſought 
their friendſhip, and found their account in it. 
It was therefore no wonder, that the received 
tenets concerning the authority of the ſucceſ- 
ſors of St. Peter in matters of faith, ſhould daily 
gain ground and credit. | 
| Set. 4. However there was ſome oppo- 
ſition, not only from the Greeks and their leader 
Photius, but alſo from the weſtern Biſhops +. 
Sect. 5. It is very certain, that the Popes 
were not only not infallible, and gave unqueſti- 
-onable proots of it, but moſt of them, by the 


| * See the juſt complaints of cardinal Baronius, Annal, 


ececleſ. Anno DCCC. See alſo Mabillon's prafat. in Secu- 


lum V. Ad. Sandor. ordin. Bened. and Heidegger's hijlor. 
apat. 
* To what has been ſaid of Pbolius, and of the con- 
teſt between Arnulf and Gerbert, on account of the arch- 
biſhopric of Rheins, may be added the affair of the ce- 
lebrated Hincmar, of which ſee the hi//cire du droit publique 
eccleſ. Frangois, and alſo the well-known piece of Biſhop 
Ulrick of Aug ſburg againſt the ordnance e Nichelas |. 
relating to the infamous lives of the clergy. Sec Fabricius 
biblioih. Lat. med. & inf. etat. 


grot- 
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groſſeſt extrayagancies, and the moſt ſcandalous 
lives, have rendered themſelves deteſtable, even 
to thoſe who are otherwiſe zealous for their ho- 
nour. - 

Set. 6. Tho' the Popes had ſufficient op- 
portunity in the diviſions of the Carlovingian 
Princes, and the more violent contentions of 
thoſe Princes, who ſtrove for the ſucceſſion to 
the 7talian and imperial crowns, to intermeddle 
in theſe controverſies, or at leaſt to make ſome 
attempts leading thereto ; yet the ſupremacy of 
the Emperor over the Popes, which extended 
even to the puniſhing of capital crimes, was til] 
acknowledged and exerciſed by the Carlovingian 
and Saxon Emperors. 

Sect. 7. Capua is the only evidence of any 
extenſion of the papal territory during this pe- 
riod. The Popes ſeem rather to have been leſs 
powerful in the diſtricts belonging to the Exar- 
chite of Ravenna, than formerly. Rome continued 
under the dominion of the Emperor. The 
grants made by King Lewis tbe Pious, Charles 
the Bald, Otho the Great, and Henry II. are mere 
chimeras. by 

Sect. 8. There are inſtances indeed of preci- 
pitate and irregular elections of Popes; but 
hiſtory manifeſtly ſhews, that the Emperors 
more ſtrenuouſly maintained their right of ſend- 
ing ambaſſadors to the election, and confirm- 
ing it ; and that the frequent atrempts of the 
Romans to intringe this rigat were conſtantly 
defeated. 

Sect. 9. The right of election was ſtill lodged 
in the people, and the collective body of the 
clergy, and the cardinals had no exclufive pre- 
rogatives in it, The title of Cardinal was hke- 
wiſe in uſe in other large churches. There are 

| K 4 genuine 
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genuine and ſpurious decrees relating to the 
manner of election, which conſequently ſhould 
be diſtinguiſhed fram each other. 

Sect. 10. Laſtly, It is certain, that the Popes 
began to change their chriſtian namesfor others ; 
but this was not yet formed into a general rule 
or invariable cuſtom *. | 


It is very juſtly obſerved by Maratori in the hi 

of Italy, that the 1 of Pope was not in thoſe 
days peculiar to the Biſhops of Rome, but alſo borne by 
other conſiderable Biſhops. 
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CG HAP. I. 
The Hiſtory of the Pop ERS of Ro MR. 


SEB 


The Hiſtory of the Popes of Rome of the 
eleventh Century. 
Sect, 1. OHN XIX. brother to the 1024. 
7 receeding Pope, who was be- 
fides a layman, paved the way 
for his exaltation to the papal dignity, partly by 
money, and partly by the power and figure of 
his family, he being the ſon of count Greg, 
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of Tuſcany. In his time the patriarchs of Con- 
ftanti began to raiſe- freſh” diſturbances” on 


account of the title of Univerſal "Biſhop. Pope 


Jobn crowned the Emperor Conrad, and died “. 
Sect. 2. Benedict IX. ſucceeded : He was ſon 


of Alberic count of Tuſcany, and a near relation 


of the two preceeding Popes, and very young : 
But that he was exactly ten years of age, and 


had been before called Theophy/aF, is not evi- 


1044. 


1046, 


dent. This is certain, that as the manner by 
which he obtained his dignity, was notoriouſly 
ſcandalous, fo he diſgraced it by a diſſolute life. 
It is therefore no wonder, that another party 
drove him from Rome, and choſe John Biſhop 
of Sabina, who took the name of S:/veſter III. 
Benedif however reinſtated himſelf by force: 
But ſeeing that he could not long ſupport him- 

ſelf, he ſold his dignity to his ſucceſſor F. 
Sect. 3. The ſucceſſor's former name was 
John Gratianus ; but he now aſſumed that of 
Gregory VI. He drew upon himſelf the deteſta- 
tion of all good men, and at laſt the Emperor 
Henry III. was perſuaded to hold a council at 
Sutri, Which pronounced all the three Popes 
Benedict, Silveſter, and Gratianus to be uſurpers 4. 
| Sect. 


In Labbe's Corcil. are ſome letters of this Pope; among 

which the moſt remarkable is that to Jordan Biſhop of Li- 
moges, for containing an ingenuous confeſſion, that the 
Pope is fallible. 
- + Of this profligate wretch no memorials remain. The 
accounts of him in Pope Victor III. Dialog. in the eigh- 
teenth vol. of the Lyons Bibliath. patr. are very remark- 
able. He will occur again in the ſequel. The manner 
of his death, for which may be conſulted Muratori's hiſtory 
of Italy, is ſtill doubtful. | 

} The original name both of Silvefler and Gregory being 
Jon, has lec ſome writers into the error of r 2 
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Set. 4. The Emperor Henry went himſelf 
to Rome, and ordered the election of a new 
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Pope, which fell on Suidger Biſhop of Bamberg, 


a reputable man. He ſtiled himſelf Clement II. 
and crowned the Emperor and his conſort Ag- 


nes. Both united their endeavours to check the 


growth of ſimony, which was then very preva- 
lent in Rome; but at the ſame time the imperial 
rights in the election of a Pope, were confirmed. 
Pope Clement died ſoon after, not without ſuſ- 
picion of poiſon : His body was carried to Bam- 
berg *. 

Set. 5. Tho' the depoſed Benedict had found 
means to reinſtate himſelf in the papal chair, 
which he maintained eight months; yet Poppo 
Biſhop of Brixen, who had been choſen by or- 
der of the Emperor Henry III. obliged him to 


yield. This Pope ſtiled himſelf Dumaſus II. and 


died at Palgęſtrina within twenty-three days; af- 
ter which the chair remained vacant for a con- 


ſiderable time. 


Sect. 6. The Emperor Henry nominated his 
uncle Bruno Biſhop of Toul, who accepted of the 
dignity againſt his will; but was perſuaded by 


fourth Pope by the name of Fobn XX. Another miſtake 
is, that inſtead of repreſenting Gregory as depoſed, he is ſaid 
only to have reſigned : With this is to be compared the 
hiſtory of the council of Sutri. in Harduin's Concil. Gregory 
was carried away into Germany, where he died in a con- 
vent. 

. * In Labbe's Concil are ſome pieces of this Pope; bur 


more charters and other pieces are fince come ro light, 


The writings of Peter Damianus, an author of great re- 
pute in that age, contain ſeveral accounts of theſe par- 
ticulars, which may be looked upon as authorities. See 
Schmid de triumviris Halberft. Leibnitz ſcript. rer. Brunſv. 
Ludwig. Scriptor. Bamberg. Fabricins' biblioth. Lat. med. 
L inf. ætat. Murateri's hiſtory of Italy, &c. where a new 
diſcovery is made concerving tne place of his death. 


the 
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the artful monk Hildebrand, previouſly to per- 
mit the clergy and people of Rome to proceed to 
a new election in form. He took the name of 
Leo IX. And being very zealous for reforming 
the depraved manners of his clergy, he held ſe- 
veral councils for that purpoſe. He was al- 
ways in motion: He travelled into Germany to 
confer with the Emperor, and was ſcarce re- 
turned and had called a freſh aſſembly of the 
clergy relating to Beringarius's doctrine on the 
ſacrament, than he again took a ſecond journey 
to his dioceſe of Toul. On his return he had an 
interview with the Emperor at Augſburg, where 
the differences betwixt him and Humphry arch- 
biſhop of Ravenna were compoſed. The daily 
growing power of the Normans in Taly obliged 
him again to travel into Germany, where he not 
only concluded an exchange with the Emperor 
Henry, by which he pow either the city or 
the whole dukedom of Benevento, probably as an 

imperial fief, and a body of troops. After this 
he returned to ahh, held a council at Mantua, 
and in perſon encountered the Normans, but it 
coſt him his liberty. Whether he recovered 
it before his end, which followed ſoon after, is 
uncertain, Michael Cerularius, patriarch of Con- 
ftantinople, revived, not long before, the diſſen- 
tions betwixt the Greek and Latin churches, which 
oceaſioned not only ſome letters, but alſo an 
embaſſy from Pope Leo, tho' the indiſcretion of 
the perſons employed, only inflamed matters, 
Leo is ſaid to have granted, during his captivity, 
to the Norman princes the lands they had con- 
quered, and ſhould afterwards conquer; which 


was the firſt inſtance of the power ſo long 


aimed at by the Popes, of diſtributing pro- 


vinces 


- 
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vinces and ſtates. The church of Rome places 
him among her ſaints *, . Tn. | 
Sect. 7. Aſter a long vacancy of the See. 1055. 
the people of Rome ſent the above-mentioned 
Hildebrand to the Emperor's court, where he || 
managed matters ſo artfully, that Gelhard Bi- Wi 
ſhop o! Eichſtat was choſen, contrary to the wiſhes: | | 
both of himſelf and the Emperor. The election | 
was ſolemnly performed at Rome, and the new | [ 
Pope took the name of Victor II. He was zea- 
lous both in the reformation of manners, and in Al 
oppoſing Beringarius's doctrine. At the defire 1056. bi 
of the Emperor Henry III. he took a journey | 
into Germany, where the death of the Emperor | 
detained him for ſome time; and he himſelf (] 
died ſoon after his return. What is ſaid of a 1057. I 
miracle, by, which he was preſerved from an | 
eminent danger, has much the air of a fable . 


* See the nineteen letters of this Pope, which firſt came . | 
to light ſeparately ; and were afterwards reprinted in Lab- 
bes and Harduin's Concil. But there are allo ſome other 
pieces and devout orations of his. See Fabricius's biblioth. 
Grec. and biblicth. Lat. med. & av. We have two an- | 
cient lives of this Pope; that by #ibert archdeacon of Tout | 
is in the A. Sandor. in Eccard's origin. Hapſourgo Auſtriac. | 
And in Muratori's Scriptor. rer. Ital. where alſo is to be 
| found that left by the cardinal of Arragon. The author 
of the ſecond Was Bruno Biſhop of Segaa, and is in the 
aforementioned collection of Maratcri, On the other hand, ( 
the [tinerarium Lecnis IX. Papæ, by Anjelm of Rheims, is | > | 
| not yet printed. Some think that Aug. Beutem wrote the 
f hiſtory of this Pope in a Latin epick poem Among the mo- | 
derns ſee Henſcbemius in the Ad. Sanclor. Giannont biftoir Na- 
ples, de Hiſtcir de la France, Maſcow. de rebus imp, and Murato- 


) is hiftory of Italy. What is ſaid of the dutchy of Benewento 
* has been already cleared up by me in Cenſura diplom. Luao- 
1 vici pii as- the diſpute with Michacl Cerularins has by 
x Chrift. Lupo and by my father in for. conirow. de proceſſ. 

ſpiritus fant. 


+ Only one letter of bis is to be found in Harduiz's 
8 Concil. See Falkenſtein's antig. Nordgau. 
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Sect. 8. Very little is known of his ſucceſſor ' 


Stephen IX. His original name was Frederic, and 
he was a ſon of Godfrey duke of Tuſcany, and had 


- hitherto been abbot of Monte Caſſino, and a car- 


dinal. Had he lived ſomewhat longer, there is 
the greateſt appearance, that in conjunction 
with his brother, he would have engaged in 
ſeveral enterpriſes to the prejudice of the impe- 
rial power“. | | 
Sect. 9. Tho? Stephen had in his laſt hours 
earneſtly deſired the Romans after his death to 
wait the return of Hildebrand, his ambaſſador to 
the Emperor's court, yet in contempt of that 
admonition, and of the imperial prerogative, a 
ſtrong party, led by the counts of Tuſculi, ex- 
alted to the chair John Mincius Biſhop of Veletri, 
by the name of Benedi#? X. But the better 
ſort, with whom Hildebrand joined, applied to 
the Empreſs Agnes, who nominated Gerard Bi 
of Florence; and by the aſſiſtance of Hildebrand 
and Godfrey, placed him in the papal chair. Be- 
nedi acquieſced, and ſoon after died in obſcu- 


rity F. | 


Sect. X. Nicolas II. for ſo Gerard ſtiled him- 
ſelf, diſtinguiſhed the beginning of his reign by 
a council, and a decree made in it concerning 
the election of a Pope. Tho! very different 
accounts are given of this decree, the moſt pro- 
babie 1s, that it limited the election to the car- 
d.nals alone; but left the clergy and the peo- 
ple in poſſeſſion of their power of conſenting, 
and the confirmation to the Emperor; tho' the 


Hardiir's C:ncil. has only two letters; but he is ſaid 


_ to have left behind him ſome other pieces, particularly on 


the facramental controverſy. See Fabricius biblieth, Lat. mea. 
tat. | 
+ See Ughelli Ital. ſacr. 


latter 
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latter was pretended to be a papal: exemption. 
The next remarkable occurrence is, that he was 
the firſt who fought the amity of the Normans, 
now ſettled in the lower parts of 7aly, and be- 
ſtowed on them, as fiefs, the provinces which 
they had conquered in Apulia and Calabria, a 
trauſaction of very great advantage to the chair 
of Rome; but which will nor admit of ng apo- 
logy. In oppoſing vice and hereſy he ſhowed 
a proper activity and firmneſs ; but died before 
he could do any thing elle *. 

Sect. 11. After his deceaſe great diſturbances 
aroſe in Rome; for a party headed by cardinal 
Hildebrand, attempted during the minority of 
the Emperor Henry IV. to finiſh an election with - 
out his conſent and confirmation. But ſome 
patriots, the counts of Tyſculo and cardinal Hugo 
in particular, oppoſed this iniquitous proceed- 
ing, and made a report of it by their mi- 
niſters to Agnes the Emperor's guardian. The 
oppoſite party ſent likewiſe a deputy, but 
he not ſucceeding, they proceeded to elect An- 
elm Biſhop of Lucca, a native of Milan, who 
aſſumed the name of Alexander II. This was 


the fatal ſtep, which in its conſequences proved , 


the moſt detrimental to the rights of the Em- 
peror, The Empreſs diſcharged her part, 
and called an aſſembly of the clergy at Baſil, 


Among the leiters and writings of this Pope in the 
collections of councils, and in Gratian, to which muſt be 
added ſome from Balazens Miſcellan. and his Adpendic. ad 
Marc. Hiſpanic. and Wilkins Concal. Britan. the Decretum de 
eleckine Roman prntific. is unqueſtionably. of the greateſt 
importance. The moſt correct copy of it is to be found in 
Murateri's Script. rer. Italic. Nicol. cardinal cf Arragon, 
has publiſhed Vita Nicolai II. which ſee in Muratori. Con- 
ſult alſo Cave hiftor. literar. the hiftoir, liter, de la France, 
and Mfheim's intitut. biſter. eccleſ. 


where 
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where Cadulous, Biſhop of Parma, was elected, 
who took the name of Honorius II. He had a 
ſtrong party in Italy and Germany, and it is a 
queſtion whecher a ſtrenuous zeal for the main- 
tenance of the imperial rights had not a greater 
ſhare in this, than the hopes ( which were im- 


puted to them as a crime) that Cadalous would 


inquire ſtrictly into the prevailing practices of 
ſimony and concubinage. An action happened 
between both parties, to the diſadvantage of 
Alexander, who would have been totally cruſhed, 
had not the ambitious Hanno archbiſhop of 
Cologne, after he had wreſted the perſon and tu- 
telage of the young Emperor from the hands of 
his mother, a moſt excellent woman, declared 
himſelf for Alexander, and held a council in his 
favour : Yet Cadalous continued a ſtrong compe- 
titor, and in the abſence of Pope Alexander was 
very near making himſelf maſter of the city of 
Rome ; but he was taken and confined in the 
caſtle of St. Angelo; where he remained a pri- 
ſoner for the ſpace of two years. In the mean 
time Alexander, or rather Hildebrand, who ma- 
naged every thing, interfered in the affairs of 


' particular churches, which moſtly turned on com- 


plaints of ſimony. At laſt Hanur arrived as 
ambaſſador from the Emperor. He either was, 
or affected to be, very inexperienced in poli- 
tics, in a council which he held at Mantua, Ca- 
dalous was depoſed for non- appearance, and 
Alexander having previouſly purged himſelf by 
oath from the ſuſpicion of ſimony, was acknow- 
ledged lawful Pope. Pope Alexander lived in- 
deed a long time after; but nothing remarkable 
concerning him has been tranſmitted to us “. 
Sect. 


ln the collection of councils are forty-five letters of 
Pope Alexander, with ſome remains. See Fatricins biblioth. 


Gr ec. 


Nediolan, ang Mazzuchall's Scrittori di Italia. 
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Sect. 12. During the obſequies of the former 


Pope, the people of Rome elected Hildebrand, of 


whom ſo frequent mention has been made, a 
Tuſcan of mean birth, and in his younger years 
a monk in the monaſtery of C/ugny, from which 
he arofe to be archdeacon and cardinal, and 


now aſſumed the name of Gregory VIE Few 


Popes have been more diſtinguiſhed in the world 
than this Gregory. His abilities natural and ac- 
quired, were eminent, but he miſapplied them 


gfoſly to the purpoſe of aggrandizing the power 


and dignity of the See of Rome. For the proſe- 
cution of this deſign, which was attended with 
the greateſt conſequences both in church and 
ſtate, he eſtabliſhed two fundamental maxims, 
by which he ſteered his whole conduct. Firſt, 
the ſpiritual monarchy of the Pope was to be 
eſtabliſhed, enlarged, and propagated to the ut- 
moſt extent, partly by the unlimited ſuhjection 
of all eccleſiaſtical perſons, cauſes and poſſeſſi- 
ons, to the power of the Pope; the prerogatives 


of temporal ſovereigns, other great ecclefiaſ- 


ticks and whole focieties being curtailed or 


aboliſhed : All which could moſt conveniently 
be brought about at that time, under the pre- 


text of the great duty of ſuppreſſing the enor- 
mous prevalence of concubinage and fimony z 


partly by enforcing the admiſfion of the rites 


and uſages of the Romiſh church, contrary to 
the liberty which other churches bad hitherto 


Grec. Gratianss alſo has ſome decretals, and a bull is to be 
found in Cherabini bull. Mag. Vita Alexandri IH. by cardi- 
nal Nicolas of Arragon is. in Murateri Scriptor. rer. Ital. 
Benzd's panegyricus is alſo an authentic piece, See Mafeo- 
evius de rebus imp. fub Henrico IV. and V. Pitt's h:ftoir, ds 
I Egliſe & du Monde, Part I. Argelati's biblioth. Scriptor, 
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enjoyed; p by perſuading the Princes of 
tho i — 4 — indi nſably abliged-- 
to pay an unreſerved obedience to St. Peter and 
"Wh his pretended ſucceſſor and vicegerent, threaten- 
ing them with the forfeiture of their domini- 
ons and ſtates, at the Pope's pleaſure,. as being. 
fiefs of hisz and by many more ſuch extrava- 
gancies. The next deſign meditated by Gregory 
was to render the ſword of St. Pau! as formid- 
able as the keys of St. Peter; and to enlarge the 
1g poſſeſſions of the See of Rome, a proof of which 
=_ is the counteſs Matilde's will, tho' Hildebrand 
himſelf did not live to ſee the happineſs take 
place after which he had aſpired. Theſe pre- 
miſes ſerve to clear up the connection and ſprings 
of the tranſactions, which we ſhall now proceed 
to relate. Gregory immediately gave a ſpecimen. 
of his policy, in notifying his election to the 
imperial court by a legation, and requeſting the 
confirmation, which was granted, after count 
Eberhard, ambaſſador from the Emperor on that 
occaſion, had examined the merits of the elec- 
1074. tion. But ſoon after he took the firſt ſtep to- 
\ wards the execution of his great deſigns, by two: 
capital decrees, in a council which he held at 
Rome, againſt the marriage of the clergy and ſi- 
mony, which in thoſe days occaſioned infinite 
confuſion and diſturbance. At the ſame time 
he excommunicated duke Robert Guiſcard, and 
was earneſtly intent on the deſign of a croiſade, 
1075. which however could not then take place. Soon 
after he took a further ſtep in a council held like- 
wiſe at Rome. The Emperor Henry IV. being the. 
object of moſt of the complaints concerning ſi- 
mony, ſeveral counſellors and officers of his, 
who had been accomplices in it, were excom- 
municated, and an ordinance paſſed, that for. 
= | the 
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the future no Biſhop or Abbot ſhould receive 
his inveſtiture from the hand of any layman 
whatſoever: And thus he openly invaded the 
rights which Chriſtian Emperors and Sovefeigns 
had enjoyed thro' a long ſucceſſion of years. 
Amidſt theſe diſpoſitions Gregory was in danger 
of loſing his liberty, if not his life, by the hands 
of the famous Cencius, but was reſcued by the 
populace. The perſon moſt aggrieved by Gre- 
gory's innovations was Henry Emperor of Ger- 
many, and no one perhaps had more ſpirit to op- 
poſe them than he, and indeed he was the greateſt 
thorn in the eyes of Gregory, The Pope having 
veritured to ſummon him before his tribunal as 
a delinquent, he not only received mortifying 
anſwers, but in a Diet at Worms, Gregory was 
declared an illegitimate Pope, and a new elec- 
tion was reſolved on. Beſides this, a letter of 
exile, with an imperial order annexed to it, was 
with great formality delivered to the Pope at 
Rome. It was natural now for the Pope to ex- 
communicate the Emperor; but he carried it 
farther, and at the ſame time declared him to 
have forfeited the empire, and abſolved his ſub- 
Jets from their obedience: However, the Em- 
peror's cauſe was too good to have ſuffered by 
all this, had not, at that very juncture, ſome 
of the ſtates of the empire, both eccleſiaſtical 
and ſecular, broke out upon ſome diſcontent into 
open rebellion, and having eſpouſed the part of 
the Pope, reduced the Emperor to agree to the 
convention of Oppenbeim, by which the Pope was 
acknowledged and appointed judge of theſe in- 
terior domeſtic concerns of the empire. It muſt 
be mentioned to the honour of the Italian Biſnops 
and Princes, that they magnanimouſly patroniſed 
the cauſe of juſtice, and in a ſynod at Pavia 
L 2 even 
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1080. 
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even excommunicated the Pope. The Em- 
r Henry, from unſeaſonable devotion, or a 
real love of peace, went himſelf to 1taly, in order 
to obtain his abſolution from the Pope. Gregory 
was at that time with the counteſs Matilda at 
the caſtle of Canaſſa, and received the Emperor 
with ſuch infolence and indignity, that -it may 
juſtly be ſtiled an unparalleled penance. One 
circumſtance of it was that diſgraceful promiſe 
of the Emperor to abſtain from all acts of ſove- 
reignty in the empire, till the diſputes there de- 
pending had been examined and adjuſted by the 
Pope. As all this was in itſelf invalid, ſo the 
Ttalian ſtates declared it ſuch, and obliged the 
Emperor Henry not to obſerve it. On the other 
hand there aroſe in Germany the novelty of an 
anti-emperor in the perſon of Rudolf of Swabia. 
Gregory, tho* he had ſo great a ſhare in this 
tranſaction, at firſt affeted an indifference and 
acted a neutrality in a very maſterly manner; 
but he at the ſame time aſſumed the province 
of an arbiter, and having cauſed himſelf to be 
appointed ſuch in a council, he excommunicated 
the patriot Halian Biſhops. About this time 
Pope Gregory was likewiſe attentive to the affair 
Berengarius, who was ſeverely proſecuted as 

a heretick, for his doctrine of the ſacrament. The 
conduct of Gregory on this occafion was ſuch, 
that on which-ever ſide it be conſidered, it was 
an actual contradiftion to the doctrine of the 
infallibility of the Pope: He alſo ſent miniſters 
of peace into Germany, but they returned re in- 


Fella. The Emperor Henry ſhowed a noble re- 


ſolution; his victory over Rudolfus was ſuc- 
ceeded by two defeats; and this was the criti- 


cal moment Pope Gregory had to declare in form 
for Rudofus, which he did in a council at Rome, 
8 | and 
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and a ſecond time excommunicated the Emperor 
Henry. Now it was that the latter manifeſted a 
greatneſs of ſoul. When his affairs were at the 
worſt, he called a council of eccleſiaſticks / at 
Brixen, when Gregory was depoſed, and Guy 
Biſhop of Ravenna choſen. Theſe revoluti- 
ons induced Pope Gregory to make the firſt ad- 
vances towards an agreement with duke Robert 
Guiſcard, in order to employ his friendſhip and 
power, as likewiſe that of Matilda, againſt the 
Emperor Henry. A campaign was opened in 
Ttaly ; and it is remarkable, that the imperialiſts 
on the ſame day gained one victory in Germany 
and another in Hay; the latter of which was 


completed by the death of the anti-emperor Ru- 


dolf. The malecontents indeed choſe in his 


ſtead Herman duke of Luxemburg ; but he was 


not of conſequence enough to divert Henry from 
the proſecution of his grand deſign, which was 
to make Pope Gregory feel the effects of his juſt 
reſentment ; and accordingly he penetrated into 
Ttaly with an army. The territories of Matilda 
ſuffered the moſt; and after ſome difficulties the 
Emperor became maſter of Rome itſelf. Gregory 
took refuge in the caſtle of St. Angelo, where his 
ſafety differed not in the leaſt from impriſon- 
ment. Guido in the mean time being received 
as Pope, by the name of Clement III. crowned 


1081. 


1084. 


the Emperor. After the return of the latter io 


Germany, duke Robert releaſed Gregory; but he 
would not truſt himſelf longer in a city where 
he was publickly hated. He removed to Sa- 
lerno for protection from the Norman Princes, 
and ſoon after ended a life, which his character 
had filled with troubles. His extravagant maxims 


concerning the power of the Pope, and his in- 


detatigable zeal to put them in force, gained 
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him the honour of a feſtival inſtituted by Pope 
Paul V. as to a ſaint; yet without the confent - 
of other nations, who tho? of the ſame religion 
have not yet been brought to worſhip as a ſaint, 
a man, whoſe ſole object and employment was 
a violation of the rights of Princes “. 

Sect. 13. After the death of Gregory, Clement 
ſupported himſelf in Rome; and, as it appears 
to the ſatisfaction of the greateſt part of the 
city. The enemies of the Emperor Henry, who 
at preſent were aſſiſted not only by counteſs Ma- 
ſilda, but alſo by the Norman princes, left no 


Of Pope Gregory VII. remain a great number of letters, 
which are in Harduin's Concil. Among theſe the moſt fa- 
mous piece is the D:#atus, The author of which is ſtill 
uncertain. Rechenberg and Fleſa have particular diſſerta- 
tions upon it, and Lapus has illuſtrated it at large. Con- 
cerning his other writings, ſee Fabricius“ beblioth. Lat. med. 
& infim. ætat. There is ſcarce any Pope, of whom we 
have ſo many, not only ancient and contradictory, but ex- 
aggerated accounts on both ſides, We have two collections 
of them, one by Greser, and the other by Golda. As 
moſt of them relate only to the conteſts betwixt the Em- 
peror and the Pope, and ſome impeach the Pope's con- 
duct, and others vindicate it, hiſtorical narratives being 
only occaſionally interſperſed. The following are all which 
deſerve notice, cardinal Benno de wita & grflis Hildibrandi, 
Paul Bernried. Vita Gregorii VII. which ſce in Mabillon and 
Muratori. Pand. Piſani Fita Gregory VII. together with the 
cardinal of Arragon's account of his life, publiſhed by Mu- 
ratori. A further account of the reſt, ſee in Sagittarius“ 
introd, in hiftor. ecchſ. With theſe alſo muſt be conſulted 
the hiftory of Henry IV. and that of the counteſs Matilda 
in the origin. Gueiphic. where many enquiries of indiſpen- 
üble utility to our purpoſe may be met with. Of Pope 
Gregory's proceedings, with reſpect to fimony and lay. in- 
veſtiture and the diſpute relating to it, called Inter ſacerdo- 
- tium & imperium, ſce the writers mentioned in M-fheim's 
in/lit. hiffor. eccl:/. Of the diviſion in the church ot Name 
concerning the canonization and worſhip of this Pope, ſee 
a piece intitled, / Avocat du diable, ou Memoires kifloriques & 
critigues fur la die ur la ligenae du pape Gregerie VII. 


means 
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means untried to retrieve their affairs by a new 
election. But a long time intervened before De- 

' fiderins the abbot of Monte Caſſino, one of the 
candidates propoſed by Gregory on his death- 
bed, was choſen : And even then he was with 
great difficulty prevailed on to accept of the dig- 

nity; and having again endeavoured at a re- 

nunciation to re-afſume it under the name of 
Viftor III. His party cauſed him indeed to be 1087. 
ſolemnly conſecrated at Rome, but he ſoon found 
himſelf obliged to yield to Clement, In a coun- 

cil at Benevento, he approved of all Gregory's 
proceedings without exception. He died very 

early *, 

Sect. 14. The Matildine party being again | 
without a Pope, they choſe in a council at Ter- 1088, 
racina, Otho Biſhop of Oftia, who took the name 
of Urban II. At the beginning of his pontifi- 
care, fortune ſeemed to favour the Emperor 
. more*than him, but his affairs ſoon mended. 1089, 
He gained a conſiderable advantage over his 

_ adverſary Pope Clement, and the marriage of 

the counteſs Matilda with the young duke Gnel- 
fo V. added conſiderable ſtrength to his party. 1090. 


Victor, when abbot, wrote the dialogues de miraclis S. 
Benedichi, which are to be found in Mabillon's Atta Sandtor. 
A ſpeech which he made when Pope at the above-men- 
tioned council may be ſeen in Chronic. Caffinenſ. The two 
letters of Hugo Archbiſhop of Lyons to the counteſs 
Matilda, extant in Labbe's Concil. do little honour to this 
Pope: Beſides, what Leo of Oſlia mentions of this De fade- 
rius, in his famous chronicle of Monte Caffino, we have alſo 
a ſhort account of his life by Pandulplus of Piſa, and one 
more full by Bernard Gaide, both to be found in Muratori. 
Among the moderns Hartmann has written a ſeparate life 
of him, as we ſhall hereafter have occaſion to mention. See 
alſo Mahillon Aa. Sanctor, and Cave hiflor liter. The aC- 
count, that he was poiſoned is a mere fable. 
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This however ſpirited up the Emperor Henry to 


march an army into /taly. This was attended 

tog r. with ſome ſucceſs, and tho' Urban at the coun- 
eil of Benevento, renewed the excommunication 

againſt Clement, yet the latter returned to Rome, 

where the revolted inhabitants had made them- 

1092. ſelves maſters of the caſtle of St. Angelo. The 
affairs of Urban daily declined, the Emperor 

Henry obtaining continual advantages over the 
haughty Matilda. He reſided indeed near Rome, 

1093. but Clement had the ſuperiority there, It was 
certainly malice rather than policy that moved 

the Mftaildine party to ſeduce Conrad King of the 
Romans to a defection from his father, and to 
vindicate this unnatural iniquity by the moſt 

1094. ſcandalous defamations of the latter. Urban in- 
deed came to Rome, but the caſtle of St. Angelo 
continued in the hands of Pope Clement; and 

| Urban himſelf appears ſoon air in a council 

| at Clermont to have ſet the firſt croiſade on foot. 
1095, The ſubſequent differences betwixt the above- 
mentioned duke Gueifo and Matilda and their di- 
vorce was of great advantage to the Emperor, 

| and no leſs detrimental to Pope Urban. The 
1096. latter having excommunicated Philip King of 
| France returned to Rome after a fruitleſs attempt 
to diſlodge Clement's party from the caſtle of St. 

1097. Angelo. The Emperor Henry now thought it 
1098 adviſable to return into Germany. Urban held a 
council at Bari, where the former diſpute be- 
twixt the Latin and Greek churches, concerning 
the proceſſion of the holy ſpirit from the ſon, 
1099. came into deliberation. At laſt Urban got ſole 
poſſeſſion of Rome; and having in a new coun- 
eil, with the utmoſt aſperity, renewed the ex- 
communication againſt all his enemies, he ended 


his 
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Of the Hiſtory of the Popes of the twelfth 
Century. | 


Sect. 1. (Lement was ſtill living, when. the 

Matildine party choſe another monk 
of Clugny, Rainerius a cardinal, who {tiled him- 
bimſelf Paſcbhal II. The oppoſite party ſoon ſer 
up three Popes againſt him, Albrecht Diederic, 
and Maginulphus, or Silveſter IV. But they could 
not ſtand their ground; and it is doubtful 
whether the Emperor Henry ever declared for 
any of them. Paſchal, exceptionable as the 
model was, cloſely imitated the conduct of his 
immediate predeceſſors, which might, in ſome 
meaſure, ariſe from the ſimilarity of their tem- 


geſides a conſiderable collection of letters of Pope Ur- 


ban in Harduin's concil. more are to be found in the writings 


of Marca Baluxen, Datcher Hahn, and others. In Ba- 
luzous' Miſcellan. is to be found an old piece concerning his 
firſt coming to the convent of Clugry. Muratori has preſerved 
the two accounts of his life left by Pandulfo of Niſa, and Ber- 
nard Guido. Of the moderns Ruinard has writ the life of 
Pope Urban, which with ſeveral other pieces is to be found 
in the third part of Matillor's oper. pofth. - See alſo —_ 
liter de la France, and Muratori & Piet. Concerning Pope 
. Clement, ſee Rubæi hiſlor. Raven. & Fabricius biblioth. Lat. 
med. & infim. ætat. Ecchard's corp. hiſtor. med. evi ſeq. has 
ſome letters of his. Several miracles have been attributed 
to him after his death, but they could never gain crediteven 


in the church of Rome. 
pers 


„ 
kis life. Clement ſoon followed him, which put 1100. 


a final period to this diviſion “. 


— —̃ͥ— — o 
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pers and manner of living. A council held in 


1104. 


the Lateran was obliged to ratify the excom- 
munication againſt the Emperor Henry; and 
Matilda was forced. to renew her promiſe of be- 
queathing her eſtates to the See of Rome. Con- 
rad, the Emperor's rebellious ſon, being dead, 
his brother Henry was ſpirited up to the like con- 
duct towards his father. It is probable that 
Paſchal himſelf was among the incendaries; at 


leaſt it is certain, that he publickly approved of 


1106. 


the crime, and gave it his apoſtolical Benedic- 
tion. Soon after a revolt began in Rome, the 
quelling of which proved a work of time. 
Henry V. having. deprived his aged father of 
the crown, and ſoon after by extreme ſorrow, 


brought his grey hairs to the grave, the parti- 


1107, 


1108, 


1109. 


1110. 


ſans of the papacy hoped, that now was the time 
for a complete victory over the majeſty of princes; 
but Henry ſoon gave them to underſtand, that he 


inherited all his father's firmneſs and ſpirit, in 


aſſerting his prerogative againſt the unjuſt de- 
mands of the Pope. Paſchal went into France 
to viſit his ancient reſidence, the monaſtery of 
Clugny ; and at the ſame time to engage the aid 
and protection of that crown againſt the Empe- 
ror Henny. A very ſplendid embaſſy from the 
Emperor came to Chalons, and there in very 
plain terms ſignified to him their maſter's unal- 
terable reſolutions. In a council at Treyes, the 
former decree touching the inveſtitures was con- 
firmed ; and it was matter of ſurpriſe, that Henry 
II. king of England ſhould be perſuaded by Anſelm 

archbiſhop of Canterbury, into a renuntiation of 
the right of inveſtiture. Paſchal, at his return to 
Rome found the city full of ſuch diſturbances and 


combuſtions, as it required time and pains to 


ſuppreſs. The Emperor Henry had now reſol ved 
| on 
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en 2 journey to italy, which ſeems to have 
been not very agreeable to the Pope. He armed 
himſelf, with treſh decrees of councils againſt 
lay-inveſtitures, and a defenſive. alliance with 
the Norman princes of Apulia and Calabria, At 
length Henry came to Reme, full of hopes that 
his ſalutary, but impracticable propoſals of peace, 
by which the clergy would have been reſtored to 
their primitive apoſtolical ſtate, would put anend 
to the animoſities, which had ſo long ſubſiſted. 


But the Biſhops and abbots, who were preſent. 


determined not to give up any thing, oppoſed 


him with ſuch vehemence, that no hopes of a 
reconciliation were left. Hereupon the Empe- 


ror Henry now attacked the Pope, whoſe adhe- 


rents in Rome took ſome ſteps, which were at- 
tended with bloodſhed. But Henry was reſolute, 


and Paſchal promiſed, and ſolemnly ſwore to 
whatever the former required; upon which en- 


ſued the coronation of the Emperor. This ren- 


- dered Paſchal ſo odious, that the zealous cardi- 
nals openly called him a betrayer of the church. 
In ſeveral councils which were held on this ac- 


count both in /aly and France, every thing was 


annulled. Paſchal, tho* doubtleſs perfectly pleaſed 


at what paſſed, acted as if he had no manner of 


ſhare in ic. The Emperor Henry was by the 
ſame means involved in great troubles in Ger- 


many. The death of the counteſs Matilda, to 


whoſe ſucceſſion he put in a double claim, occa- 
ſioned another journey into Lay; and this a ſe- 
cond council in the Lateran, where the Pope, 
to prevent the imputation of hereſy himſelf, 


1116, 


excommunicated the Emperor. Another re- 


bellion, which broke out in Rome, obliged Pope 
Paſchal to quit the city, Henry came to Rome 
"himſelf, when Paſcha! left it, and fled for pro- 
tection 


1117. 


by 
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tection in vain to the Norman princes. The 


1118, 


Emperor gave evidence of his pacific intentions, 
and cauſed himſelf to be crowned by the cele- 
brated Burdino. Paſchal died in the midſt of 
mighty armaments, and ſome efforts towards 


ſupporting himſelf by force *. 


Sect. 2. The party which oppoſed the Em- 
peror choſe Jobn of Gaeta, who took the name 
of Gelaſius II. The election was ſcarce over, 
when the Emperor Henry made his appearance in 
Rome, and the new Pope was obliged to ſecure 
himſelf by flight. He adhered to the maxims 
of his predeceſſors, and inſtead of liſtening to 
the pacific overtures of the Emperor, he excom- 
municated him. Henry therefore ordered a new 
election, which fell on the above-mentioned 
Maurice Burdin, archbiſhop of Braga, who 
took the name of Gregory VIII. He ſupported 
himſelf in Rome againſt all the attempts of his 
adverſary, who was obliged to fly to France, 
where he ſoon after died T. | 


Sect, 


In the collection of councils are an hundred and ſeven 
letters of this Pope, beſides others in the known collection 
of ancient records. See Fabricius viblioth. lat. med. & infim. 
etat. and Caves hiftor. liter. Eeſides the writerson the inhe- 
ritance of counteſs Matilza, and her invalid grant to the See 
of Rome, ſee the Origines Guelphice, and Moſheim's inflit. 
þiftor. eccleſ. See Meibom. on the inveſtiture, which is re- 
Printed in the zd volume of Scriptor. rer. Germannic. and 
Mabillon in annal. ord, Bened. Muratori's hiſtory of Italy, and 
the hiſtory of popery. The accounts of his life in Mauratori 
ſcript. rer. Halic. are written by Pandulf of Piſa, and the car- 
dinal of Arragon. | 

+ In Harduis's collection of councils are ſeven letters of 
Pope Gelaftus. Some others are to be found in Eccard's corp. 
biſtor. med. &vi. He is alſo the author of ſome legends of 
ſaints. In Muratori's ſcript. rer. Ital. is the life of this Pope 
by Paaxdulf of Piſa, with the circumſtantial remarks of Cou- 

| ; |  flantine 
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Sect. 3. Gelaſius in his dying hours, and the 


157 


few cardinals who attended him, had turned 


their thoughts on Ortho Biſhop of Paleſtrina; but 
he not willing to embarras himſelf, prevailed 
with them to chooſe Gay archbiſhop of Vienne, or 
Calixtus II. He was by birth a prince of Bur- 
gundy, and, as ſuch, allied to the moſt illuſtrious 
| houſes in Europe. He was beſides more able 
and politic than his predeceſſor. Having been 
aſſured of the conſent of thoſe members of the 
party, who had remained at Rome, he was con- 
ſecrated at Vienne. In an eccleſiaſtical ſynod at 
Rheims, he excommunicated both the Emperor 
and Gregory. The former was in Tah, but re- 
rurned to Germany, on advice of ſome diltur- 
bances there, which the papal party had induſ- 
triouſly fomented. Calixtus now removed into 
Ttaly and to Rome itſelf, Gregory having quitted 
it, and retired to Sutri. The Norman princes 
aſſiſted him with a ſtrong army: He went in per- 
ſon, laid ſiege to the place, and took it and 
Gregory along with it. The captive Pope was 
treated with great indecency, and ſuffered to 
die in priſon, tho' as to the laſt circumſtance 
authors are nctentirely agreed. In this ſtate of 
affairs it was not ſtrange, that his party increaſed 
in Germany, and in the Diet at Vurtzburg paved 
the way for a prace, which, by the reciprocal 


1120. 


1121. 


conceſſions of both parties, was concluded at 


the Diet of Worms. The Pope acquired the in- 
veſtiture, and the Emperor retained the right of 
confirmation by the ſceptre. And for the rati- 


flantine Cajetan, which contain many uſeful records. There 
is another life in the ſame work by the cardinal of Arragon. 
See alſo Peter Diaconus de wiv. illuſtr. Cave's biflor. liter. 
geript./ eccleſ. Fabricius in biblioth. lat. med, & infim. ætat. 
and Mur atori in his luſtory of 1taly. 

fication, 
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fication of the ſeveral articles, another council 
1123. was held at the Lateran. After this Calixtus 
1124. lived in quietneſs, and died“. | 
4. In the next election there was again 
a diviſion, but cardinal Theobald having volun- 
tarily renounced his claim, Honorius II. was the 
Pope elect. His original name was Lambert. He 
was a native of Bononta, and at this time Biſhop of 
1125. Oſtia. All we know of him is, that he oppoſed 
by force of arms the ſucceſſion of duke Royer 
to the dutchy of Apulia ; but with ſo little ſucceſs, 
1127. that he was obliged to ſubmit to a difadvanta- 
geous agreement. Being a friend to the Empe- 
ror Lotharius the Saxon, he excommunicated 
duke Conrad, who was endeavouring to get foot- 
ing in ah, together with his adherents, and 

1130. died 7. | | 


* See the letters betwixt the cardinals at Rome and thoſe 
in France, concerning the election of Calixtus, in the codex 
epiflolar of Ulric of Babenberg, publiſhed by Eccard. Likewiſe 
the letters of this Pope himſelf, of which only thirty-five 
occur in Labbe and Harduin, More are to be met with in Da- 
chers ſpeceleg. Baluzens miſcell. Martene the). anecdot. Eccard 
cerp. biftor. med. evi, and Wilkins concil. Britan. Beſides 
thefe we have alſo four ſermons of his on St. James the apoſtle, 
in the twentieth volume of the Lyes biblioth. max. patr. Of 
the convention with the Emperor Henry, which ſee in Chera- 

. bini's bullar. M. and more correctly in Harenberg's treatiſe de 
ſedta non timentium Deum. Hoffman treats in dif}. ed concordat. 
Henrici V. & Califti II. de inveſtitura Epiſcop. & abbatum. 
Murateri has three lives of this Pope by Pand. of Piſa, the 
cardinal of Arragon, and Bernard Guido. Among the mo- 
derns ſee Gallia Cbriſtiana, and Hartman in witis Roman. 
pontificum, Vietoris III. Urbani II. Paſcalis Il. Gelafii II. Ca- 
Uxti II. Baluxius inmiſcell. has an account of the life of 
Gregory, or Maurice Burdin, befides two letters. 

+ Beſides the twelve letters of his in the collections of 
councils, ſome others of his are to be found in Cave's Hiſß. 
liter. The accounts of his life by Pand. of Pi/a, the cardi- 

nal of Arragon, and Bernard Guido are in Muratori's ſcript. 


rer. Ital. Compare alſo. Maſcev's comm. de rebus [mperii ſub 
Lethario II. & Conr, III. | 
BEN Sect, 
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Sett. 3. The ſtruggles of the two parties, 
which at that time diſtracted Rome, cauſed a di- 


159 


viſion in the new election. Some cardinals choſe 
Gregory, a Roman, who was cardinal de S. Angelo, 


and now took the name of Innocent, whilſt others 
declared for Peter Leonis, cardinal of S. Maria 
in Traſtevere, who took the name of Anacletus II. 
and by his ſuperior force made himſelf maſter of 


the Vatican. Both ſollicited the favour of fo- 


reign princes. Auacletus made a league with 
duke Roger of Sicily, on whom he conferred the 
title of King. Innoccut, who had been obliged 
to retire to France, had the good fortune of 
contracting a friendſhip with St. Bernard, abbot 


of Clairvaux by whoſe high reputation Lotbarius, 

emperor of Germany, Lewis king of France, Henry 
king of England, and others, were chiefly in- 
duced to acknowledge him as legal Pope. The 
Emperor Lotharius had a conference with Bmo- 


cent at Liege; but for reaſons well known, could 
not prevail upon him to reſtore to him the right 


of inveſtiture. A council at Rheims excommu- 
nicated Anacletus with his party, who was in 
the mean time embroiled with the people of Be- 
neventa. Innocent, in confidence of the Empe- 


ror's aſſiſtance, ſet out on his return to HLaly. 
Lotbarius allo made an expedition thither, and 


both came to Rome. Innocent took poſſeſſion of 


1131. 


1132. 


the Lateran, and crowned the Emperor, and this 


whilſt Anacletus himſelf was at Rome, and kept 
poſſeſſion of the Vatican and caſtle of S. Angelo. 
The Emperor Letharius attempted on a folemn 


day of judgment to compoſe the matter; but 
Anacletus would not ſubmit to a judge who had 


already fo effectually declared for his antagoniſt. 
The Emperor ſucceeded better with Pope Imo- 
_ in a convention relating to 10 inheritance 

| / of 


1133. 
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1134. 
1136. 


1137. 


1139. 
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of the counteſs Matilda. His ſetting out ſoon 
after for Germany, and the failure of the aſſiſt- 
ance promiſed from England, obliged Innocent 
once more to leave Rome. He repaired to Piſa, 
where he held a new council againſt his compe- 

titor. At length the Emperor Lotbarius re- 
turned to Taly, and put the affairs of Innocent in 
ſo good a poſture, that he became again poſſeſſed 
of the Lateran. However he eould not intirely 
expel Auacletus. At Lotbarius's departure the 
new king of Sicily offered his mediation ; but 
the beſt mediator was the death of Anacletus, af- 
ter which all animoſities ſubſided. His friends 
indeed elected a cardinal who changed his name 
of Gregory for that of Victor IV. But St. Ber- 
nard being preſent, prevailed ſo far, that he of 
himſelf declined it, and perfect tranquillity was 
reſtored at Rome. About this time the famous 
Arnold of Breſcia had ſpread his doctrine, which 
was very diſagreeable to the court of Rome, and 
accordingly he was condemned in a council held 
at the Lateran, But Hunocent had a powerful 
enemy in king Roger. In attempting to force 
him to a compliance, the Pope was taken pri- 


ſoner, and was obliged to accept of ſuch a peace 


1141. 


1142. 
1143. 


as the conqueror thought fit. After this no- 
thing remarkable occurs of Innocent. The dif- 
ferences of the Romans with the inhabitants of 
Tivoli, occaſioned an inſurrection even in Rome. 
Innocent died “. 

* We have ſeveral letters of Pope [wmocent, in the col- 
lections of councils, and in.other collections. Cave bifter. 
liter. gives a very particular account of them. Lupus in 
epiſtol. Epheſ. has annexed eight and thirty letters of Aua - 


cletu;, Compare St. Bernard's letters as publiſhed by Ma- 
billon. Here muſt be mentioned the picture of the coronatian 


of the Emperor Lotharias,, with the following inſcription, 
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Sect. 6. The new. Pope Czkftinus II. before 
called Guido, was a Tuſcen,. and cardinal of 
S. Mario. He is ſaid to have had ſome dif- 
ferences with king Roger ; but died ſoon after“. 

Sect. 7. His ſucceſſor Lucius II. was before 
called Gerhard Caccianemici, and was a regular 
canon and cardinal. The Romans choſe Jordanus 
as preſident of the new ſenate, which Lucius op- 
poſing with an armed force, he received a wound 


from a ſtone, which in a few days proved fatal 
to him +. | | 


| Rex wenit ante fores jurans prius urbis honores, 
Poſt homo fit Paper, recipit quo dante coronam. 


which was ſuppreſſed under the Emperor Frederick I. See 
Radevic de geftis Fred, Of Arnold, tee Koler's diſſ de Ar- 
woldo Brixienſi, In Muratori ſcriptor, ver. Itah, are Arnalfi 
or Sh tradtatus de ſchiſmate orto poſt Honorii II. Pape diſ- 


cm, and the life of Pope Iunocent, by the three biogra- - 


phers before-mentioned. 
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1144. 


11432 


* In Labbe's Concil. we have only three letters of his; 


but two are ſupplied in Dacher's /pecil. and in Martene's the/. 
anecdat. We muſt here briefly take notice, that Celeſtine is 
the firſt of thoſe Popes, of whom Malachy the famous Iriſb 
archbiſhop is ſaid to have propheſied. The ſeveral writings 
in which theſe prophecies are contained, diſputed or de- 
fended, are mentioned in Fabricius's biblioth. Lat. med. & 
inf.  etatis. They are ſo very childiſh, and the ſuppoſed 
completion of them ſo forced, that we do not think they 
deſerve any further mention. N 

+ The letters extant of his are to be found in Labbe's 
Concil. in Baluzens miſcellan. Martene's the/. anecdot. Alſo in 
Wilkin's Concil. Britan. Part of a remarkable letter to king 


Conrad has been preſerved by Alberict in his chronic. in Leib- 


ait's accefſ. hiftor. Towards an illuſtration and right judg- 


ment of the diſturbances at Rome under this and the follow- _ 


ing Pope, which reſpe& the imperial rights, ſee my Com- 
ment. de Senator. Rom. medii avi. Muratori has given us 


the ſhort accounts of the three hiſtorians. Among the mo- 


derns he is treated of at large by Jobn Bapt. Signius de ortu 
& ſatu canonico. With whom is alſo to be compared Cave 


bifter. liter. | 
eats M Sea. 
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1146. 


1147. 


1148. 
1149. 


terms of which it appears, that the Pope had 
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Sect. 8. Amidſt the moſt vehement com- 
motions, the cardinals choſe Bernard of Piſa 
Abbot of a Ciſtercian convent, and a diſciple of 
St. Bernard. He took on him the name of Eu- 
enius III. and likewiſe poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
> porch . But the new ſenate of Rome endea- 
vouring on this occaſion to obtain its confirma- 
tion, the conſecration was performed in the con- 
vent of Farfa, after which the Pope reſided at 
Viterbo. About this time Arnold of Breſcia came 
to Rome, where his preaching concerning eccle- 
ſiaſtical poſſeſſions, and his exhortations to re- 
ſtore the ancient conſtitution of the city, met 
with unuſual approbation. The Pope had re- 
courſe to an excommunication againſt him, and 
to a cloſer union with the inhabitants of Tivoli, 
inveterate enemies to the Romans: But all this 
proving of no effect, he came to an agreement, 
in which the Romans found their account better 
than he. Their impatience to ſuppreſs their 
enemies at Tivoli obliged him again to leave Rome. 
The Romans hereupon applied to the Emperor 
Conrad III. in a moſt memorable letter, which 
as it evidences their upright intention, ſo it re- 


flects diſgrace on the Pope, by expoſing the de- 


ſigns he had formed to the prejudice of the im- 
perial dignity. But the Emperor Conrad was 
unfortunately ſo infatuated by the hypocritical 
Abbot of Clairvaux, as to let lip this opportu- 
nity of reſtoring the dignity of the empire to 
its ancient luſtre. The Pope was gone into 
France, where he promoted a new Cruſade, and 
held councils, in one of which he excommuni- 
cated King Stephen of England. He returned to 
[taly ; but being refuſed admiſſion at Rome, he 
had recourſe to arms. A peace enſued, from the 


not 
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not been victorious. He thought to avail him- 1150. 


ſelf of the peace, in aboliſhing ' the ſenate, which 
was become ſo obnoxious to him; but they 


drove him once more from the city. A new 1151. 
peace followed; and it is highly probable that 1153. 


at the death of Eugenius the ſenate was not con- 
ſtituted as before, tho? of this change we are 
not able to give the real motives and circum- 
ſtances “. | ; 
| Set. 9. Of his ſucceſſor Anaftaſius IV. the 
only particulars known are, that he was a native 
of Rome, and that his name was Conrad; that 
he had been Cardinal-biſhop of Sabina, and died 
after a pontificate of fourteen months . 


* Beſides ſome bulls, among which that of the canoni- 
zation of the Emperor Henry II. in the Ad. Sandor. is very 
remarkable, there are eighty-eight letters of Pope Eugenius 
in the collections of councils. Others occur in Baluzen's 
miſcellan. Martene's Theſaur. anecdotor. & collect. ampliſſime, 
and Wilkins Concil. Britan. It is obſervable, that Pope 


Eugenius in the council of Treves in the year 1148, ap- 


proved the prophecies of St. Hildegard, of which ꝶis letter 
in Labbe's Concil. is a teſtimony, and that in his me Gra- 
tian finiſhes his collections of canon-laws, the approbation 


of which this and the following Popes has greatly con- 
tributed to the maintenance of the papal authority ; for 
which I would refer to Bohmer's preface to the firſt volume 
of the Corpus Juris canonici. Among other records relat- 
ing to the hiſtory of this Pope, ſee the account of his life 
by Bernard Guide, Pand. of Piſa, and the cardinal of Ar- 
ragon in Muratori's Scriptor. rer. Italic. Cardinal Hugo of 
Oftia's piece de obitu Eugenii III. in LUghelli Ital. ſacr. The 
large collection of the Abbot Vibald's letters, in Martene's 
and Durand's ampliſ}. collect. Alſo Sugeriuss letters in the 
Theſaur. anecdotor. by the ſame learned perſons, and the 
above-mentioned letters of St. Bernard, Among the mo- 
derns ſee Marrigue Annal. Ciflerc. Sartori's hiſtor. Ciſterc. 
Viſch. bibliotb. Ciſterc. Muratori's hiſtory of Italy, &c. Ma/- 
cov. com. de rebus imperii ſub. Loth. & Cour. Cave hiftor. 
liter. and Fabricius biblioth. Lat. med. & infim. et. 
F Thirteen letters of his are in Labbe's Concil. and two 
more in Martene's The. 7 Some bulls alſo of his 
2 are 


1154. 
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Sect. 10. At that time the imperial throne 
was filled by Frederick II. who earneſtly under- 
took to reſtore the honour and rights of the em- 
pire, eſpecially in Tah; but this reſolution in- 
volved him in many diſagreeable broils with . 
proud and ambitious Popes. The new election 
fell on Nicolas Breakſpear an Englibman; who by 
a train of ſingular adventures, roſe from the 
loweſt condition to the papal dignity, which he 

ee by the name of Adrian IV. He imme- 
lately gave proofs of his zeal, forbidding Ar- 

nold of Breſcia to ſtay any longer in Rome: And 

the Romans offering forcibly to protect him, he 
obliged them, by excommunication, to with- 

draw their protection. William King of Szcily, 

in order to his reconciliation with the papal 
chair, made ſome propoſals of peace, which be- 

ing rejected, he committed hoſtilities againſt the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and was on that account ex- 

1155. communicated by the Pope. The Emperor 
. Frederick was then in Haly. Pope Adrian ſtood 

in awe of him; but he recovered his ſpirits, 
when the Emperor peremptorily ordered the 
ſurrender of the ſuppoſed heretick Arnold, who 

was ſoon after burnt ; and in other reſpects gave 

him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of all poſſible pro- 
tection. Adrian himſelf went iuto the imperial 
army, where the famous affair of the ſtirrup, 

in which however hiſtorians differ, was very 

near producing a violent rupture, had not Fre- 

derick for that time kumoured his holineſs in or- 

der to forward his own coronation. The in- 
1156. conſiderate behaviour of the Romans, on this oc- 
caſion, ' does them little honour. The affairs of 


are extant. The three before-mentioned hiſtorians have 
alſo written the life of this Pope, ſee Muratori's ſcriptor. 
rer. Italic. and Maxzuchelli's Scrittori d'Italia. | 

William 
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William King of Apulia, had in the mean time 
taken ſo favourable a turn, that Pope Adrian 
found himſelf under the neceſſity of making the 
firſt propoſals of a peace, which was remarkable 
both in itſelf, and in its conſequences, It was 
particularly diſpleaſing to the Emperor Frederick, 
who had beſides been offended at the ſcandalous 
picture of the coronation of the Emperor Lo- 
tharius ; at the haughty ſtile of the Pope's let- 
ters, particularly the equivocal word Beneficium 
uſed in them ; and at the indecent behaviour of 
the Pope's Legates, and the maxims promul- 
gated by them. The Pope on his part was 
filled with no leſs indignation at the remiſneſs of 
the Emperor in puniſhing thoſe who had ſeized 
and plundered Efquilus Archbiſhop of Lunden. 
So that a new flame was on the point of break- 
ing out, eſpecially as the German clergy unani- 
mouſly declared for the honour of their Em- 
-peror : However, matters were adjuſted entirely 
to the Emperor's ſatisfaction. But for this very 
reaſon it was of ſhort continuance. Pope Adrian 
found new complaints, and wrote an unbecom- 
ing letter to the Emperor. Various incidents 
inflamed the animoſities of both parties. The 
Emperor Frederick ſided with the Romans, and 


Pope Adrian had entered into cloſer connections 


with the King of Sicily, when death very ſea- 
ſonably took him off 
a Sect. 


* Beſides ſome writings attributed to this Pope, but 


not yet printed, there are in Labbe's Concil. forty-two let- 
ters, and Martene, Baluzius, Uſper, Marca, Ughelli, &c. have 
brought others to light, as may be ſeen in Fabriciuss bib- 
lioth. Lat. med. ætat. and Cave's bhiftor, liter. The molt re- 
markable are thoſe letters which contain the obnoxious 
word Beneficinm; in Awventini Annal. Bojor. the letters be- 
twixt the Emperor and the Pope, the authenticity of which 

M 3 | is 


165 


166 
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* Sect. 11. The accounts of the divided elec- 
tion which followed, are ſo contradictory, that 
nothing can be delivered with certainty, except 
only, that one part of the cardinals choſe car- 
dinal Roland of St. Mark, and the other O#4- 
vian Cardinal of St. Cecilia; and that both 
ſides were too vehement to make conceſſions to 
each other. Roland ſtiled himſelf Alexander III. 
and was conſecrated at Ninfe. Ofavian took the 
name of Vidtor IV. and was conſecrated in the 
monaſtery of Farfa. It was natural for William II. 


King of Sicily, to declare for Alexander ; and for 


the Emperor Frederick to fide with Victor; but 
he firſt endeavoured to accommodate matters in 
a council, which he ſummoned at Pavia. Alex- 
ander, from the maxims of papal policy, in which 
he was thoroughly verſed, as likewiſe for the 


ſafety of his own perſon, declined making his. 


appearance; which forwarded the decree, paſſed 
by the fathers, and confirmed by the Emperor 
in favour of Vidor. Excommunications were 
thundered on both ſides; and the far greateſt 
part of Europe divided into two parties on their 
account. The Greek Emperor, France, England, 
and Sicily were Alexander's friends. The coun- 
tenance of France aroſe at firſt from the devotion 
of a woman; but poſlibly afterwards from a 
wrong ſtep of the Emperor Frederick ; political 


| motives improved it to vehement earneſtneſs. 


On the other hand, the authority and power of 
the Emperor were a great fupport to Victor in 
Traly and Germany, and the Kings of Sweden and 


is ſtill diſputed ; thoſe betwixt the Biſhops of Germany and 
the Pope, and the letter of licenſe to Henry II. to conquer 
Ireland, in Wilkins's Concil. Britan. The famous peace 


with King Wiliam, which ſo nearly conzerns the Sicilian 


monarchy, is in Barcnii Annal. 
| Denmark 
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Denmark offered their aid. Alexander, after be- 
ing acknowledged by his friends, in an afſem- 
| bly at Tholouſe, haſtened indeed to Rome; but 
met with ſuch a reception, that he was ſoon ob- 
liged to quit that city, and ſave himſelf by 
flight to Genoa. In the mean time the Emperor 
Frederick, who had rendered himſelf very for- 
midable in ay, cauſed his favourite Vidtor to 
be confirmed a ſecond time in a council at Lodz. 
After this he made propoſals of peace, but with- 
out effect. Alexander went into France, and held 
a conſiderable ſynod at Tours, where he ſolemnly 
excommunicated his competitor and his adhe- 
rents. He afterwards went to Sens, where he 
ſtaid a conſiderable time, and thither fled to him 
the rebellious Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Thomas 
Becket, whom Alexander received as a very faith- 
ful devoted friend to the See of Rome, and by 
protecting him, greatly irritated Henry King of 
England. Soon after Viftor died at Lucca, and 
it were to be wiſhed, that this had ended the 
ſchiſm. But the Emperor Frederick thought 
proper to ſet on foot a new election by thoſe car- 
dinals who were in his intereſt, It fell on car- 
dinal Guido of S. Calixtus, who took the name of 
Paſchal III. and having a ſtrenuous patron in the 
Emperor Frederick, reſided at Viterbo. Alexander 
having the good fortune of the voice of the 
people of Rome on his. ſide, ventured to re- 
turn thither from France; and as his friends 
daily encreaſed in thoſe cities of Lombardy, 
which were, in other reſpects diſaffected to 
the Emperor Frederick, the Emperor endea- 
voured to confirm Paſchal in a large aſſembly 
held at Wurtzburg, where ambaſſadors attended 
from England, and acknowledged the latter as 
lawful Pope. He alſo found means to make 

| | 4 ſome 
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1163. 


1164. 


1165, 
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1166. 
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ſome prelates feel the weight of his reſentment 
for their firm adherence to Alexander. On the 
other hand, Alexander not only entered into a 
treaty with the court of Conſtantinople which was 
detrimental to the Emperor; but he alienated 


the minds of the Italians more and more from 


1167. 


1168. 


1170. 


1172. 


1176. 


1177. 


him, which was affected among other means by 
renewing the excommunication in a council 
held at the Lateran. Fortune however was ſtill 
on the Emperor's ſide. He made himſelf 
maſter of Rome, placed Paſchal in the papal 
chair, and cauſed himſelf and his 2 
Beatrix to be crowned by him. Alexander after 
continuing ſome time in Rome, was obliged at 
length to ſeek ſafety at Benevento; and the ci 

took the oath of allegiance to the Emperor and 
Paſchal: But immediately after the Emperor's 
good fortune turned. The rebels — by 
Pope Alzxander, became daily more formidable. 
Paſcal himſelf died, and his and the Empe- 
ror's friends elected the abbot of Struma, who 
ſtiled himſelf Calixtus III. In the mean time 
Alexander, by means of the interceſſion of France 
and the political ſituation of England, obtained 
leave for the Archbiſhop Thomas Becket to re- 
turn home; but his former ambitious and tur- 
bulent diſpoſition, which he ſtill retained, brought 
him to a violent end. Alexander ranked him 
among the ſaints, and knew how to diſtreſs the 
innocent King Henry for his death in an un- 
heard-of manner. The people of Rome did not 
admit Alexander into their city, tho? he preſſingly 
defired it. On the other hand, the loſſes which 
befel the Emperor in Jtaly, were the true cauſe 
of his hearkening to terms of peace, which was 
at laſt concluded. Upon this followed an in- 
terview between the Emperor and the Pope art 


Venice, 


/ 
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Vienice, of which the moſt groundleſs fables were 
propagated with particular deſigns, and obſti- 
nately credited. An agreement being alſo con- 1178. 
cluded between the Pope and the city of Rome, 
by which Calixtus ſubmitted. Alexander, after a 
long oppoſition, came to the peaceable poſſeſ- 
ſion of the papal chair; for, tho' ſome male- 
contents ſet up one Lando for Pope, who ſtiled 
himſelf Innocent III, this party was too weak, 
and Lando was ſoon ſecured in a priſon. Alex- 
ander held a great council in the Lateran, in 
which the diſputes about the election of a Pope 
were terminated by an ordinance, that two thirds 
of the cardinals ſhall be requiſite to make an 
election valid, and a war was reſolved on againſt 
the ſuppoſed hereticks, which had ſprung up in 
France. Alexander aſſerted canonization as one 
of the prerogatives of the Pope, and exerciſed, 
in the perſon of Apbonſo King of Portugal, the 
uſurped power of conferring the regal dignity. 
At laſt died this Pope, who had rendered him- 
ſelf remarkable in ſo many inſtances *. 
Sect. 


Many of Alexander's letters are {till extant, of which an 
account is given in Fabricius's biblioth. Græc. & Latin. 
med. & infim.. ætat. and in Cawe's hiſtor. liter. We have 
only one letter of Victor's relating to his election in Rage- 
vicus de geftis Frederici I. and another in Baluzens Miſcel- 
lan. and only one of Paſchal's in Du/cheſne Script. rer. Franc. 
The hiſtory of the tranſactions and peace concluded be- 
tween the Emperor Frederick and Pope Alexander, \ particu- 
larly of the fabulous ſtory of the latter treading on the 
neck of the former, has given occaſion to ſeveral learned 
diſquifitions. See the accounts of Obbo of Ravenna, Hier. 
Bardi, Fort. Olmo and Cyril. Mecheles writings relating to 
this ſubject in the Hamburg bibliotheca hiftor. Muratori's an- 
tiquitat. Ital. med. vi. and the celebrated M. Scheiat's ori- 
gin. Guelf. The beſt writings which treat of the hiſtory of 
Thomas Becket, are quoted in Moſheim's inflitut. hiftor. . eccle/. 
Among the three lives of Pope Alexander, preſerved in Mu- 
| ratori's 


1181. 


170 
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Sect. 12. Immediately after the death of 
Alexander, cardinal Ubald, Biſhop of Oftia and 
Veletri, who was a native of Lucca, and aſſumed 
the name of Lucius II. was choſen and conſe- 
crated at Veletri. This was occaſioned by a ſe- 
dition of the people of Rome, who for reaſons 
unknown to us, very ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the 
new Pope. Lucius took a journey to Verona, in 
order to a conference with the Emperor Frede- 
rick, which took place indeed, but with ill hu- 
mor on both ſides, on account of the clergy, 
who adhered to the Anti-Pope, as he was cal- 
led, and on account of the papal pretenſions to 
the counteſs Matilda's eſtate, and of the diſputes 
about the election at Triers. Lucius died at 
Verona, amidſt the moſt zealous endeavours for 
a new Cruſade . 


Sect. 13. Wert Crivelli, Archbiſhop of Milan, 


whom ſome thro? miſtake call Lambert, had the 
good fortune to be elected by the cardinals, and 
took the name of Urban III. The people of 
Rome ftill perſiſting in their oppoſition to the 
Pope, he likewiſe withdrew to Verona. He had 
diſputes with the Emperor Frederick on the ſub- 
jects above-mentioned, as well as about the 
eſtates bequeathed to the Biſhops, and the con- 
fiſcation of ſome revenues of convents. But 
the real diſguſt was the marriage of the Empe- 
ror Henry with Conſtantia, a princeſs of Sicily, to 
which on many accounts the court of Rome was 


ratori's Script. rer. Ital. that by the cardinal of Arragon is 
the compleateſt. Among the moderns Anton. Felaſquez has 


ven a life of Pope Alexander in Spaniſh, and Job. Franz. 
ano, another in /taliar. 


In Labbe's Concil. are two letters and one decretal. Be- 


ſides theſe, Martene, Mentfaucon, and Dacher, have pub- 
liſhed ſome more. See Cave's hiftor, liter, 
ad- 
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adverſe. But as the greateſt part of the Biſhops 
of Germany ſided with the Emperor, the Pope 
was now too weak to accompliſh any thing. He 
attempted indeed, to fulminate his excommu- 
nications ; but the people of Verona would not 


171 


permit any ſuch thing to be tranſacted in their 


city. Upon this Urban retired to Ferrara, where 
he died ſoon after. | 
Sect. 14. The next who ſucceeded was car- 
dinal Albrecht of Benevento, by the name of 
Gregory VIII. He ſtrenuouſly exerted himſelf 


1187, 


in promoting a Cruſade, but he died at Piſa, 


having ſcarce ſat two months in the chair F. 
Sect. 15. Paul, Biſhop of Prenęſte, a native 
of Rome, who was exalted at Piſa to the papal 
chair, under the name of Clement III. rrod in 
the footſteps of his predeceſſor, and incited a 
great part of Europe to engage in a Cruſade, 
which cauſed an immenſe effuſion of blood to 
no purpoſe. To promote this he took pains to 
compoſe diſſentions among the princes, and was 
ſo far ſucceſsful, as to conclude a peace with the 


people of Rome, which eſtabliſhed the papal 


dominion over that city, He died Þ 


One letter of this U-ban, whom ſome, from his reſt- 
leſs ſpirit call Turbanus, is to be found in Baronius's Annal. 
five in Harduin's Concil. one in Martene's theſ. anecdot. And 
more are to be met with in Schoettgen's biblioth. lat. med. ævi. 
Muratori in ſcript. rer. Ital. ſeqq. has publiſhed a long life of 


wis Pope by Berzh. Guido, and a ſhorter by a perſon un- 


known. See Argelatus's biblith. ſcriptor. Mediol. 

+ In Harduin's concil. and Baluzi's miſcellan. are to be 
found ſome letters relating to the Cruſade. 

We have only ſeven letters of his in Labbe's Concil. 
The moſt accurate account of the convention with the 
people of Rome, is in Muratori's antiquit. al. med. ævi. 
Myuratori gives two lives of this Pope, of which the one is 
ſaid to be by Bernh. Guido, the other by an anonymous 


perſon, 
Sect. 


1188, 


I 191. 
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Sect. 16. Hyacinth, the new elected Pope, 
who is called Celgſtine III. was a Roman by birth, 
a Cardinal-deacon, and eighty- five years of age. 
Having been conſecrated with great ſolemnity 
he crowned the Emperor Henry VI. who ſoon af- 
terwards poſſeſſed himſelf of the kingdom of 
Sicily. He excommunicated Leopold, archduke 
of Auſtria, for the famous impriſonment of 
Richard king of England, and the Emperor, and 
Alphonſus X. king of Gallicia, for a marriage- 
cauſe. He alſo intermeddled, but without ſuc- 
ceſs, in the divorce of Philip Auguſtus king of 
France. The laſt will of the Emperor Henry 
could not but be agreeable to the Pope; but his 
ueſt of ſeeing his ſucceſſor appointed, was re- 


_ req 
1198. jected by the cardinals. He died * 


We find ſeventeen letters of Celiſtine in Labbe's Concil. 
and ſome others in Marten“ s the/. anecdot. Baluzen's miſcellan. 
Wilkins's Concil, Britan. and others, not to mention Bull. 
and letters patent. The many fables told concerning the 
Coronation of the Emperor Henry, which do no honour 
either to him or the Pope, are treated of in Schwarzer's dif, 
4. Henrici VI. Romana eaque ignominioſa coronatione. Both the 
lives of this Pope in Muratori's ſcript, ser. Ital. are very 
ſhort. Compare alſo Fabricius in bibliath. Lat. med, & 
iim. atat. 
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SEI. 


Of the Hiſtory of the Popes of the firſt half of 
the thirteenth Century. | 


Sect.1. T Nnocent III. was the fon of count 1198. 


Traſimund of Segna. Before his ex- 
altation to the See of Rome, he was called Lo- 


' tharius, and was a cardinal. He aſcended the 


papal chair, perfectly qualified to raiſe both the 
civil and eccleſiaſtical monarch to the higheſt 

pitch; and the great variety of his tranſactions, 
all tending to that point, are unqueſtionable 
proofs of his diſpoſition to it. The confuſions 
in the Roman empire, and in the kingdom of 
Sicily, upon the death 'of Henry the Sixth, 
tempted him to the exerciſe of his talents. His 
firſt maſter-piece of policy was entirely ſubject- 
ing to his dominion, the city of Rome, and the 
marquiſate of Ancona, under the title of the Pa- 
trimony of St. Peter, which it ſeems had been 


vwireſted from him by rapacious tyrants; and he 
entred into very cloſe connexions with the Italian 


ſtates, whoſe conduct was certainly open rebel- 
lion againſt the Roman empire. In the divided 
election of an Emperor, Pope Innocent declared 
very zealouſly for Otho IV. and as he could not 
deprive young Frederick of the crown of Sicily, 
he made-uſe of the opportunity to extend the 
papal juriſdiction at the expence of the imperial 
rights. At the ſame. time he excommunicated 
Alphonſus X. king of Gallicia and Leon, and ob- 

1 him to renounce his promiſed marria 
e behaved no better towards Philip king of 
France; and theſe tranſactions were accom- 
panied 
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panied with many circumſtances, contradictory 
to each other, and ill - ſuĩted to infallibility. He 
alſo aſſumed to himſelf the honour of making 
a king of Armenia. Young Frederick loſt his 


affectionate mother Conſtantia; and his misfor- 


tune herein was the greater, as ſhe, probably 
from a good intention, had appointed the Pope 


his guardian, which proved extremely injurious 


1199. 
1201. 


1204. 


1205. 


both to him and his ſubjects. The Pope, whoſe 
views were obſtructed whilſt Philip held the 
imperial crown, excommunicated him a ſecond 
time, and jointly with his allies uſed all endea- 
vours to ſtrengthen the party of his adverſary, 
This was the reaſon of his confirming, in ver) 
haughty terms, the grant of the title of king ſu.c- 


ceſſively conferred on the duke of Bohemia, by 


both the Emperors. Tho' the conqueſt of the 
city of Conſtantinople by the Latins was ſecretly 
matter of joy to the Pope, yet he found ſome 


ſpecious pretext for cenſuring it, probably in 


order to render himſelf the more reſpectable. 
He was no leſs delighted with the devotion of 
Peter, king of Arragon, who would be crowned 
by the Pope, and in the city of Rome, and in 
return for this trouble ſubjected his kingdom, as 
a fief, to the See of Rome. After this enſued the 
differences with the unfortunate king John of Eng- 
land, in which Pope Innocent moſt evidently be- 
trayed his antichriſtian ſpirit. He inſiſted, that 


| Stephen Langton, whom he, to the great prejudice 


of the king's prerogative, had nominated arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, ſhould be acknowledged 
ſuch. King John at firſt oppoſed this with a 
noble reſolution, and was not diſcouraged by 

ated excommunications, and the diſcharge 


of his ſubjects from their oath of allegiance ; 


but at length, forced by diſtreſs, and the _ 
3 0 
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of ſeeing both his kingdoms in the hands of 


the king of France, to whom the Pope had 


pranted them in the year 1213, he complied, 
delivered up his crown to the Pope, and re- 
ceived it again, as a fief of the See of Rome. 
It was this probably that contributed not a little 
to the Pope's declaring in favour of Philip, and 
repealing the excommunication ; tho* Philip had 
no great benefit from it, for he died by the hands 
of a murderer. Hereupon this infallible Pope 
returned to the ſide of Otbo, who preſerved his 
favor by promiſes and adulations. He was ſuc- 
ceſsful in theſe, for Pope Innocent crowned him 


in the city of Rome, But here terminated this 
harmony. The Emperor, beſides other claims, 


aſſerted ſword in hand his rights to the counteſs 


. Matilda's lands, and to Apulia and Calabria. 


Pope Innocent now thundered out his execrations, 
and the Emperor being not without enemies in 
Germany, a large party was ſoon formed for 
placing on the imperial throne young Frederick 
of Sicily, who was then, at leaſt, from politi- 
cal motives exceffively devoted to the Pope. 
About the ſame time he opened another ſcene 
by excommunicating Raymond count of Tho- 
louſe, for not perſecuting, agreeably to his or- 
ders, the innocent Albigenſes, and granted his 
territories to Simon count of Montferat. The 
pretended heretics were perſons influenced by 
their teachers, and theſe owed their riſe to the 
Popes themſelves. He alſo held the famous 
council of Lateran, where, beſides ſeveral ſan- 
guinary deſigns formed againſt the hereticks, 
tranſubſtantiation, and auricular confeſſion were 
paſſed into articles of faith. At length Pope 
Innocent, whoſe mind had hitherto been fo little 
turned to peace, died at Peruſa on a. journey, 

| which 
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which was intended to reconcile the two- re- 
publicks of Piza and Genoa then at war. He 
was a man of great learning, but is juſtly ac- 
cuſed of extreme pride and avarice ® _ 

Sect. 2.  Crucius de Sabellis, a cardinal and a 
man of learning and merit, having been elec- 
ted at Peruſa, took the name of Honorius III. He 
zealouſly interfered in the affairs of the Eaſt, 
and crowned the new Emperor Peter count of 
Auxerre. From this, and poſſibly other motives, 
he endeavoured above all things to move the 
Emperor Frederick to a Cruſade ; but this Prince 
thought it more adviſable to amuſe the Pope 


with fair words. When he came to ah, he and 


1220. 


— 


his conſort were crowned by Honorius, in return 
for which he yielded to him the inheritance of 
Matilda. But he entertained notwithſtanding a 
perpetual jealouſy of the Emperor Frederick, and 


Innocent has left behind him ſeveral writings of va- 
rious contents, which are printed together, but not com- 
«gh The moſt correct liſt of them is in Cawe's hiftor. 

wer. Compare alſo Egg's pontif.. dt. Baluxius has filled 
two volumes with his letters. Some have fince been added, 
of which ſee Cave and Fabricius bibliotb. Lat. med. & infim. 
ætat. Of the diſputes relating to the German empire, the beſt 
account is to be found in the Origin Guelphic, Concerning the 
Englih diſputes, fee Wilkins' Concil. Britan. Wharton Angl. 
acr. and Rapin's hiſtory. The hiflory of Popery deſerves 
alſo to be compared here. We have a very circumſtantial 
and uſeful account of the life of Pope Innocent, by an ano- 
nymous author, the moſt correct edition of which is to be 
met with in the firſt volume of this Pope's letters by Ba- 
lezius; in Muratori ſcriptor. rer. Italic; and in Caraſi bib. 
hoth. ficul, Bernard Guido's ſhorter account is in Muratori 
Gaufred?s poetical panegyrick in Leyſer's hiffor. poet. med. 
u. The moderns do not afford ſo much as one particular 
writer of any importance, tho' from the materials extant 


an able hand might compile an excellent work. The ac- 


count of [nnocent's deſtiny after death may be learned from 
Pagi Breviar. geſt. pontif. Rom. | 
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tho? he would not riſque an open rupture, he 
aided and protected the rebels againſt him. 
Beſides, the Emperor's marriage with the heireſs 
of the kingdom of Feruſalem, extremely cha- 
grined the Pope. He had alſo many quarrels 
with the city of Rome, which were carried ſo far, 
that he was obliged for ſome time to withdraw 


from the city. The miſunderſtandings with the 


imperial court, continued in the mean time to 
encreaſe ; but the Pope's death prevented a total 
rupture“. . | 
Sect. 3. His ſucceſſor was Ugo or Upolinus, 
of the family of the counts of Anagni and Seg- 


na, alſo a relation of Pope Iznocent III. and car- 
dinal-biſhop of Oftia, very far advanced in years 


and full of zeal for the dignity of his chair. 
He took the name of Gregory IX, and made it 
his firſt buſineſs to ſollicit the Emperor Frede- 
rick for the performance of the promiſed Cru- 
ſade ; to which this Prince not hearkening, an 


 excommunication followed, and was repeated. 
The Emperor, little moved at the injuſtice of 


the Pope, undertook, on his own account, an 


1226. 


expedition into the Eaſt, in which he gained 


great reputation; but in the eyes of the haughty 


Pope this only aggravated his crime, and he 


made uſe of the name of Jobn King of Jeru- 


ſalem, the Emperor's father-in-law, to commit 
any devaſtations in the hereditary ſtates of Nah. 


* Among the many writings left by Honorius, and men- 


_ tioned by Fabricius bibliotb. Lat. mid. & infim. ætat. the 


molt remarkable are his Ordo Romanus, inſerted by Mabil- 


lon in his Muſeum Italicum; the Liber Genjualis in Muratori 


antiquit. Ital. med. evi; the fifth collection of decretals ; 
in which are contained his ordinances ; and ſeveral letters 
ſpecified by Cave hiftor. liter. Muratori in the third vo- 
lume of Scriptor. rer. Ital. inſerts Bernard Guides life of 
Pope Honorius, and p. 570. that of an unknown author. 


How- 
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However, the victorious Emperor, and his faith- 
ful friends in Rome, who were powerful and 
formidable to the Pope, ſoon altered his ſchemes. 
A peace was concluded, which the Pope, of all 
others, leaſt intended to obſerve. His policy 
induced him to cloſe with the jealous cities of 
Lombardy, and carefully to inflame the animoſi- 
ties of the two parties of the Guelpbs and Gibe- 
lines, which then took riſe, and cauſed ſuch ef- 
fuſion of blood, reducing Nah to the moſt de- 
4.9 miſery. Here the Pope diſtinguiſned 
is malignant ſpirit no leſs than in his 

againſt the pretended hereticks; and in his fruit- 
leſs endeavours for reconciling the Greet and La- 
tin churches at the ex pence of the former. None 
could be better acquainted with the Pope's cha- 
racter than the Romans. It was therefore no 
wonder they valued the honour of his preſence 
ſo little, as to force him to leave their city; and 
excommunication, or to ſpeak more properly, 
a ſuperſtitious dread of that Brutum Fulmen, was 
the only expedient whereby the Pope could re- 
ſtore his peace at Rome. In the mean time it 
was the Emperor's good fortune to deſerve 
excommunication a ſecond time. He was now 
proclaimed an Anti- chriſt and an Atheiſt; and a 
new goſpel was promulged throughout Europe, 
promiſing, that whoever aſſiſted in dethroning 
the Emperor Frederick ſhould inherit the king- 
dom of heaven. It was then that the magna- 
nimity of this Prince was ſeen in its full luſtre. 
He defended himſelf with a proper ſpirit, and 
demonſtrated to the world, that amidſt all his 
advantages, his ears had ever been open to pro- 
ſals of peace. He had even made them by 

is worthy brother-in-law Richard earl of Corn- 
wall. But it was not natural for Pope Gregory 
; to 
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to hearken to equity. His injuſtice was to be 


Z 


confirmed by a council. But moſt of the pre- 
lates who were prepared to be the inſtruments of 
his malice, fell into the hands of the brave Eu- 
tius, who committed them to ſafe cuſtody. It 


was Gregory's good fortune to die before ſome- 
thing worſe befel him *. 

Sect. 4. The Emperor allowed his priſoners 
a freedom of election. They were at firſt di- 
vided: But afterwards choſe Godfrey Biſhop of 
Sabina, a native of Milan, who took the name 
of Czleftine IV. His good diſpoſitions towards 
the Emperor made it a misfortune to that Prince, 
that he was taken off before his conſecration on 
the eighteenth day of his pontificate Þ. 

Sect. 5. Nineteen months paſſed before the 
cardinals, who were divided by a ſpirit of party, 
could agree in the election, tho' the Emperor 
Frederick urged them to diſpatch; and to pro- 
mote it, a fecond time releaſed the cardinals 


This Pope too was a diligent writer; collections of 
his works have been publiſhed by Pamelizs and Yoſffus the 
canon of Liege. His letters have been publiſhed very ir- 
regularly, as may be ſeen in Fabricius biblioth. Græc. and 
biblioth. Lat. med. & infim. ætat. and Cave's biſtor. Lat. 
Script. eccleſs The Libri five decretals collected under his 
inſpection by Raym, de Pennaforti are ſufficiently known. 
As the greateſt ſight here is derived from the hiſtory of the 
Emperor Frederick, the writers of the hiſlory of the Ger- 
man empire, eſpecially Muratori's hiſtory of /taly, muſt be 
conſulted, tho' the latter, at leaſt in expreſſions, is not ſo 
void of religious prejudices as an hiſtorian ſhould be. See 
alſo Harenberg's little piece de ſeca non timentium. deum. 
Compare Wadding Annal. minor. and Barboſa in collect. doct᷑. 
in jus pontif. and Maratori Script. rer. Italic. delivers two 
lives of this Pope by Guido and the cardinal of 4rragon. 

+ The life of this Pope has been written by Anton. Ni- 
grini and Bonaventura Caſtilio, and the former has alſo pub- 
liſhed ſome letters of his, ſee Sagittarius's introd. in biftor 
accleſ, 
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who were his priſoners. At laſt Innocent IV. 
was choſen. He was before called Simribald ; 
was of the noble family of Fieſchi in Genoa, and 
cardinal-prieſt, by the title of St. Laurence in 
Lucina, a man of inflexible obſtinacy in the pur- 
ſuit of his ambitious views. Tho' at firſt in the 
affair of the inhabitants of Viterbo, he gave no 
great proofs of amity towards the Emperor: 
Yer by the pacific advances of the latter, an 
agreement was actually concluded; but the in- 
temperate ſpirit of the Pope ſoon violated it. 
Not being ſecure at Rome, or in any part of 
Ttaly, he removed to Lyons, and there held the 
celebrated council. The imperial ambaſſadors 
who attended, ſtrongly confuted the extrava- 
gant accuſations brought againſt their maſter ; 
but notwithſtanding this, the Emperor was ſo- 
lemnly declared to have forfeited his empire, and 
to be excommunicated from the communion of 
the church. Frederick indeed received no da- 
mage from this ſentence ; but it was dreadful to | 
fee the miſery to which many thouſands were re- 
duced in Germany by a new and illegal election 


of another Emperor, and by the violences com- 


mitted in the revolted cities of ah; in all 
which the Pope was the only one inſenſible of 
the operations of divine juſtice. On the de- 
miſe of the Emperor Frederick, Innocent repaired 
to Italy, and reſided at Perugia, where he ex- 
communicated the Emperor Conrad for refuſing 
to deliver up to him his hereditary dominions as 
a papal fief, forfeited by the Emperor Frede- 
rick, and carried his pretenſions ſo far as to of- 
fer Sicily ſometimes to one Prince, and ſometimes 
to another, to the detriment of them all. He 
was returned to Rome when the Emperor Con- 
rad died. The Swabian family loſing in him its 


chief 
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chief ſupport, Innocent could, with the fairer 
proſpect of ſucceſs, undertake the conqueſt of 1254. 
Naples. In the mean time the Almighty ſum- 85 
moned him before his tribunal“. 


S KK .- 
Of the Hiſtory of the Payacy.. 


Sect. 1. ROM the tranſactions hitherto 

related it ſufficiently appears, that 
in this period, the papal power and grandeur 
roſe to the higheſt pitch. The foundation of 
this formidable ſtructure was the doctrine, 
that the Biſhops of Rome, as ſucceſſors of 
St. Peter, and vicegerents of Chriſt, have all 
power both in heaven and earth ; and are 
in no reſpect ſubject to any Prince. This be- 
came from the time of Innocent III. a funda- 


* It is falſe that Innocent was the inventor of the 
golden roſe. But it is true that the cardinals owe 
their red hats to him. It is obſervable, that contr 
to the ordinance of Pope Gregory VII. he allowed the 
Sclavontans the uſe of their mother-tongue in the per- 

| formance of divine ſervice, and paſſed a decree relat- 
ing to the adminiſtration of the kingdom of Portugal. 
Of his writings and letters, great numbers of which 
ſtill remain, 2 S. Carols, biblioth. pontif. Fabricius in 
biblioth. Greek and biblioth. lat. med. & infim, ætat. Oudin. 


com. de 1 eccleſ. and eſpecially Cave hiſtor. liter. In 
Baluzius's Miſcellan. are the lives of this Pope, by Ni- 
colas de Curbio and Bernard Guids's. Both are alſo ian 

| Muratori Script. rer. Ital. Paul Paufa has wrote an 
Italian hiſtory of this Pope. Frederic alſo makes men- 
tion of him in the hiſtory of the family of Fieſcbi. 


| N 3 mental 
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mental article, and whoever preſumed to con- 
tradict it were accurſed as hereticks. | 

Set. 2. The great object of attention was 
to eſtabliſh and enlarge the ſupremacy over the 
whole church, in its utmoſt extent. In order 
to this a power was aſſerted of making articles 
of faith; and great zeal was uſed to ſubject all 
eccleſiaſtical perſons immediately to the See of 
Rome. 

Set. 3. With reſpect to the latter, the 
Biſhops of Rome were not ſatisfied with depriv- 
ing Princes of the right of inveſtiture, and ar- 
rogating to themſelves the confirmation of 
the newly elected, as indiſpenlibly requiſite, 
but they afſumed the diſpoſal of the moſt pro- 
firable benefices as the ſureſt means of provid- 
ing for their creatures, and thereby promotin 
their own advantage. Some of theſe they — 
by the name of Reſervations; others by that of 
Proviſions, and thereby provoked the moſt bit- 
ter complaints, eſpecially in Germany and Eng- 
land ®. NT 

Set. 4. Their next attempt, which was 
now puſhed with vigor, was to ſubject to them- 
ſelves Princes and their kingdoms and ſtates, 
The argument made uſe of was, that the ſplen- 
dor of their dignity was to the majeſty of the 
Emperors and Kings, as the effulgence of the 
ſun to the borrowed light of the moon ; and 
therefore they demanded and extorted from 
. crowned heads the moſt extravagant marks of 
reſpect and moſt debaſing humiliations. Hav- 
ing proceeded thus far, they aſſumed the right 
of conferring regal dignity, and particularly 


* See the Hiſttir du droit public. eccleſ. Franc. and 
Maſbeim inſtit. hiftor. eccleſ, p. 506. | 
: preſumed 
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preſumed to conſider the imperial crown as ab- 
ſolutely at their diſpoſal ; and by the pretenders 
they ſet up, kindled perpetual confuſions in the 
Roman empire. 1 diſpoſed of entire king- 
doms, provinces and countries; others they 
converted into pgs fiefs, of which the new 
vaſſals might eaſily be deprived under pretence 
of felony. They excommunicated Emperors, 
Kings and Princes on the ſlighteſt pretence ; 
laid their dominions under an interdit, and 
even diſcharged their ſubjects from the moſt ſa- 
cred obligation of their oath of fidelity. They 
even ſtirred up ſons to rebellion againſt their 
fathers, and ſupported them in their impiety. 
They interfered in the family concerns of 


Princes; broke the ſacred band of marriage, 


and daily invented many other methods of 
weakening their prerogatives. 

Set. 5. Among the meaſures which con- 
duced moſt eſſectually to render the Pope ſu- 
preme governor of all Chriſtendom, and to 
centre the riches of this world in the treaſury of 
the church, the Cruſades deſerve a principal 
place, eſpecially after the clergy began to preach 


them up againſt thoſe unhappy perſons called 


Hereticks, and their kind protectors. 

Sect. 6. The ſupport of all this uſurpation 
was not a little forwarded by the eſtabliſhment 
of the inquiſition z and the confirmation of Gra- 
tian's collection of canon laws, add to this the 
practice of canonization, as an excellent means 
to ſecure conſtancy in the faith of the Romiſo 
church, to enrich the papal treaſury, and to ex- 
tend their power to the diſpoſal even of celeſtial 


crowns. The new religious and military orders 
aſſiſted likewiſe in hr, 4 
midable, 


N 4 Sect. 
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| Sect. 7. Theſe circumſtances may ſerve like- 
wiſe to account for the extenſion of the Pope's 
temporal power. He not only ſubdued Bene- 
vento, and a great part of the territories be- 
longing to the counteſs Matilda, but made him- 
ſelf maſter of the city of Rome, tho? neither of 
the Emperors of thoſe times, nor their ſucceſ- 
ſors, who were lawful ſovereigns, ever gave 
their conſent to it, or receded from their right, 
which indeed was unalienable. However, the 
inceſſant tumults of the citizens of Rome ſhow, 


that they were not perfectly happy under their 


paſtoral ſtaff. 

Sect. 8. The friendſhip of the Norman kings 
in Szcily, Apulia, and Calabria, was of eminent 
uſe for this purpoſe, and the unſeaſonable coun- 
tenance and protection which ſome of the moſt 
deſpicable Popes met with from the kings of 
France, contributed likewiſe a ſhare. | 

Sect. 9. If the Emperors of Rome vigorouſly 
oppoſed any encroachments on their privilege 
in the election of a Pope, the Popes were no 
leſs attentive to undermine them; and at laſt 
they ſo far ſucceeded, that the Emperor's con- 
firmation of the election of a Pope was no 
longer thought of. The Anti-popes, as they 
are called, are undeniable evidences] of the 
former. 

Sect. 10. The diſturbances with which the 
election itſelf was attended, occaſioned new or- 
dinances, limiting the right of election to the 
cardinals alone. 

Sect. 11. No certain time or place was deter- 
On the 
other hand the Pope was ſolemnly conſecrated and 
crowned; but not three times. 
ſtercoraria 


That the ſella. 


hr 
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ſtercoraria was uſed at taking poſſeſſion of the 
* Diteran is certain ©.  _ - © he | 
Sect. 12. The cardinals now obtained thoſe 
privileges, which they till enjoy, and the 
red hat was given them as an enſign of their 
dignity. Foreign prelates are alſo found to have 
been admitted among them . 
Sect. 13. The many exceſſes of the papal 
Legates in foreign countries gave occaſion to 
- ſuch complaints, that even. the papal conſti- 
tutions became neceſſary to check thoſe abuſes 4. 
Sect. 14. The court of Rome was amazingly 
ſplendid by the great number of officers belong- 
ing to it, and the rites and ſolemnities obſerved 
in public acts of reſigion! “. | 
ect. 15. Amidiſt all this increaſe of the papal 
grandeur, divine providence manifeſted itſelf in 
raiſing up illuſtrious witneſſes to the truth, who 
ſaw the abomination of corruption, and oppoſed 
it. Some proceeded ſo far, publickly to declare 
the Pope to be Antichriſt, And indeed the mo- 
rals of moſt of the Popes, excluſive of their 
very corrupt doctrines, their pride, covetouſneſs 
and ambition, were ſufficient to confirm the 
truth of this charge; yet ſome of theſe prelates 
are now among the ſaints of that church. 


* See Mabillon commentar in ordin Rem. prefixed to 
the ſecond volume of Muſeum Italicum, Pagi breviar. 
and P aff inſtitut. hiſtor. eccleſ. 

ee Diaconus de ecclef. Lateran. in the ſecond volume 


of Mabillm's Muſeum Italicum. Spanheim oper. Pagi 


breviar. and Maſbeim inſiit, 


t One was enacted by Pope Alexander IV. who 
will be mentioned in the ſequel. See Lami's delice. 
** Sec the valuable writings of Pope Honorius III. 
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From the Time of the Emperor 
Richard, to Frederick III. 


CHAP. I. 
The Hiſtory of the Poyzs of Roms. 
SECT. I. 


The Hiſtory of the Popes of Rome of the 
. freond half of the thirteenth Century. 


. $$2$8 HE cardinals having met at 

Þ I & Naples, choſe Renald, count 
of Segna, who had been Cardi- 
nal - biſhop of Oftia and Ve- 
letri. He took the name of Alexander IV. and 
earneſtly proſecuted the plan of his predeceſſor, 


for * from the imperial throne Con- 
2 radine, 


8 
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ſtauff; and for ſubjecting to himſelf the king- 
doms of Sicily and Naples. But in the latter be 
was obſtructed by Manfred, a man famous both 
for his good and ill qualities; who in defiance 
of an excommunication, pronounced againſt 
him, obliged the Pope to acknowledge him 
king. Beſides, the animoſities of the Gibelines 
and Guelphs were daily ſpreading in [taly with 
ſuch fury, as not to be extinguiſhed, tho* a 


Cruſade. was preached up againſt the Gibelines 


by order of Pope Alexander. Even Rome itſelf 


radine, the only heir of the houſe of Hoben- 


was in ſuch commotion that Alexander removed 


his reſidence to Viterbo. He acknowledged the 
legality of the election of the Emperor Richard; 
and by ſome conceſſions endeavoured to recon- 
Cile the differences betwixt the Greek and Latin 
churches. He protected the mendicant friars 
againſt their enemies, and died at Viterbo. 
Sect. 2. Tho? only eight cardinals were con- 
cerned in the election, yet they were ſo divided 


as not to agree, till ſome time after, in the choice 


1261. 


of James, the patriarch of Jeruſalem. He was 


*Moſt of the letters of this — are to be found 
in the ſecond and third volume of Wadding 's Annal. ord. 
minor; tho' there are more printed, and carefully 
enumerated. by Cave hiftor. liter. Among theſe the Bull: 
in fayour of the Emperor Richard is the more remark- 
able, being a manifeſt confutation of what moſt other: 
hiſtorians of this kind ſay concerning Alexander's neu- 
trality. Of this Pope we have only two lives; one 
by Bernard Guido, the other by an anonymous author, 
in Muratori ſcriptor. rer. Italic. See alſo his hiſtory of 
Ttaly, eſpecially with reſpect to the animoſities of the 
Guelphs and Gibelines. The war, at that time, almoſt 
all honeſt men declared againſt. The mendicant friars, 
and the quarrels among themſelves, appertain to church 
hiſtory. See Maſbeim's inſtit. hiftor, eccleſ. 


of 
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of a mean extraction, of. Troyes in Burgundy, and 
under the name of Urban IV. trod in all the 
ſteps of his predeceſſor. He began with Man- 
fred, who by marrying his daughter Conſtantia to 
prince Peter of Arragon, had aggravated his of- 
tence. The enterpriſes of Henry king of Eng- 
land upon Sicily being defeated, this fine king- 
dom fell to Charles of Anjou. The Gibelines had 
the upper hand in Hab, and the Pope was ob- 
liged to remove from Rome to Orvieto, and to 
ſuffer the ſaid Charles to be made a ſenator of 
Rome. Urban inſtituted the feſtival of Corpus 
Chriſti, and died at Peruſa, as a knight-errant. 
He was deſirous of arbitrating between the 
Emperor Richard and his antagoniſt, but could 
not fairly carry his point “. 
. Sect. 3. After ſome months the cardinals at 
Peruſa elected Clement IV. His name was Guido 


| Groſs, a native of S. Gilles, in Lower Languedoc, 


eminently verſed in the civiland canon law, He 
had formerly been married, and brought up two 
daughters, but afterwards he devoted himſelf 
to the church, in which, after having obtained 
ſome biſhopricks in France, he at laſt became 


* Beſides a deſcription of the Holy Land, not yet 
printed, and a doubtful metaphraſis of pſalm i. there 
are letters of this Pope in Harduin's Concil. Baluzen's 
Concal. Narbon. Martene's two collections, and other 


works. See Fabricius's biblioth. lat. med. & infim. etat. 


See the hiſtory of the feſtival of Corpus Chriſti, in the 
writers cited by Fabricius biblugr. antiquar. Pfaff inflitut. 
biftor. eccleſ. and Mofheim, ibid. In Muratori ſcriptor. 
rer. Italic. is a life of this Pope by Bernhard Guido, one 
by an anonymous author, and a poetical one by Theo- 


. . dorich deVauxcouleurs ; Pagi breviar. mentions one Gregory 


who wrote a like work. Among the moderns ſee Mar- 
racci biblioth, Marian. | 


4 $0 * Cardinal- 
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Cardinal-biſhop of Sabina. He reſided at Vi- 
terbo, and zealouſly. exerted himſelf to raiſe 
Charles count of Anjou to the throne of Sicily. 
We learn from the hiſtory of thoſe times, that 
he compleatly attained his ends by the defeat of 
king Manfred, and the murder of Conradine. 
Here we ſhall only obſerve, that king Charles at 
his coronation not only took the kingdom as a 
fief, but became tributary to the Pope ; that 
Pope Clement ventured to nominate the ſaid 
king Charles adminiſtrator of Toſcana ; and that 
having failed in his attempt to ſet up a third 
Emperor, he endeavoured to reſume the proceſs 


he had already ,begun, but died before he could 
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1266. 


1268. 


finiſh it; and this whole papal abuſe was at an 


end upon the death of the lawful Emperor 


Richard *. | | 
Sect. 4. It was ſurpriſing that the fifteen 
cardinals, aſſembled at Viterbo could not agree 
Almoſt two years after, they left the matter by 
compromiſe to fix of their number, who at laſt 
nominated Thebald viſcount of Placentia, arch- 


deacon of Lege, who was at that time engaged 


in a Cruſade, and after his return was conſe- 
crated by the name of Gregory X. his chief con- 
cern being for the Holy Land, he endeavoured 


Clement was doubtleſs a learned and diligent man; 


but did not write ſo many books as thoſe imagine 
who miſtake him for an ancient French canoniſt called 


hy 1271. 


1272. 


Guide Papa. Martene has publiſhed moſt of his letters. 


Other accounts of them ſee in Fabricii bibliath. lat. med, 
& infim. ætat. and Cave hiſtor. liter. Whether Pope 
Clement had any hand in the murder of Conradine, and 
how far, is ſtill conteſted. Muratori alſo gives us two 
lives of this Pope in feript. rer. Italic. Among the mo- 


derns Clement publiſhed at Lyons, Liber de eruditione, &c. 


Glexrentis IV. 
nr to 
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to reſtore tranquillity to Zurope. He exhorted 


the German princes to a new election of an Em- 
pou in terms not very becoming. It was 
ucky however, that he made no objection 
againſt Rudolf, but rather acknowledged him 
Emperor, and adviſed Alphonſo to yield his pre- 
tenſions. The moſt important tranſaction is 
the council he held at Lyons, where an union 
with the Greek church was ſettled, which how- 
ever was of ſhort duration ; proviſion was made 
for a reformation of the church, and a Cru- 
fade, and among other excellent decrees which 
paſſed relating to the election of a Pope, the 
conclave was firſt inſtituted. He died at Arez- 
zo, and tho' he has not been canonized, he is 
conſidered among the bleſſed of the Romiſo 
church *. | 

Se. 5. Peter Tarantaſia, a Dominican monk, 
and Cardinal-biſhop of Oftza, was elected in the 
firſt conclave, he ſtiled himſelf Dmocent V. was 
conſecrated at Rome, and died 7. * 


In compariſon with the other Popes of thoſe days, 
very few letters of Gregory have appeared; which ſee 
in the collections by Harduin, NM adding, Martene, Ry- 
mer, and Others. See alſo Cave hiſtor. liter. Concern- 
ing the council at Lyons, and the union there ſettled 
with the Greeks, ſee beſides the collections of coun- 
cils, Colonia, hiftoir. liter. de la ville de Lyon, and Walch 
hiftor. controverſ. de proceſſ. Sp. ſancti; and concerning 
the diſputes with the Emperor Rudolf, Struv. corp. hiſtor. 
Germ. The hiftory of this Pope is illuſtrated by the 
documents of election in Wadding's Annal. ord. minor. 


Bernhard Guide, an anonymous author, and alſo ano- 


ther life; which three ſee in Muratori in Scriptor. rer. 
Hal.. Among the moderns Pope Gregory's hiſtorian 
Sikvefl. Petra ſanctua, Petrus Maria Campi, and Anton. 
Maria Bonuci. 

t Innocent was before his exaltation an eminent 
divine and diligent writer; but the ſhortneſs 5 
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Sect. 6. The new Pope Hadrian V. before 
called Ottobonus Fieſchi, died at Viterbo even be- 
fore he was conſecrated *. 

Set. 7. We know as little of his ſucceſſor 
Petro Juliani, a learned phyſician of Liſbon, who, 


after other eccleſiaſtical preferments, became 


Cardinal-biſhop of Tuſculb. In hiſtory he is 


called Jobn XX I. but ſome learned judges reckon 


him only the XXth of that name. He ac- 
compliſhed the deſire of his predeceſſor in an- 
nulling the ordinance of Pope Gregory concern- 
ing the conclave. He uſed his utmoſt endea- 
vours for ſecuring the poſſeſſions of Chriſtians 
in the Holy Land, and was killed at Viterbo by 
the roof of his apartment falling in upon him +. 
Set. 8. Though no more than eight car- 
dinals were the electors at Viterbo, yet they were 
ſo divided, that it was neceſſary at laſt to lock 
them up; and then it was not till after ſix 
months, that they choſe the cardinal-deacon 
Fobn Cajetan Urfini a nobleman of Rome. He 
aſſumed "tho name of Nicolas III. He artfully 


prevailed on the Emperor Rudolf to 2 
the grants pretended to have been made to the 


his papacy is the reaſon that we have ſo few of his let- 


ters in Remi and Campi. See Frivon Gall. purpur. Al 
tamura biblioth. dic. ae. But EO biblioth. ſcriptor. predic. 
Fabricius 


_=_ etat. Cave biftor. 
kter. and — {crip for. rer. 
* Gregory XI. whom ſome inſert a is ſuppoliti- 
tious, as Pags ſhews in breviar. 
+ Before his promotion to the papal dignity, this 


Peter of Spain publiſhed ſeveral philoſophical and me- 
dical writings, concerning which ſee Anton. bibhoth. 
Hip. rer. Some of his letters, when Pope, are ſtill ex- 
tant. Compare alſo Muratori Script. rer. Italic. and 
his hiſtory of Jay, where the derogatory accounts 
given by 3 a this Pope are complained of. 


Court 
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Court of Rome by former Emperors, and eſpe- 
cially the exarchate of Ravenna, and even to get 
this confirmation ratified by the electors. He 
was upon ill terms with Charles king of Sicily, 
deprived him of the dignity of a ſenator of 
Rome, prohibited it to be conferred on any fo- 
reign prince, and aſſumed it to himſelf. He 
carried nepotiſm to a moſt flagrant exceſs, and 
died at Soreano near Viterbo, a great patron of 
the Franciſcans ?. 5 5 

Sect. 9. It was a maſter- piece of policy in 
Charles king of Sicily, to get a French cardinal, 
Simon de Brie, raiſed to the papal chair, by the 


name of Martin IV. a man of whom he had fo 


much the command, that he influenced him to 


1282. 


1285. 


1286. 


excommunicate the Greek Emperor Michael Pa- 
Leogus, and to proſecute the Gibellines with the 
utmoſt fury. But king Charles having loſt his 
crown by the Sicilian Veſpero, the Pope's friend- 
ſhip could be of no othe to him, than in 
excommunicating Peter king of Arragon, which 
was afterwards alſo extended to Sicily; and he 
granted his hereditary countries to prince Charles 
of Valois. Both died the fame year F. 

Sect. 10. Honorius IV. or James Sabelli, a 
native of Rome and cardinal-deacon, was diſtin- 
guiſhed by nothing but this, that he endea- 


Of this Pope very few letters and ordinances are 
extant. See Fabricius biblioth. lat. med. & infim. ætat. 
The documents relating to the Emperor Rudolf 's con- 
firmation of the papal poſſeſſions in Italy, are in Fun- 
tanieni dello dominls temporal, and have produced great 
diſputes between him and Muratori, on occaſion of the 
diſturbances at Camacchi. See Struv. corp. hiftor. Germ. 
Muratori has two lives of this Pope in Script. rer. Ital. 
+ Some of his letters are ſtill extant as quoted in 
Fabricius. See Muratort Scriptor. rer. Italic, 05 


voured 
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vdured by repeated excommunications to hinder 
the Spaniards from retaining the conqueſt they 
had made of Sicily, and by preaching up Cru- 
ſades to facilitate the conqueſt of Aragon to the 
French. But both were iti vain. He prevented 
a peace between theſe two crowns, condemned 
the apoſtolical brethren, and died at Rome 
Se. 11. The new election was very ſlow. 
It fell on Hieronimus of Aſcoli, Cardinal-biſhop 
of Preneſte, and general of the Minorites, who 
took the name of Nicolas IV. He crowned 


Charles the lame king of Sicily ; but this was as 


ineffectual as the renewal of the excommunica- 
tion againſt king James and the few iſlanders 
who adhered to him. He conſulted the honour 


of his chair, and the aggrandiſement of the Co- 


lonna's, intereſted himfelf in behalf of the di- 
ſtreſſed ' Chriſtians in the Eaſt, and for the con- 
verſion of the Tartars, and died F. 
Sect. 12. After a diſagreement of two whole 
years among the cardinals at Peruſa, they elec- 
ted a very old hermit, Peter de Moerone, who 
was conſecrated at Aquila, and ftiled himſelf 
Cæleſtine V. He devoted himſelf entirely to the 
_ devotion of Charles king of Naples, and to gra- 
tify him conferred the cardinals hat chiefly apon 
Frenchmen ; removed to Naples himfelf; renewed 


* See the printed letters of Honorius in Raynald's and 
Wadding's Annals. Some bulls are in Niltins Concil. 
Britan. and Rymer's Act. Muratori gives two lives 
of him, by Bernhard Guido and an anonymous author. 


+ Moſt of the theological writings of this Pope men- 


tioned by Trithemius de ſeript. eccle{. are not in print; 
and only ſotne of his letters in Raynald and W/adding. 
See his life by Bernhard Guido, and an anonymous au- 
thor in Muratori Script. rer. Italic. Wadding's biblioth. 

ard. minor. and Fabricius bibliath. lat. med. & infim. 
tat. 


O the 
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the ordinance concerning the conclave, ordered 
the cardinals to ride upon aſſes, and expoſed 
himſelf by ſo many fooleries, that at laſt his 
ſucceſſor cardinal Cajetan prevailed on him not 
only to publiſh an ordinance, impowering a 
Pope to lay down his office, but to corroborate 
it by his own example. It was no difficulty to 
perſuade him, by the pretence of an immediate 
revelation from heaven to retire again- to his 
hermitage. His ſucceſſor ſuffered him at laſt to 
ſtarve in a tower at Fumone; and Pope Clement V. 
claſſed him among the ſaints *. | 
Sect. 13. The cardinals held the conclave 


| at Naples, where was choſen cardinal Benedict 


Cajetan, who took the name of Boniface VIII. a 
man of intolerable pride and ambition, which 
paſſions were ſupported by his natural craft and 
the reputation he had of a great civilian. His 


election was carried as much by his own arti- 


1295. 


fices, as by the policy of Charles king of Naples. 
His firſt "(rape ſtep was to annul ſuch ordi- 
nances of his two predeceſſors, as had not yet 
paſſed all the forms ; after which he was crowned 
at Rome with great pomp, but not without 
bloodſhed. He next applied himſelf to im- 
prove into practice his principle, that a Pope was 
ſuperior to all worldy dignities, and autho- 
riſed to preſcribe laws to all crowned heads. He 


All the writings of this Pope were publiſhed by 
Celefline Telera. See his life written by himſelf in the 
bibliath. patr. Petri de Alliaco wita S. Cælyeſtini in the 
AZ. Sant, Cardinal Jacob Cajeton vita S. Cælyſtini in 
verſe in Muratori Scriptor. rer. Italic. Alſo his Officum 
de ſancids Bernard Guide's vita Cælſtini. Others are 


mentioned by ** mtrod. in hiſtor. eccleſ.. Among 


the moderns ſee Papebroch. Act, Sancti. Helyat hiſtoir. des 


ordres, and Fabricius. | 
took 


** 
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took infinite pains to reſtore his faithful friend 
king Charles to the poſſeſſion of Sicily; but the 
Emperor Frederick and the Sicilians was not to 
be over-ruled by him : And at length he was 


obliged to approve of a peace very contrary 


to his ſentiments. To the king of Arragon, who 
laviſhed adulations on him, he made a grant of 
Sardinia and Corſica, but the grant was only in 
words, which proved ineffectual, The noble 


family of Colonna was perſecuted ſo vehemently 


by him, both in their perſons and eſtates, that 


he even ordered a Cruſade to be preached againſt 


them. He entirely demoliſhed - the city of Pre- 


neſte. The Emperor Albrecht I. could obtain no 
confirmation from him, till neceſſity extorted 
it from him. The king of Denmar having 
cauſed the archbiſhop of Lunden to be ſeized as 
a rebel, he and his whole kingdom were laid 


under an interdict. He was likewiſe at vari- - 


ance with the Hungarians about their election of 
a King. But all this was inconſiderable in com- 
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pariſon with the differences which aroſe betwixt 


him and the reſolute Philip the fair, king of 
France, The cauſes of this remarkable conteſt, 
which commenced at the beginning of this pon- 
tificate, and encreaſed in ſpite of all endeavours 
for an accommodation, were as follows . (1) Bo- 


niface's imperious exhortation to king Philip, to 


_ conclude a peace with the king of England; (2) 
Boniface's converting the abbey of St. Antonin 
into the biſhoprick of Pamers, and his arbitrary 
nomination of the firſt biſhop; (3) the protection 


he granted to the earl of Flanders; (4) his ge- 


neral injunction to the clergy not to pay tribute 
to their Princes; (5) his attempt to deprive 
king Philip of the regale; (6) king Philip's pro- 
hibition of carrying any money out of the eoun- 
2 try; 
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try; (7) his orders for foreigners to depart 


1303. 


from his dominions; (8) his proceeding againft 
the Biſhop of Pamiers whom he ſeized ; (9) Boni- 
Face's audacious pretence, that he was impowered 


to wreſt the ſceptre and crown out of the hands 


of Kings ; and (10) his repeated excommunica- 
tions againſt the King. After many furious diſ- 
charges of words and writings on both ſides, 
king Philip made ſolemn complaints, confirmed 
publickly upon oath, againſt Boniface, that he 
was a heretick; neither believed the immorta- 
lity of the ſoul, nor the real preſence in the eu- 
chariſt, and maintained fornication to be no 
ſin; that he practiſed ſorcery, was guilty of ſi- 
mony, and led a profligate life, having commit- 
ted murders and other crimes; and as he did 
not account him a lawful Pope, he demanded 
a council and another election. To promote 
this great end, he ſent William de Nogaret his 


advocate-general, with ſome others to Anagni, 


where they ſeized the Pope and kept him in 


ſtrict confinement. This time indeed he was 


delivered by an inſurrection of the people, and 


eſcaped to Rome. But a delirium, which ſeized 


him ſoon after, ended his days, It muſt fur- 
ther be noted of him, that he inſtituted the firſt 
Jubilee, with an injunction for the celebrating 
it every century, Hiſtorians make great com- 
plaints of his covetouſneſs and nepotiſm; he is 


alſo the author of the double crown “. 


S E OT. 


* The letters and decrees of this Pope are very nu- 
merous, and publiſhed by adding, Bzovius, Cherubini, 
Dacher, Rymer and Aguirre. See Cave hi/ta , liter. The 
moſt remarkable are, the Liber ſextus decretalium, col- 
lected by his order, and now a part of the Corpus juris 
canonici; the bull for the jubilee year in Cherubini bullar. 

magn. 
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Sr. U. 


Of the Hiſtory of the Popes of the fourteenth 


Century. 
Sect. 1, B Eneaiet XI. before called Nicolas, 


uv ho ſucceeded Boniface, was a Do- 
minican and Cardinal-biſhop of Oftia. He was 
born at Trevigi in Lombardy; but whether the. 
ſon of a peaſant or a notary is not agreed. He 


magn. The famous ordinance of the Pope's ſupremacy 
over Kings in ſpiritual and temporal matters; the curi- 
ous letters which paſſed betwixt him and Philip, which 
ſee alſo in M. Pfaff”s inſtitut. hift. eccleſ. tho' their ge- 
nuinneſs is not without ſuſpicion. For the whole hiſtory 
of this Pope, and particularly his' variance with king 
Philip, «he following writings, beſides thoſe relating to 
the hiſtory of France, or to the freedom of the Gallick 
church, may ſerve either as authorities or helps ; car- 
dinal James 2 ajeton de electione & cor onatione Bonnifacii VIII. 
Bernard Guido vitr Bonifacii; Acta inter Bonif. VIII. 
&c. and Philippum pulchrum collected by Vigor; hiſtoirę 
du diffarend de * le Bel & de Boniface VIII. Nubei 
Bonnifacius VIII. Adr. Baillet's _ des demeles du Pape 
Baniface VIII. avec Philippe le bel. and Alexander's hiftor. 
eccleſ. Nov. Teftamen. more may be ſeen in Sagittarius, 
Intraduet. in hiftor. eccleſ. and Lelong's biblioth. hiſtorique 
de la France. Still ſhorter and pertinent accounts are 
given by Heidegger hiſtor. papatus Oſius, Burmann's The- 
fauri antig. & hiſt. Ital. The Hiſtaire du droit publique 
eccleſ. Frangois, and Muratori's hiſtory of Itahy, where a 
particular account may be found of his death. The 
accounts of father Brumoi in the hiflorr. de I Egliſe Gallic 
are indeed very elegant, but with a palpable mixture 
of jeſuitiſm. 'Tho' the famous character of Bomface 
intrauit ut vulpes, regnavit ut leo, mortuus eft ut caius, 
cannot be proved to have been a prophecy of Pope Ce- 
line; yet it is both ancient and well groun p 
| 0 
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of his own accord redreſſed all the abuſes of Bo- 


1305. 


1306. 


rd. pred. 


niface, and revoked all his proceedings againſt 
the king of Fraxce.. The Colonna family were 
alſo reſtored to all they had been deprived of, 
except the two red hats. He excommunieated 
only thoſe who had laid hands on Pope Boniface. 
He died ſoon after at Peruſa, not without ſu- 
ſpicion of poiſon; and left ſuch a character, that 
Pope Clement XII. was diſpoſed to canoniſe 
him *. 

Sect. 2. The next election was conteſted be- 
tween twoparties, one of which declared for an 
Talian, and the other inſiſted upon a Frenchman. 
The latter artifice prevailed ; and king Philip 
gave a maſterly ſpecimen of his policy, in not 
only raiſing his native ſubject, Bertrand de God, 
archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, to the pontifical chair, 
but among other articles, obliging him to re- 
move his reſidence into France ; an innovation 
of the greateſt conſequence to the church, and 
to all Europe. Clement V. which was the name 
he took, acted up to his promiſe, and was both 
conſecrated and crowned at Lyons. But he ſoon 
perceived that he had brought himſelf into a 
ſtate 'of ſervitude, and was reduced to a mere 
inſtrument of Philip's. Hence he perfectly. re- 
conciled him to the church; reinſtated the two 
cardinals of Colonna, and for ſome years en- 
riched the royal treaſury with the eccleſiaſtical 
tenths. Tho? he dextrouſly averted the cenſure 


Of the many writings of Pope Benedict, the only 
one printed is his commentar. in caput. v. Matth. Some 
letters, and other pieces, are to be found in Rainald, 
Wadding, and Cherubini, See Bernhard Guids's Vita Be- 
nedicti XI. in Murateri ſcriptor. rer. Scoti in memorie del 


beato Beneaetio XI. Brumai I egliſe Gallicane Quetif biblioth. 
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of all Boniface's proceedings, and even gradu- 
ally acquitted him of the charges againſt him ; 
yet it was a ſufficient mortification to hear 
thoſe charges, to ſuffer William of Nogaret 
to be at his court, and after a ſlight pennance, 
which was only pronounced, to receive him in- 
to favor. He had alſo much trouble in fruſtrat- 
ing the elelection of Charles de Valois to the im- 1308. 
perial crown, which king Pbilip his brother paſ- 
fionately defired ; and could not without diffi- 
culty confirm the election of the Emperor 
Henry VII. After ſpending ſome time at Bour- 
deaux, and ſome at Poitiers, he at laſt fixed his 
reſidence at Avignon, at that time belonging to 
Robert, king of Apulia, whom he alſo crowned 
there. He excommunicated the republic of 
Venice, and on this occaſion made himſelf ma- 12309. 
ſter of Ferrara. Having for a long time for- 
warded the unjuſt proceſs of king Philip againſt 1311. 
the Knights Templars, he procured them to be 
ſolemnly condemned at the council of Vienne. 
He appointed indeed four cardinal Legates for 
crowning the Emperor ; but was not at liberty 
to ſupport Henry ſo effectually as he wiſhed, 
eſpecially after the Jatter had put king Robert as 
the head of the Guelph party, under the ban of 
the empire. The Venetians were abſolved at the 
price of an hundred thouſand florins of gold. 1313+ 
After the death of the Emperor Henry, Clement 
aſſumed the power of abſolving king Robert by 
virtue of his pretended ſupremacy over the em- 
pire, and the prerogative he claimed in the va- 
cancy of the imperial throne. He appointed 
this prince vicegerent of the empire, and ſenator 
of Rome, and declared the Emperor to be only 
a vaſſal of his See. However it was not long 
before Clement died at Roquemaur, at a juncture 
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which occaſioned men to acknowledge the hand 
of that righteous judge, to which the chief of 
the Templars had made his appeal. He had 
filled the college of cardinals almoſt intirely 
with Frenchmen *. | | 

Sect. 3. The Nelian cardinals exerted them- 
ſelves at the conclave held at Carpentres, to pro- 
mote a Pope of their own ; but the French po- 
licy counteracted them by manifeſt violence, 
protracted the election, and conſtituted a new 
conclave at Lyons, where was choſen Jacob of 
Qſa, or of Cabors, cardinal Biſhop of Porto, who 


| ® Beſides ſome ſermons and writings of this Pope, 
not yet publiſhed, he left the Clementine, or Liber ſeptimus 
decretalium ; and the bulls and letters publiſhed by Ray- 
.nald, Wadding, Baluze, Wilkins, Rymer, and others. See 
Fabricius bibluth. lat. med. & infim. ætat. Wharton's adpend. 


to Care's hifter, liter. In Dupin's hiſt. de Pordr. militair 


des Templiers, is a collection of papal inſtruments, re- 
lating to the extirpation of that order. The current 
account by Villani of the manner of Clement's election 
ſeems to be contradicted by ſome more ancient writers 
mentioned by Muratori ſcript. rer. Italic. But all agree 
that the election had too much of artifice, if not pal- 
3 deceit, to be ſtrictly lawful, The hiſtory of this 

ope in-Baluze's vit. peontific. Avignon, as written by 
John, a canon of St. Victor at Paris, by Ptolomeus of 


Lucca, by Bernard Guido, whoſe works we find in Mu- 


ratori ſcript. rer. Italic. by an anonymous Venetian in Mu- 
ratori, and by Amalr. 10 de Berry. In the ſame work, 
ſee alſo, in order to know the character of this Pope, 
the letter of the cardinal of Orſino in Baluxius. Among 
the moderns, fee Baluze Colonia hifloir, liter de Lyon 
Gallia Chriſtian. by the Benedidines. The Hiſtoir. du 
droit eccleſ. Brumoi Hiſtoir. de Vegliſe Gallicane. Berthier's 
diſcours ſur le pontificat de Clement V. prefixed to the thir- 
teenth volume of the aforeſaid * of the Gallican 
church, | 
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became celebrated by the name of Jobn XXII. 
This prelate having been trained up in the moſt 


conſiderable offices of ſtate under the king 


of Apulia, was throughly qualified for promoting 
the dangerous views of the French monarchs. In 


this light he muſt be conſidered, in order clearly 


to comprehend the whole connection of his con- 
duct. The divided election of an Emperor, in 
which Lewis of Bavaria, and Frederick of Auſtria 
were choſen, proved a fair opportunity for the 
purſuit of his deſigns. He at firſt affected a 
neutrality, but at the ſame time aſſumed the 


right of arbitration in the conteſt, and conſtant- 


ly inſiſted that the imperial throne, being in his 
opinion vacant, the government of the empire 
was devolved on him. Nor was this all; he 
declared king Robert and Philip. de Valois, a 

rince of the blood of France, imperial vicars 
in Lah, excommunicated Viſconti, the worthy 
duke of Milan, and Frederick king of Sicily, 
and ſupported all this with an armed force, in 
the imperial territories in Daly. The ſmall aſſiſ- 
tance which the Emperor Lewis ſucceſsfully ſent 
to the oppreſſed Milaneſe, furniſhed a pretence 
for a rupture; and Pope John in his firſt pro- 
ceſs enjoined him under the penalty of excom- 
munication to recede from his pretenſions. The 
Emperor Lewis took ſhelter under the merits of 
his caſe, and in the Diet at Nurenberg, ſolemnly 
appealed to a general council. Oa the other 
hand Pope Jobn, in the ſecond proceſs, iſſued 
a freſh admonition ; and in the third pronounced 
him excommunicate. At the ſame time Jobn 
incurred the hatred of the whole Franciſcan or- 
der by his ſentence in the diſputes of the men- 
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dicant friars, eſpecially concerning the poverty 


of Chriſt. This induced them to declare on the 
i em. 
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Emperor's fide ; and perſons of eminent learn- 

ing, who deteſted the Pope as a heretic, employed 

their pens in defence of the imperial dignity, and 

nſt the temporal uſurpations of the Pope. 

Among theſe deſerve to be mentioned with ho- 

nour, William Occam, Mar/ilius of Padua, Jobn 

of Ghent, and Ulrick Hangor. Lewis at Franck- 

fort renewed his appeal to a future council; and 

Pope Jobn in his fourth proceſs endeavoured to 
deprive him of all the right he derived from his 
election: But he failed of this main ſcope, which 

was to eſtabliſh a prince of France on the imperial 
throne by a new election. Lewis in the Diet till 

1325. perſiſting in his appeal, and being herein warmly 
ſeconded by the ſtates. In the mean time the 
diſtreſs to which the Gibelines had been driven by 

| the Pope in 7taly, induced Lewis to go thither, 
1327. and at firſt he had great ſucceſs. The repeated 
excommunication of the Emperor, and all his 
adherents in the fifth proceſs, did not diſcourage 

him from coming to Rome. Here he aſſumed 

the imperial crown, which furniſhed the Pope 

with matter for a new excommunication, But 

1328. Lewis publickly condemned Pope Jobn as a he- 
retic, and nominated in his room, Peter Raina- 
lucci, a minorite greatly eſteemed. who called 
himſelf Nicolas V. But the good effects of this 
magnanimous ſtep were fruſtrated by the prac- 

1329. tices of the French, for haſtening the Emperor's 
departure from Lay; on which Pope Jobn in 

the ſixth proceſs again renewed the excommu- 
nication, and carrying all hefore him in 7taly, 
rejected every propoſal of peace, and had the 
ſatisfaction of ſeeing his competitor Nicolas at his 
feet, who died afterwards in confinement. 
Amidſt all this glory Jobn could not but feel 

the yoke of Frexch thraldom. And he ſunk 0 
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the eſteem of all good men, by his heretical 
doctrine concerning the beatific viſion in a fu- 
ture ſtate of felicity, of which he was publick- 
ly convicted, and obliged to retract his opinion, 
tho? poſſibly not till after his death. At laſt he 
died at Avignon with the character of the moſt 
ſcandalous avarice, for the gratification of which, 


beſides his flagrant ſimony, he invented the 
Annates *, 70 


Sect. 4. The ſucceeding election had a 
threatening appearance, but ſoon cloſed in fa- 


* Beſides ſome ſermons, and other treatiſes, Pope 
Fohn left behind him a great number of letters and de- 
cretals, of which ſee ¶ harton and Ger. in Aapendic. 
of Cave's hiſtor. lit. and Fabricius biblioth, Lat. med. & 
inſim. ætat. Among theſe the principal are, his extra- 
vggantes in general, of which ſee Maſtricht hiftor. jur. 
eccleſ. the Bull C. v. ne ſede vacante,which is in Rainald. in 
ammal. eccleſ. The 3 contra Ludgvicum, publiſhed by 
Herwart and Martene, the retractatio queſtionts, num 
anime ſanc lorum non fruantur Det viſine ante judicium ex- 
ternum in Baluze's vit. pontific. Avignon. His difference 
with the Emperor Lewis is beſt ſet forth in Herwart's 
Ludovic. imp. defenſio & Gewold's apologia pro Ludevico Ba- 
varo. Concerning the controverſy of the Franciſcans 
with Pope John, particularly on the poverty of Chriſt, 
ſee Madding annal. ord. minor. Moſheim in/litut. hiſtor. ord, 
 eccleſ. and Walch's miſcellan. ſacr. and for the Pope's he- 

reſy concerning the preſence of God, ſee Lanno! de 
ſechol. Moſheim Prof inſtitut. hiſlor. eccleſ. and eſpecially 
Muratori de paradiſo. The account of the life of 
this Pope in Baluzius wit. pontific. Avignon, and Mura- 
tort ſcriptor. rer. Italic. were written by Bernhard Guido, 
John S. Victor, Ptolemy of Lucca, Amalric, Peter of He- 
rentals, and an anonymous author. Among the mo- 
derns, beſides other known writers, and the celebrated 
James Fontano, is to be read the hi/toir. de Pegliſe Galli- 
cane. Of the Anti-pope, Nicolas V. ſome pieces are to 


be found in Martene theſ. anecdot. See Fabricius in bib- 
lieth, med. & infim. ætat. | 
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vour of cardinal James Furnier of Languedoc, a 
Ciſterſian monk of mean extraction. He took 
the name of Benedict XII. The accounts we meet 
with of him are greatly to his honour, eſpeci- 
ally that both in doctrine and adminiſtration of 
his office, he amended the faults of his predeceſ- 
ſor. He would have proceeded further, both 
in returning to Tah, and concluding to his 
heart's content the accommodation which he had 
repeatedly ſought, with the Emperor Lewis. 
But the miſchievous policy of Philip hindered 
both. The aſperſions caſt on his memory are 
only the effect of his zeal in reſtoring order and 
diſcipline in the monaſtic ſtate *. 

Scct. 5. The new Pope was Peter Roger of 
Limoges, now Clement VI. He was firſt a Bene- 
diftine, and roſe by ſeveral eccleſiaſtical degrees 
to the higheſt. It was not only his reſolution 
to go beyond his predeceſſors, in applying the 
papal power and authority to the detriment of 
nations and churches; but he added to his 


| zeal for the crown of France, a particular at- 


* Among the printed pieces of this Pope, the moſt 
remarkable are the Decretum de animabus ſeparatis : and 
the reformations of the ſeveral religious orders, for 
which, and his other writings, compare Viſch. biblioth. 
Cifterc. Whartom, Fabricius. Of the eight lives of Pope 
Benedict, in Baluzius vit. pontif. Avignon. and Muratori 
ſcript. rer. Ital. the five firſt and the eighth are the work 
of an unknown hand; the ſixth is taken from the ad- 
ditions to Ptolemy of Lucca; and the ſeventh is written 
by Herentals. Among the moderns, fee Barthier hift. 
de Legliſe Gallic. and the hiftair. du droit eccleſ. Among all 
his good qualities, the affair with the ſitter of the cele- 
brated Petrarch, ſhews him to have been but a man, 


See Pfaff. inflitut. hiſtor. eccleſ. 
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tachment to the family of Luxemburg, and the 
then Margrave Charles of Moravia, to whom he 
had formerly been preceptor. Hence the Em- 

ror Lewis found him inexorable, and the great 
condeſcenſions of that prince, from his love of 
tranquillity, were only returned with repeated 
excommunications, and the demand of more 
ignominious terms. At the ſame time Edward 
king of England was greatly aggrieved by the 


reſervations and proviſions with which Clement- 
loaded the moſt conſiderable Sees of that king- 


dom. Henry, the excellent elector of Mentz, 
having been forced from his archbiſhqprick, 
Pope Clement at length prevailed, that his fa- 
vourite Charles, who by many previous ſervile 
promiſes to the Pope, had ſacrificed ſome of the 
rights of the empire, was choſen king of the 
Romans, tho? it was of little uſe to him, whilſt 
Lewis lived, The inſurrection under Nicolas 
Rienzi at Rome might have proved of dangerous 


conſequence to the Pope, had the courage of 


that fanatick been equal to his extravagant 
imagination. The revolution in the kingdom 


of Naples was a more ſerious affair; and it is 


eaſily diſcerned, that the purchaſed alienation of 
the county of Avignon to Pope Clement had a 
great ſhare in the protection granted to the de- 
bauched Joan. In order to allay the violent 
diſcontents of the Romans, on account of the 
long abſence of the Pope, Clement reduced the 
Jubilee to every fifty years. Soon after a quar- 
rel was breaking out betwixt Clement and the 
Emperor Charles; but he died very ſeaſonably, 
and left a very indifferent character, as a man 
of gallantry, intolerable in his pride, and 

ex- 
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extravagant in his intereſted views for his fa- 
mily *. 

Sect. 6. As the cardinals had reaſon to haſten 


the new election, ſo they bound themſelves 


by oath to the obſervance of a capitulation cal- 
culated to increaſe their own power, dignity 
and revenues. They promoted Stephen Aubert, 
a Frenchman, at that time Cardinal-biſhop of Aa. 
He had no ſooner ſolemnly entered upon his of- 
fice, by the name of Innocent VI. than he de- 
clared the above-mentioned compact, to which 
he had himſelf ſworn, to be invalid and null, 
and put a ſpeedy check to ſome abuſes reſulting 
from the reſervations, and the long reſidence of 
prelates at his court. He inſtituted the feſtival 
of the holy ſpear, cauſed the Emperor Charles IV. 
to be crowned, and employed his Legatees to 
appeaſe the tumults in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. 


* The only writings of this Pope in print are a trea- 
tiſe on eccleliaſtical power, ſome ſpeeches, letters and 
decretals, publiſhed by Raynald, Baluze, and Wadding. 
See Wharton and Ger. in adpendic. to Cave's hiſtor. liter, 
Oudin comm. de ſcript. eccleſ. and Fabricius biblioth, lat. med. 
& infim. ætat. Raynald annal. eccleſ. has the bull for 


granting to the king of France the ule of the cup in the 


ment, at a time when it had not yet been expreſly 
forbid by any eccleſiaſtical law. See the deed of con- 
veyance of the county of Avignon in Leibnitz codex. de jur. 
Gent. Pope Clement's care for the Cardinals in coating 
appears in a particular ordinance in Cherubine bullar. 
magn. The remarkable hiſtory of Rienxi is written by 
Du Cerceau. and Bois peaux. There are only ſix an- 
cient accounts of the life of this Pope in Baluze vit. 
uf Avignion, and in Muratori ſcript. rer. Ital. The au- 
ors of the firſt, ſecond, third and ſixth, are unknown, 


the fourth is taken from the well-known eecleſiaſtical 


uſſdoir. de Pegliſs Gallic. Muratori's hiſtory of Italy, 


hiſtory of Pralemy of Lucce, and the fifth is by Heren- 
tals, See alſo the hiftair. du droit eccleſ. Francois Bertier 


He 
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He had ſome diſputes with France and the Em- 
peror, relating to the tenths, and died in an 
advanced age, leaving his relations extremely 
well provided for“. ö 38 

Sect. 7. The diſſentions among the cardinals 
ran ſo high, that at length they choſe a man 
who was not of their body; but of a good fa- 
mily in France. His original name was Wil- 
liam Grimoardi. He was abbot of the convent 
of St. Vitor at Marſeilles, and at this time hap- 
pened to be in /taly. After his return he was ſo- 
lemnly inaugurated by the title of Urban V. The 
moſt memorable of his tranſactions are, that 
Charles IV. had an interview with him at Avig- 
non ; that he had the courage to return to Rome, 
where he received the Emperor Charles, and 
crowned his conſort Elizabeth; that he entered 
into a religious compact with the Greek Empe- 
ror Joby Paleologus ; which was afterwards treat- 
ed with contempt by the Greeks ; that contrary 
to all expectation, he removed again to Avig- 
non, and there died. He is ſaid to be the firſt 
who wore the triple crown, Endeavours have 
long been uſed, but to no pupoſe, to procure 
him a place among the faints . 


Sect. 
Beſides the letters publiſhed by Raynald, Wadding, 
Baluze, and others, we find a conſiderable collection, 


20 


1362. 


1363. 
1368. 
1367. 


1369. 
1370. 


of which Zencbius is author, in Martene's Theſaur. 


anecdot. Rymer has ſeveral Bulls in his a, publie. Con- 
cerning his Bull for the faid feſtival, ſee ¶ Harten in 
Baluxius vit. pontific. Auernien. and Muratori's ſcript. rer. 


Italic. may be found the lives of this Pope by an ano- | 


nymous author, by a canon of Bonn, by the author 

of the ſupplement to Prelemy of Lucca, and by Peter 

Herentals. See the hiſtoire du droit ecclefiaſtique 

and Berthiers hiſtoire de Peghſe Gallicane. 5 

I There are but few letters and publick pieces of 
this Urban extant, which ſce in I arton's 8 to 
0 es 


rancois, 
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Sect. 8. After a ſhort interval Gregory XI. 
before called Peter Roger aſcended the chair, 
He was a ſon of William earl of Beaufort, and 
nephew to Pope Clement VI. The great com- 
motions in Tray; the encreaſe of the diſcontents 
in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, the exhortations of St. 
Katherine of Siema, and poſſibly other motives, 
induced this Pope to think of removing his re- 
ſidence to Rome. The diſturbances ſtill con- 
tinuing in /aly, he chiefly reſided at Anagni, 
and had already purpoſed to return to Avignon, 
when he died at Rome. He oppoſed Wickliff, 


and in his will he very frankly acknowledged 


1378, 


his fallibility *. 
Sect. 


Cave's hiſlor. liter. and Schoettgen bibliath. lat. med. & in- 


fm. ætat. The moſt important bull relates to the 


union concluded between the Greeks and Latims,' which 
ſee in Allatius de conſenſu eccleſ. orient. & accident. The 
Latin verſes concerning the waxen Agnus Dei's, which 
are to be met with in ini de canoniſ. are by no 
means maſter-pieces. In Baluzius's collection fo often 
mentioned, are the lives of Pope Urban by an unknown 
author; by a canon of the choir of Bonn by Peter von He- 
rentals, and by Ayerius of Pyraci. But Muratori in 


Seriptor. rer. Italic. has given beſides theſe alſo a piece 


from the ſupplement to Ptolemy of Lucca, and one by 
an anonymous author, which was before made known 
by Maſſon. Sagittarius takes notice in his Introd. in 
hift. eccleſ. and S. Carols in biblioth. 4 that Francis 
| and Anton. Ruffi compoſed the lite of this Pope. 
Baluze's remarks are the moſt uſeful helps towards 
the hiſtory of Pope Urban, with which compare Ber- 
their's hiſtoir. de I Egliſe Gallicane. See alfo Theodor. von 
Heim's vite pontificum d Nicolas IV. ad Urbanum V. in 
Eccard's corp. hifl. med. avi. 

* See the remarkable will of Pope Gregory in Da- 


chers Spicileg, In this and other collections are alſo 


letters, bulls and publick inſtruments of his. See 
; Ii harton's 
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' Set. 9. The death of Pope Gregory occa- 
fioned that vehement and laſting ſchiſm, which 
threw the weſtern church into the utmoſt con- 
fuſion. The ſpirit of diviſion which formerly. 
poſſeſſed the cardinals, has ſo infected the hiſ- 
torians, that it is extremely difficult to tra 
the real motives and circumſtances of theſe 
tranſactions. We muſt reſt ſatisfied with thoſe _ 
particulars which are confirmed by the agree- 
ment of credible accounts. The cardinals who 
had attended Gregory to Italy, and who were 
moſtly French, held the conclave at Rome, where 
their diviſions ſoon broke out. The Romans, for 
very good reaſons deſired a Pope, who might be 
under no neceſſity of leaving them. At laſt 
the election was declared in favour of Baribolo- 
mew Prignano, at that time Archbiſhop of Bari, 
in the kingdom of Naples. He entered on his 
dignity by the name of Urban VI. and with a 
very indiſcreet ſeverity againſt the cardinals 
themſelves, to which he added the groſs folly of 
affronting his patroneſs, Joan Queen of Naples. 
Even the cardinals who had promoted him, re- 
moved from Rome, and held ſome conferences 
firſt at Anagni, and afterwards at Fundi, till find- 
ing all tue repreſentations diſregarded by the 
Pope, they excommunicated him, and choſe 
Robert cardinal of Geneva. He aſſumed the 
name of Clement VII. and firſt reſided at Na- 1379. 
ples ; but afterwards, accompanied by the cardi- | 
nals of his party, removed to Avignon, Thus 


. Wharton's Adpend. and Fabricius. The five ancient lives 
of this Pope collected by Beluzius in wit. pontif. Aue- 
nien have been re- printed by Muratori in Script. rer. 
alic. who added Itinerarium Gregorii XI. by the monk 
Peter Amelius. See Baluzt's remarks and Beribier's biſtoire 
de l Egliſe Gallicane. 
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the church had two heads; and the ſeveral 
princes of Europe ſoon ſided with one or the 
other, as their ſyſtem of policy led them. Urban 
was acknowledged by the empire of Germany, 
England, Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Pruſſia, Norway, Holland, and far the 
greateſt part of ahh. Clement on the other 
hand was ſupported by France, Spain, Naples, 
Scotland, Lorain and Savoy. Both Popes were 
men of bad characters, and the evil 4 
of this diviſion were ſoon felt. Each excom- 
municated the other; tho' Urban was unqueſti- 
onably the worſe man of the two. His ambi- 
tion led him to endeavour at procuring the 
kingdom of Naples for his nephew, a profligate 
young man. But previouſly he aided Charles 
king of Durazzo in his attempt to deprive 
queen Joan of her kingdom. However his ini- 
quirous deſigns were ſoon diſcovered, and he 
was reduced to a kind of impriſonment. On 
his releaſe he removed to Genoa, and ordered 
the five cardinals to be put to death, whom 
before upon a bare groundleſs ſuſpicion of trea- 
ſon, he had cruelly tortured. This proved ac- 


. cidentally a great help to Clement's party, eſpe- 


cially when after the death of king Charles, for- 
tune favoured Lewis duke of Anjou, whom queen 
Joan had nominated her ſucceſſor. Urban like- 
wiſe Joſt ground by his manifeſt diſinclination 
to any offers of peace. He intended a journey 
to Naples, which he was obliged to ſuſpend, 
and in the midſt of his hopes of enriching him- 
ſelf by the jubilee year, now reduced to three 
and thirty years. He died before the commence- 
ment of it, probably by poiſon. It will be 
proper here to inſert ſome general obſervations 
upon this, which, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory is —_ 
e. 1 
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The great weſtern Schiſm. It begun by the elec- 
tion of Clement VII. and laſted till the council 
of Conftance incluſively. For tho? Benedict XIII. 
and afterwards Clement VIII. for ſome time re- 
fuſed to ſubmit, their party was too ſmall to 
be accounted a ſchiſm. The queſtion is not 


yet decided which of the two Popes of Rome, or 


of Avignon, was the lawful one. The modern 
papiſts, ſome French excepted, declare for the 


former. It the caſe is to be determined by the 
maxims of the canon law, the whole turns on 


the election of Pope Urban, whether it be legal 
and valid; a queſtion which cannot be tho- 
roughly anſwered, even from the records ex- 


tant. To me they ſeem to have taken the ſafeſt 


way who diſpute the legality of both, there be- 
ing unqueſtionably in both elections ſuch flaws 
as would in other caſes annul them. However, 
the conſequences of this diviſion were very me- 
morable. The whole weſtern church became 
gradually ſeparated; and this extended even to 
ſingle families, and occaſioned much bloodſhed. 
Then the exceſſive power of the Popes, eſpeci- 
ally over princes, received a violent ſhock. 


Moreover, the neceſſity of the doctrine then 
publickly acknowledged, and afterwards carried 
into practice, of the Pope's being ſubject to 


councils, was now irrefragably demonſtrated. 
Another effect was, that the yoke of Popery 
came to be ſeverely felt, when diſtreſſes obliged 


them to multiply the reſervations and burdens 


upon the poſſeſſions of the church. In the laſt 
place, the whole church was thrown into ſuch 
confuſion, that many perſons of underſtanding 
departed from the ſuperſtitious doctrines of 
Popery, and paſſionately deſired a reformation, 
whilſt others were at a loſs how to procure peace 


* | 
— 


for 
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for their anxious minds in a church fo go- 
verned. From all which we juſtly infer, that 
this great ſchiſm may be accounted among the 
Juſt judgments of heaven on the Papacy *. 

Sect. 10. The great hopes that Urbar's 
death would end the diviſion, or at leaſt for- 
ward a reconciliation, were ſoon diſappointed by 
the conclave of the cardinals then preſent in 
Rome. Pride and ambition being the motives 
on which they chiefly ated, it was no wonder 
their diſſentions continued. At laſt they choſe 
Peter Tomacelli, a Neapolitan Cardinal-prieſt of 
St. Anaſtaſia, who ſtiled himſelf Boniface IX. 
His determined refolution was to maintain his 
dignity ; and he in effect ſhewed more prudence' 


{| : * See the documents in Duboulay hiftor. acad. Paris, 
ii and in Martene Theſ. anecdotor. Theodore von Niem's 
| hiftoria de ſchiſmate fui temporis graviſſimo inter Papas & 
Papas, to which add the complaints of Nic. Cle- 
magis, Henry Haſſen, and others, on the ſubject of this 
ſchiſm, which I omit as the contents are not proper 
hiſtorical. Among the moderns, ſee Dupuy's biſtoire 2 
Schiſme, as in the Paris edition of his Traitez concer- 
nant I hiſloire de France. Maimburg's hiſtoire du grand 
Schiſme d Occident is not impartially written. See alſo 
Pfaff*s inflitut. bf eccleſ. and the hiſtoire du droit pub- 
lique ecclefiaſtique Frangois. For the hiſtory of the two 
elections on which the whole turns, ſee the pieces 
mentioned by Maſbeim in Inſlitut. * ecclaſ. Con- 
cerning this, and the lives of both Popes in general, 
beſides Dupui, ſee L'enfant hiſtoir du Concile de Piſe, Ber- 
ther's hiſtoir de  Egliſe Gallicane, and Muratori in the 
hiſtory of /taly. Of the writings and documents of 
Pope Urban, ſee Wharton's Adpendic. to Cave's hiftor. li- 
ter. Muratori in Scriptor. rer Ital. gives an anonymous 
life of Pope Urban from a vatican manuſcript and 
Thomas Biſhop of Acerno's Opuſculum de crcatione Urba- 
ni VI. S. Carole biblioth. pontif. mentions Angeli Acci- 
ajali and Peter Boninſegnii, as hiſtorians of this Pope: 
but I doubt whether their works were ever printed. 
than 


— 
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than his predeceſſor in ſupporting young Ladiſ- 
laus king of Naples. On the other hand Clement 
crowned Lewis duke of Anjou, who however was 
not able to ſupport himſelf. Both Popes re- 
newed the excommunication againſt each other 

.and their friends; and were more averſe to 
, peace than any of their adherents. Many from 
a ſenſe of the evils of this ſeparation, made pro- 
poſals for reſtoring tranquillity. The moſt fa- 
mous among theſe were the three propoſals of 
the univerſity of Paris, that both ſhould reſign, 
or that the matter ſhould be left to arbitration, 
or that a general council ſhould decide it. 
Neither of the Popes was inclined to this, tho? 
they very artfully acted another part, and en- 
deavoured to deceive each other. Bomface not 
being ſafe in Rome, went to Peruſa, and there 
took all poſſible care of his kindered. Clement 
alſo died at Avignon *. 705 | 


e Some letters of Clement are publiſhed by Bal- 
zius and Wadding, ſee Oudin com. de Script. eccleſ. Ba- 
luzius in uit. pontific. Avenanienſ. has an account of the 


life of Pope Clement by an unknown author; another 
by Herentals, and Narratio. de morte Clementis & elefti- 


one Benedicti XIII. which has been re-printed by Mu- 
ratori Script. rer Italic. See alſo the above pieces of 
7 L'enfant, Berthier, where, in the records col- 
lected by Duboulay, may be ſeen the pains taken by 
the univerſity of Paris for recommending to the Court 
their Vie Ceſſwnis, compromiſſi & deliberationis per con- 
cilium uniuerſale. The miracle of St. Peter of Luxem- 
burg, and the prophety of St. Urſulma of Parma, are 
no more than artifices of both Popes to deceive each 
other, or at leaſt the people. And the real impoſtor 
Paul Tigrin proved, that at leaſt Clement might be de- 
ceived. See hi/tair. de I Egliſe Gallicane, 
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1398. 
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Ber. I. 


Of the Hiſtory of the Popes of the firſt half of 
the fifteenth Century. f 


Sect. 1. I Opes were now revived of ſeeing an 

end of the ſchiſm. Charles king 
of France, with his nobles, and the univerſity 
of Paris, uſed all poſſible endeavours towards 
this deſirable work, by ſuſpending a new elec- 
tion at Avignon. But the cardinals there had 
very different thoughts. They had opened a 
ſolemn conclave, and having obliged themſelves 
by oath, that the new elected ſhould faithfully 
labour to reſtore peace, even by the method of 
ceſſion, if that ſhould be approved of by the 
majority of ſuffrages in the college of Cardi- 
nals. They promoted cardinal Peter de Luna, a 
Spaniard, and an artful man, who took the name 
of Benedict XIII. The friends of his predeceſ- 
ſor, eſpecially France, acknowledged him ; but 
without departing from their ſcheme-of accom- 


modation, which, in a word, was this, that 
both parties ſhould ſacrifice their dignities to 


the tranquillity of the church. The Pope, ſo 
far from fulfilling the fair promiſes he had made, 
tho* confirmed by oath, defeated all pacific en- 
deavours by an unparalleled obſtinacy, Boni- 


1397. face acted ſuch another part; the ſatisfaction of 


being Pope outweighed the ſtrongeſt remon- 
ſtrances of the beſt men. In France a beginning 
was made to bring the Pope to terms, by re- 
nouncing all obedience to him. But neither 
this, nor the beſieging him at Avignon, with an 
army headed by that eminent warrior Boncicaut, 


proved 
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proved of any effect. Boniface at Rome gave of- 


fence to the whole world by his ſimony and 
nepotiſm, and his arts for accumulating wealth 
in the year of jubilee. The inſurrections of the 
malecontents, and of the party againſt him of- 
ten endangered his life. He himſelf weakened 
his party by embarking in the depoſition of the 
Emperor Winceſlaus, and the election of Rupert 
of the Palatinate, as well as by his notorious 


1400. 


partiality in the ſucceſſion of Hungary for king 


Ladiſiaus againſt king Sigiſmund. Benedif, by a 
ſtratagem, recovered his freedom; and not long 
after obtained from France a promiſe of return- 
ing to her former obedience. He alſo ſent a 
particular legation to Pope Boniface, with over- 
tures towards an accommodation ; but the lat- 
ter died at Rome. He is ſaid to have exerciſed 
the papal ſovereignty in this city with extreme 
rigour *, | | 
Sect. 2. On the deceaſe of Pope Boniface, 
Benedit?s Legates at Rome were ſent priſoners 
to the caſtle of &. Angelo, and either before, or 
immediately after the new election, were obliged 


* Some letters and ordinances of Pope Boniface are 
. extant ; but of little uſe to us. See ton's Adpen- 

dic. to Cave's hiſtor. liter. and Fabricius in biblioth. lat. 
med. & infim. ætat. In Muratori's collection, ſee the 
Acta electionis Benedicti XIII. publiſhed before by Beluze, 
vit. poatif. Aventonens. vita Bonifacti IX. ex MS. to Va- 


ticans; and the like ex: additamentis a Prolemenm Ia. 


cenſem. Viatardi's life in Italian was publiſhed at Ve- 
nice 1613. But the accounts in Dupin's hiſloir du Sehiſme, 
L'enſant in hiftoir du Concile de Piſe, and Bertheir in 
hiſlur de PEgliſe Gallicane are more to be depended on. 
The diſcours ſur les annates in Berthier is remarkable for 
making that branch of the papal revenue of an earlier 


date, than others who attribute its inſtitution either to 


Pope John XXII. or Pope Boniface XI. © 
FTA 4 } K to 
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to purchaſe their liberty with a ſum of money; 
for the few cardinals of this party, in contempt 
of the remonſtrances made to them, aſſembled 
in a conclave, and choſe cardinal Coſmo di Mi- 
gliorato of Salmona then Biſhop of Bononia, and 
crowned him by the name of Imocent VII. tho? 
they had taken an oath like that of the Avignon 
cardinals, Soon after a great tumult broke out 
in Rome, in which Ladiſlaus king of Naples had 
a conſiderable ſhare. It was renewed with ſuch 


bloodſhed, that Pope Innocent fled for ſafety to 


1405. 


1406. 


union, and ſome letters. See Fabricius biblioth. lat. 


Viterbo. Now Pope Benedict opened another 
ſcene. He took a journey in perſon to [taly, 
and ;efided at Genoa, whence, on account of a 
peſtil-nce, he withdrew to Nice, then to Savona, 
and laſtly ro Mas ſeilles. He ſent deputies to In- 
n:cent with propoſals of peace, and the lat- 
ter turning the deaf ear to them, Benedi# took 
occaſion to defame his adverſary over all Eu- 
rope, as the author of the continuance of the 
ſchiſm. Yet the French, particularly the Pari- 

„were not to be periuaded that he was ſin- 
cere in all theſe pretences. However, in order 
ro make him ſo, they with-held that part of 


their obedience, in which he was moſt inte- 


reſted, by a very remarkable edict, prohibiting . 
the further payment of thoſe contributions, un- 
der which the French church had hitherto 
groaned. A peace being made, Innocent returned 
to Rome, and repealed the excommunication 
which he had unadviſedly iſſued againſt king 


Ladiſiaus. He died with the character of a man 


of more learning than probity; and was not 


free. from the guilt of nepotiſm *. 
| Sect. 


* We have one diſcourſe of his concerning Church- 


med, 
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Sect. 3. This new opportunity of reſtoring 


peace, the king of France, and others, were 


very attentive to improve; but with no better 
ſucceſs than formerly. The cardinals. at Rome 
again binding themſelves by a yet ſtricter oath 
elected cardinal AngeloCorrari, formerly Biſhop of 
Venice, now patriarch of Conſtantinople, and in 
the eightieth year of his age. Gregory the XIIth, 
which was the name he took, immediately en- 
deavoured by conferences, letters, embaſſies, 
and even journies, to convince the world of his 
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1407. 


good intentions towards an union. Benedif, 


who alſo reſided in Fah, acted the ſame part; 
and indeed with more artful hypocriſy than Gre- 
gory. But neither of them being in earneſt, a 
thouſand evaſions were found to varniſh over 
the wanton ſuſpenſion of their apparent good 
intentions, which had only been aſſumed, in 
order to augment their revenues. At laſt both 
of them inadvertently committed ſuch notorious 
errors in policy, as at once gave another ap- 
pearance to thoſe tranſactions. Gregory ſo highly 
offended the cardinals of his party, by the new 
creation of four, that they left him, for which 
he excommunicated them. The menaces of the 
French, to withdraw their obedience from him, 
in caſe of his further obſtinacy, Benedict anſwered 
with a bull of excommunication, but this had 
fo bad an effect, that the king of France declared 


med. evi. Beſides the accounts in the letters of Leonard 
of Arezzo, publithed by Fabricius and Mebus, fee the geſta 
Benedicti NI . pape in Muratori's ſcriptor. rer. Italic. vita 
Imntentii VII. from a Vatican MS. ibid. Siganius has 


treated of Pope Innocent in the lives of the Biſhops of 


Benenia. See alſo Dupin's hiffeir. du ſchiſime Penfant biſ- 
tir. du Concile de Pie. Wiler of 40 Faq 
thier in Hiſloir. de I egliſ: Gallic. © 

| | him 
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him an heretick, embraced the neutrality, and 


brought over whole nations to his party. Here- 


upon the patriot cardinals of both factions aſſoci- 


-ated, and held conferences at Leghorn, which were 


countenanced by moſt of the powers in Europe; 
and the ſtates of the empire, except only their 
head, the Emperor: Rupert, who-for reaſons of 
policy adhered to Gregory. At laſt a council 
was opened at Piſa, where in the fifteenth ſeſſion 


on the fifteenth of June, after ſame preliminaries, 


both Popes were ſolemnly depoſed “. 
Sect. 4. On the day of the twentieth ſeſſion, 
the cardinals went into a conclave, and choſe 


cardinal Peter Philargi Pope. He was a native 


of Candia, a Greet, a minorite, and Biſhop. of 
Vicenda and Novars, and afterwards promoted 
to the See of Milan. He ſtiled himſelf Alexander 
the Vth. He immediately took his ſeat as pre- 
ſident of the council, and as Pope confirmed 


all their former decrees. He had likewiſe the 


r party, tho* Gregory and Benedi exerted 
emſelves to maintain their dignity by anti- 
councils ; the former at Cividel; the latter at 
Perpignan. Gregory's only friends were the Em- 


peror Rupert, whom he ſoon. loſt, and Ladiſiaus, 


king-of Naples, who conveyed him in ſafety to 


: Gaeta, But Benedict was ſtill acknowledged as 


Pope in Spain. So that the church had in fact 
three heads. The council of Piſa was now diſ- 


ſolved. Alexander went to Piftoja, by which he 


committed two errors; one in the celebrated 
bull for the mendicant friars; and the other 
in retiring thither at the perſuaſion of Baltba- 
far Cofſa, Cardinal- "gate of Boyne, and not go- 


* See Dupin's hiftoir. * hiſme, and aer in the 
* ey Se 2 0 
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ing to Rome, to which city the victory of king 
Lewis over king Ladiſiaus had opened him a ſafe 
paſſage. But he died ſoon after, and Caſſa was 
even at the council of Conſtance, ſuſpected of 
having diſpatched him by poiſon *. 5 
Sect. 8. In the new conclave at Bowenia, car- 
dinal Coſa found means to turn the election in 
his ow] favour, and he took poſſeſſion of the 
papal chair by the name of Jobn XXIII. Hiſtory 
repreſents him in general as a moſt profligate 
character, and there are authentick accounts of 
the unlawful practices by which he carried his 
election. He began with excommunicating both 
his adverſaries, who did not fail to return it. He 
retained as ſtrong a party, as his predeceſſar, 
among whom were the city of Rome, and the 
Emperor Sigiſmund; and increaſed the number 
of his friends, by readily: revaking- aue 
* 8 e pieces are 2 as writ- 
ten by this Pope befors his exaltation, by adding and 
Oudin, The moſt remarkable of his bulls. is that in 
favour of the mendicant'friars, which ſee in Dubpulky 8 
hiftor.-acad. Paris. See alſo Lanndi de tanome, omnis utri- 
uſque ſexus. With regard to other bulls, fee Ger. in 
— to Cave's Wy liter. The: — of the 


8 4 * 


Amon thoſe books which treat Fr rater Jo on this fub- 
on 'enfant's valuable hiftoire du Concile de-Pilz is the 
= oe pare alſo. Schmid's introd.' Sagittarc! in 
eccleſ. F. 3 biblioth. Græc. and Pfaff”s1 inſiitut. hi Hers 
eccleſ. Muratori in ſcript. rer. Ital. gives two.lives of Pope 
Alexander, and likewiſe his epitaph, Sagittarius men- 
tions, that Jh. ** de Giano, and Ripamonte, have 
written the like. See Ruber hiſtor. Concil. General, Du- 
pin hiſtoir. du ſchiſme, L'enfant hijtoir. dit Concile 45 Pije, 
and Berthier » 
bull 
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bull in favour of the mendicants. On his ar- 


1411. rival at Rome, his greateſt enemy was king La. 


diſſaus, whom he ſummoned, as Pope, before 
his tribunal, excommunicated him, and ordered 


a Cruſade to be proclaimed againſt him. Jobn 


Huſs ventured publickly to preach againſt this, 
The council, which had been convoked at 
Rome, met with ſuch obſtructions that it never 
took place. Ladiſſaus made a peace with John, 


1412. by which Gregory was obliged to withdraw to 


Rimini, whilſt in the mean time Pope John by 
the augmentation of impoſts, became the ſcourge 
of his adherents. This encouraged Laflaus to 


' freſh attempts. Rome fell into his bands, and 
1413. p 


pe Jobn was obliged to make his eſcape, firſt 
to Florence, and afterwards to Bologna; where 
the difficulty of his circumſtances obliged him 
to court the Emperor's favour, who on this oc- 
caſion diſplayed a maſter-piece of policy, ob- 
taining firſt by ambaſſadors, and afterwards by 
perſonal conference at Ledi and Cremona, the 
convocation of a new council at Conſtance. Here 
Jobm's addreſs failed him, and thus he haſtened 
his own fall, He was at Ferrara when he re- 


1414. ceived an account of the death of Ladiſlaus, 


which again put Rome into his hands. He was 
ſtrongly inclined to return thither, but was ob- 
liged to comply with the deſire of the Empe- 


ror and the cardinals, and repair to Conſtance *. 
SeR. 6. We come now to the council of Con- 


fance, which may juſtly be conſidered as one of 


the moſt important tranſactions in the papal hiſ- 


| tory, However, we are properly concerned with no 


* See the whole ſecond volume of L'enfant's hiftoir. 


du Concil. ds Piſe. 


more 
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morethan that part of the acts which relates to 
the extinction of the ſchiſm, which had ſo long 


ſubſiſted, and the union of the church, which - . 


had been divided under three heads. We ſhall 
therefore forbear entering upon thoſe other 
points, for which this council has been ſo juſtly 
both extolled and cenſured in eccleſiaſtical hiſ- 


tory. Pope Jobn repaired to the place of con- 
greſs, in hopes of a triumph over both his ene- 


mies; but the apprehenſions he ſhewed for his 
ſafety betrayed ſome doubts about the iſſue. 
He flattered himſelf with great advantage, if 
the new council ſhould be conſidered as only a 
continuance of that, which had been held at 


Piſa. But this was all illuſion. He, together 


with Gregory and Benedict, were treated equally 
as ſchiſmatical Popes, tho' he was at firſt in- 
dulged in thoſe honours, which the Popes. at 
' Rome arrogate to themſelves. When the union 
came firſt under deliberation, they unanimouſly 
agreed that the only method for reſtoring tran- 
quillity was a renunciation which ought to be 
required of all three; and, if neceſſary, by 
compulſion. Such vehement complaints were 
made againſt Pope Jobn, as alone would have 
Juſtified his depofition, The form of renunci- 
ation was laid before him, which he approved 
of, and ſubſcribed ; but before any ſuch thing 
was ſuſpected, he was, by the aſſiſtance of 
Frederick duke of Auſtria, conveyed out of the 


1415. 


city, and fled to Schaſſhauſen. The Emperor 


Sigiſmund, however, found means to prevent 
the diſſolution of the council, which was aimed 
at in this eſcape. It was thought convenient, as 
indeed it was, amidſt the tranſactions with the 
Pope, to eſtabliſh the authority of the council, 
and in the fourth and fifch ſeſſion, to paſs ar 

cele- 
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celebrated decree, that a general council is ſu- 


perior to the Pope, and that the latter is ſubject 
to it. Pope Fohn only made his affairs worſe by 
removing to a further diſtance; firſt to Lanfen · 
berg, and afterwards to Friburg. All amicable 
meaſures being fruitleſs, a formal proceſs was 
beg againſt him, and witneſſes heard relating 
to 

public; and he himſelf was upon the reconci- 
liation betwixt duke Frederick and the Emperor 
Sigiſmund brought in cloſe cuſtody. Upon this 
followed the ſolemn depoſition in the twelfth 


ſeſſion on the twenty-niath of May, which 


he acknowledged to be valid, and was carried, 
as Baithaſar Coſſa, firſt to the caſtle of Gottleben, 
thence under the care of the elector Palatine to 
Heidelberg, and afterwards to Manheim. This 
extraordinary precedent induced Pope Gregory, 
by a particular ambaſſador, Charles Malateſta, 
to diveſt himſelf of his dignity in the fourteenth 
ſeſſion on the fourth of July; and in lieu of it 
obtained the firſt ſeat in the college of cardinals, 
as Angelo Corrario, with the lucrative employment 
of Legate of the marquiſate of Anconia. Bene- 
dict (till remained; being of a very advanced 
age, he flattered himſelf with the hopes of dy- 


ing Pope; and to his utmoſt oppoſed the mea- 


fures of the council: And indeed the kings of 


Spain, Scatland, and others, ſhewed an unalter- 
able attachment to him. In order to remove 


this obſtacle, Sigiſmund himſelf took a journey 


into Spain. He made no impreſſion upon the 
principal perſon, who beſides was fickle and irre- 
ſolute ; bur fortunately the kings of Spain and 
Scotland, with the other powerful friends of Bene- 
did, renounced all obedience to him, and in con- 


tempt. 


xty articles, of which only forty were made 


Lon 
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tempt of his excommunications joined the 
council by their miniſters. Hereupon it pro- 
ceeded regularly againſt Benedi#;, and the Em- 
peror, in the mean time arriving ſaſely at Con- 
flance, in the thirty-ſeventh ſeſſion, on the 
twenty-ſeventh of Fuly, came on the depoſition 
of Peter de Luna. The cardinals were forward 
for a. new election; but met with great diffi- 
culties from the Emperor and the other fathers, 


who previouſly inſiſted on a reformation of the 


church, The former indeed carried their 
point, but in the thirty-ninth ſeſſion they were 
obliged to acquieſce in ſome particular acts re- 
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1416. 


1417. 


lating to the election of a Pope; and in the for- 


tieth ſeſſion the future Pope was bound to uſe 


his endeavours to forward a reformation. Even 


at the election an innovation was introduced of 
adding thirty deputies from the nations to the 


twenty-three cardinals, as arbiters of the elec- 


tion. However the conclave was not ſo im- 
partial as had been promiſed. At laſt, on the 
eleventh of November, was choſen cardinal Ortho 
Colonna, a Roman of great diſtinction, and 
. crowned at Conſtance by the name of Martin V. 
The late Pope Gregory died not long before. 
The new Pope gave early indications of his aver- 
ſion to the expected reformation of the church. 
He took upon him the preſidentſhip of the 
council, and at a very improper ſeaſon, raſhly 
offended Alphonſo, king of Arragon, and pro- 


voked him again to patroniſe the cauſe of the 


inflexible Benedidt. On the other hand, he made 
uſe of the infamous policy of ſowing diſſenſion 
among the nations abour the work of reforma- 
tion, and drawing them into different concordats. 
The forty-fifth ſeſſion, and the twenty-ſecond 


3 - 
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of April cloſed this council, which is not to be 
paralleled in the whole hiſtory of the church *. 

Sect. 7. Not long after the council of Con 
fance, the Huſſus war broke out in all its fury, 
This we ſhall only briefly mention, on account 
of the extenſiveneſs of this part of church- 
hiſtory, and barely obſerve. what is very well 


* Beſides the general collections of councils, the 
moſt uſeful, tho* not the moſt accurate work, is Von 
der Harts confilium Conflantienſe. L'enfants hifloir du Con- 
cile de Conſtance, is very inſtructive, which is more than 
can be ſaid of Bourgeois du Chaſtenets hiſloire du Concile de 

e, tho? this alſo is not without its uſe. How- 
ever, there are ſtill extant ſome more pieces, chiefly 
controverſial, occaſioned moſtly by the aforeſaid de- 
crees of the fourth and fifth ſeſſion, of which ſee 
Schmid's introd. Sagittar. and Fabricius bibliath. Grec. 
Manſi — Concil. the s du droit publique eccleſ. 
and Berthier's hifteir. de PEgliſe Gallic. Several bulls 
and letters of Pope Gregory are till extant, which moſt- 
ly-relate to the two councils of Piſa and Conflance. See 
Ji harten adpend. to Cave and Fabricius biblioth. Lat. med. 
& anfim. ætat. As in general the beſt accounts of this 
Pope may be gathered from the pieces already quoted, 
which treat of the fwo above-mentioned councils, we 
are here only to obſerve, that two lives of him from the 
two often quoted MSS. are to befound in Muratori ſcript. 
rer. Ital. Pope John XXIII. who recovered his liberty, 
ſubmitted to Pope Martin, and died at Florence in the 
year 1418, has left behind him ſeveral bulls, and a 
treatiſe de varietate fortunæ. Beſides the bulls relating 
to the council of Conflance, the moſt remarkable is, 
that he publiſhed in oppoſition to Pope Alexander's bull 
for the mendicant friars, in Duboulay hiſt. acad. Paris. 
See l harton, ibid. and Fabricius bibliath. Lat. Theod. Von 
Niem's vita Jcannis XXIII. is not only to be found in 
Hardis above-mentioned work, but likewiſe in Meibom's 
2 rer. Germ, to which add the two lives publiſhed 


Auratori. "RA 
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known, that Pope Martin and his ſucceſſors had 
by the means of bulls and legates a great ſhare 
in the dreadful effuſions of blood in the courſe 
of this war, and that their authority ſuffered 
greatly by it, eſpecially in Bobemia. Martin tra- 
velled by the way of Genoa to Mantua, and from 
thence to Florence. The territories of the See of 
Rome having hitherto been in the hands of petty 
tyrants, it was a work of ſome months for the 
Pope to recover them, eſpecially the city of Bo- 
logna. He had alſo a quarrel with Joan II. 
queen of Naples. He ſo far prevailed indeed, 
that ſhe adopted king Lewis III. of the houſe of 
Anjou. But Alphonſo, king of Arragon, looked 
upon this as ſuch an injury done to him, that 
he zealouſly eſpouſed the party of his old fa- 
vourite Benedict. The Pope having promiſed at 
Conſtance to hold anew council for the reformation 
of the church, he actually convoked one at 


Pavia; and, under pretence of a peſtilence, 


removed it to Siena. Tho' the number of fa- 
thers who aſſiſted at the opening was very ſmall, 
it was ſoon their misfortune to incur the diſ- 
pleaſure of the court of Rome; and pretences 


were not wanting to ſeparate them by a proro- 


con of ſeven years. The aged Benedi# died 
oon after at Peniſcola, He left only four car- 
dinals of his creation, two Arragoneſe, Fulian 
Loba, and Eximino Daha, and two French, Do- 
minic de Bonnefoi, and John Carriere. The three 
firſt with the privity, if not by the direction of 
king Alphonſo choſe Giles Magnos, a canon of 
Barcelona, who took the name of Clement VIII. 
and was acknowledged by the ſaid prince. In op- 


polition to him Carriere, who was diſguſted, no- 


minated a Pope of his own, Benedict XIV. of 
whom not ſo much as his original name is 


Q . known, 
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known, and ' accordingly he ſoon diſappeared. 
Probably he would have been totally unknown, 
without the connection, which this extraordinary 

1429. tranſaction happens to have with the ſtory of Orle- 
ans. But Clement grew formidable enough to make 
Martin very glad to come to an agreement, by 

| which, in conſideration of the biſhopric of Major- 
ca, Clement renounced the pontificate. Martin cal- 

1431. led the council of Bail, and appointed cardinal 
Julian Ceſarini his Legate there: He died leaving 
both the papal treaſury and his own family very 
conſiderably enriched *. _ | 

Sect. 8. The hiſtory of the Popes becomes 
now connected with that of the council of 
Baſil, tho* we ſhall omit whatever does not imme- 
diately relate to our main deſign. On the death 


* Among the many pieces remaining of Pope Mar- 
tin, and publiſhed by Hardts, Ludwig, Raynald, and 
others, as may be ſeen from Wharton's append. and Fa- 
bricius biblioth. Lat. med. & infim. ætat. the moſt remark- 
able are his Sermo de tranſlatione corporis S. Monice Oflia 
 Romam. and the indictio concilii generalis Baſihenſis in Che- 
rubinis bullar, The ala Concilu Senen/ts are in Richer's 
 biftor. Concil. general. For the hiſtory of this Pope, ſee 
Narratio de electione Martini V. in Baluzen's miſcellan. 
The two lives in Muratori ſcript. rer. Italic. Contelori 
vita Martini V. L'enfant in hiſioir. du Concile de Conſtance, 
and in hiſtoir. des Huſſuss. Berthier's hiſloire de Pegliſe 
Gallicane, and Muratort's hiftory of Italy, Moſt of this 
Pope's letters are in Dacher's ſpucileg. However the beſt 
accounts of him are to, be found in the pieces relatin 
to the ſchiſm, and the council of Conſiance. For whic! 
reaſon I ſhall add L'enfant hiſtoir. des Hufſites, Baluze's 
notes on the vit. pontif. Auenion, and Fabricius in bib- 
toth. Lat. med. & infim. ætut. For what we have here 
ſaid concerning the two Anti-popes, Clement VIII. and 
- Benedift XIV. we are obliged to Berthier. But the pub- 
lic documents themſelves of the council at Torte/e are in 


Leuire Concil. Hiſpan. . 
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of the Pope fourteen cardinals went into the 


conclave. They bound each other in three im- 
ortant articles, that for the future no new car- 
dinal ſhould be made without the privity of the 


college, that half of the income of the eccle- 


ſiaſtical ſtate ſhould be divided among them as 
_ Cardinals, and that a general conncii ſhould be 
held. The election fell on Gabriel Condaimere car- 
dinal of Sabina, He began his pontificate with 
perſecuting the houſe of Colonna ; this occaſioned 
an inſurrection in Rome, which however was 
amicably terminated. He approved of the 
council of Bail; and confirmed the aforeſaid 
cardinal in the preſidentſnip. The firſt public 
ſeſſion was opened on the fourteenth of Decems 
ber. But the error of this was ſoon diſcovered 
at Rome, and to prevent further inconveniences, 
it was intended to adjourn the council, and re- 
moved it to Bologna, But ſuch was the oppo- 

fiction from the fathers in general, cardinal Julian 


and the Emperor, that the Pope was diſappoint- 


ed of his views. The preſence of the Emperor 
in Zaly now filled him with freſh apprehenſions: 
And the council became more formidable to 
him, having ſo early as its ſecond ſeſſion, con- 


14334 


firmed the decree of the council of Conftance,  * 


concerning tke ſuperiority of councils over the 
Pope, and the obligation of the latter to ſubmic 
to the former. In the fourth it prohibited the 
creation of new cardinals during the council. In 
the fifth it ſtrictly forbad all appeals from the 
council to the Pope. In the ſixth ſome proceed- 
ings were begun againſt the perſon of Eugemus. 
In the ninth the Emperor was taken into protec- 
tion jagainſt the Pope, and in the tenth all pro- 

viſions granted by Eugemus were declared void, 
In the mean time the Emperor had come to 
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an accommodation with him, and was crowned 
by him as Roman Emperor. He alſo brought 
on a reconciliation between the council and the 
Pope; and prevailed with the latter to confirm 
their proceedings, and ſend four cardinals thither. 
The Eper himſelf went to Ba/il, and endea- 
voured to bring the fathers to a more moderate 
temper. Pope Eugenius was involved in a freſh 
diſtreſs, being obliged, on account of an inſur- 
rection in Rome, to fly for ſafety to Florence. Yet he 
ſtill entertained the ambitious thoughts of ſub- 
jecting the kingdom of Naples. The differences 
with the council revived, they having in the 
twenty-fifth ſeſſion, ſuppreſſed the Aunates, as a 
kind of ſimony, highly injurious to the apoſto- 
lical chamber; and in the twenty-third paſſed 
ſome new laws relating to the election of a Pope, 
and creation of cardinals. Pope Eugenius was 
at . Bologna when he removed the council to 
Ferrara, which gave ſuch offence to the fathers 
at Bofil, that they publickly cited the Pope be- 
fore them. This was in the twenty- ſixth ſeſſion: 
And in the following the intended nomination of 


| ſome cardinals by the Pope was declared invalid. 


1438. 


1439 


In the twenty- eighth the Pope was declared 
contumacious. And this was the ſtep which 
alienated ſeveral princes, and at which even the 
Emperor himſelt ſhewed his diſpleaſure. Pope 
Eugemus opened his new council at Ferrara, and 
ſuch regard was paid to him, that many of the 
Baſil fathers, and even cardinal Julian, repaired 
t:.ither. Yet a ſufficient number remained, and 
were not to be intimidated, eſpecially being ſup- 
ported by France. They choſe the cardinal of 
Arles for their preſident, and went ſo far as to 
ſuſpend the Pope. A peſtilence now obliged 


him to remove his council to Florence, where he 
_ 4/669 aha. cou- 
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concluded the ſuppoſed union with the Greeks, 
Thoſe at Bail on the other hand formally de- 
poſed him, and choſe for Pope a hermite of 
great rank, Amadeus the firſt duke of Savoy, by 
the name of Felix V. whom Pope Zugenius, on 
advice thereof, excommunicated. Both having 


a numerous 5 the diviſion grew vehement, 
tho' that of Eugenius was unqueſtionably the 


a neutrality ; and endeavoured to bring about a 
new council. Eugenius was returned to Rome, 
whither he alſo removed his council. Felix 
kept himſelf at Lauſanne, where was very near a 


orty-fifth ſeſſion held their laſt great aſſembly, 
tho* they were not diſſolved. From this time to 
the death of Eugenius, nothing remarkable hap- 
ned, except that the German Empire, a little 
fore, acknowledged him as legal Pope. 
Sect. 9. The new election promoted to the pa- 
pal chair Thomas Sarzana, Cardinal- prieſt of Suſa- 
na, and Biſhop of Bononia, who ſtiled himſelf M- 
cholas V. The meanneſs of his birth was amply 
compenſated by his learning, his pacific diſpo- 
ſition, and liberal patronage of the muſes, which 


ſtrongeſt. The new Emperor Frederick obſerved 
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uarrel with the fathers of Bal, who in the 


1447- 


at this time had fled from Greece to Italy. He 


endeavoured by amicable conferences to accom- 


Of Pope Eugenius's pieces only his Bulls and 
letters are worth notice, ſee Wharton in Adpendic. to 
Cave, and Fabricius biblioth. Lat. Concerning the coun- 
eil at Ferrara and Florence, ſee the pieces mentioned 
in Walh's hiſtor. cntrov. de proceſſ. ſpirit. S. The life 
of Pope Eugenius ſee in s Miſcellan. and in Mu- 
ratori Scriptor. rer. Italic. where are ſome pieces of 
AMneas Sylvius relating to him. Cardinal Lejeune has 
likewiſe written 'a life of Zugenius IV. in Latin. See 
alſo Maratori's hiſtory of Italy. 
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modate the diviſion; and in order thereto Dre 
ticularly made uſe of the friendſhip of the Em- 
peror Frederick and the king of France. With 


the firſt he had concluded the famous concor- 


dats, which however make no honourable figure 
in the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of Germany. Frederick 


in the mean time made uſe of his power to 


compel the tathers, at Baſil to —_ rom that 
city and remove to Lauſanne. arles King of 


Fane treated with Pope Felix, and both mean- 
ing well, the accommodation was ſoon brought 


about. Felix reſigned his dignity in a manner 
which did him great honour : And Nicolas can: 
celled all the proceedings againſt him, and in 
general againſt the council of Baſil, which, here- 
upon concurred in the election of Nicolas. All 


their proccediugs were ratified by him in a par; 


1451. 


I455- 


ticular bull. Thus by the generous moderation 
of both parties, the flame was extinguiſhed, 
Soon after this Felix died, Nicolas lived to crown. 
the Emperor Frederick and his conſort, and 
died % LEY 
der- CHAP, 
* Concerning Pope Felix, ſee L'erfant hiſtoir des Hu 


fites ; and Amadeus parificus. Concerni: g the bulls and 
letters of Pope Nicolas, whom we muſt not confuund with 


NicelasV :mentioned above. See J/harton in the aforeſaid 
Adpend. Among theſe are particulatly to be obſerved the 
concordats with the Germans in Leibnit's codic jut! gent. 
dipl. and the bull confirming the decrees of the coun- 


eil of Bail in Spondani onnal. eccleſ. The life of Pope 


Nicholas by Nichalar Philelphus, and the poem in praiſe of 
him, by Ladiſſaus king of Hungary, are quoted by Sagit. 
tarius in his. Intrad. in bifter.. eccleſ. I ho' both may be 


diſpenſed with, ſince Muratori in Scrigtos, rer. Italic. has 


publiſhed. Fanotis Manetti vita Nicolai V. See alſo Gears | 


gibs vita Nicolai ad ſidem veterum monim. The hiſtory.of 


the council of Baſi is one of thoſe chaſms in church- 


* * 4 J% I * hiſtory 
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CHASE A. 
| Of the Hiſtory of the PA PACY. 


Sect. 1. IN order to make a right uſe of the 

| preceding hiſtory of this remarkable 
period of the Popes, it muſt be divided into 
three capital parts. In the firſt, we ſee the 
pour of theſe prelates at its height; but withal 
0 


ſtrained, that it was natural for the cords to 


burſt, This ends with Pope Boniface VIII. 
The next exhibits to us the commencement of 
their declenſion, which, though pretty conſider- 
able, was not then ſo much felt. I mean the 


reſidence of the Popes at Avignon, which the 


Talian hiſtorians, and not entirely without foun- 
dation, termed the Babylomfh captivity. In the 
third, proper limits were ſet to the ſpiritual 
monarchy; and the authority of the Popes, 
both outwardly and inwardly, underwent ſuch 
diminutions, that it has never ſince been able 
to recover itlelf *, e 

Sect. 


hiſtory which has not yet been filled up, We muſt 
content ourſelves with the records in Richer's h:/tor. Con- 
cl. general. Labbe's and Harduin's Concil. Martene Thef. 
anecdot. and Mans's ſupplem. Concil. with the hiſtorical 


accounts of this council by Aineas Sylvius and Nicol. 


Tudeſchi, and the learned enquiries of the moderns, 
which may be ſeen in Fabricius biblioth. Græc. Schmids 
Introd. Sagittarii and Buddei 1jagog.. To theſe may be 
added L'enfant's hiſlaire de la guerre des Huſſites & dn 
Concile de Baſle. Berthier's hiſloir. de PEglije Gallicane, 
and the hi/toir. de droit publique eccleſ. Frangois. | 


With reſpect to the tranſlation of the papal See to 


Avignon, fee Giaunone's hifteir. de Naples and Baluze's 
1 * . vit. 
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Sect. 2. In reſpect to the ſupremacy over the 
whole church, the ancient maxims were indeed 
ſtill retained at the court of Rome. Inftances 
allo are not wanting of putting them in practice; 
princes and ſovereign ſtates being laid under 
excommunication on the moſt trivial occaſions ; 


their lands arbitrarily given away; and more 


grants of the ſame kind were intended. 

Sect. 3. Bur this ſupremacy became greatly 
curtailed, The champions for truth, and among 
theſe particularly the Wicklifites and Huſſites at- 
tacked it openly ; and by maintaining the ne- 
ceſſity of admitting the ſcriptures as the only 
rule of faith, overthrew the fundamental part of 
it. The Popes themſelves gave many flagrant 
inſtances of their fallibility even in doctrine. 
Crowned heads oppoſed their inſolence, pub- 
lickly declaring them hereticks; and this ge- 
nerally with the approbation of the moſt emi- 
nent divines, and even of whole religious 
orders. But the greateſt blow to this ſupremacy 
was the maxim firſt reduced to practice by the 
councils of Piſa, Conflance and Baſil, and by the 
two laſt, eſtabliſhed as an article of faith, that 
the Pope is ſubject to a general council, and 
bound to obey their decrees ; and that in caſe of 
neceſſity he is even obliged to apply to them for 
their judgment and protection, which doctrine 
has proved the more fatal at Rome, as it has 
been received by the Gallican church as a mark 
of diſtinction ®, _ . Sect. 
vit. pomiſic. Avenion., The French writers in vindicat- 


ing this ſtep, ſhew more zeal for their country-and the 
honour of their ſovereign, than for the intereſt of the 
Romiſh church. 

* See the concordats mentioned above, as likewiſc 
the famous French Pragmatic Sanction, of which. 4 
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Sect. 4. We muſt here particularly look 
back to the ſpirited conduct of the Emperor 
Lewis of Bavaria towards Pope Jobn, which 


had the 5 effect of preventing the miſchiefs 
ag 


meditate ainſt the imperial dignity. The 
conduct alſo of the Emperor Sigi/mund, at the 
council of Conſtance, and the total change of 


circumſtances which it produced, effectually 


taught the Pope to abſtain from the extraor- 
dinary claims which they had made heretofore 
with ſo little ſucceſs. ; 

Sect. 5. They did not want inclination to 
enrich themſelves in Taly, manifeſtly appears 
from the manner of their getting poſſeſſion of 
Ferrara, and of the county of Avignon ; the grant 
obtained from the Emperor Radolf, and the en- 
deavours for converting the feudal ſovereignty 
of the kingdom of Naples into an abſolute do- 
minion. IG AAS | 

Set. 6. It muſt be admitted, that in this 
interval of time the Popes got entire poſſeſſion 
of the city of Rome; but the tumults of the Gi- 
hellines, and of the citizens in general, rendered 
it ſo unpleaſant to them, that moſt Popes were 
obliged to reſide elſewhere. But it muſt be 


underſtood, that in this reſpect too the prero- 


gatives of the Emperor were not diminiſhed. 
Sect. 7. The elections themſelves were no- 
toriouſly moſt of them full of conteſts and diſ- 
rurbances, and ſome carried by the intrigues 'of 
the candidates; others by policy, eſpecially 
of the court of France, on he 


the hi/tir. du drait publique eccleſ. Frangois, both limit- 
ing the power of the Pope with regard to the Church- 
promotions of whole nations, 1 808 
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- Seq. 8. The retirement of the- cardinals into 


A \ conclave being now eſtabliſhed by law, the 


ſucceeding elections ſhew. it to have been then 
the rule, that the conclave ſhould be held at 


the place where the late Pope died. 


Sect. 9. The right. of election was lodged 


ſolely in the cardinals, and what paſſed at the 


council of Conſtance was ſomething extraordi- 
vary... On the other hand, it was not required, 
that the candidate mould be a cardinal. There 
is only one ſingle inſtance of a compromiſe. 
The particular kind of capitulation, which came 
no into uſe, deſerves attention. 4 

e 10. Tue coronation 3 to be 
niece and now was introduced the tri 
crown, tho? the name of Tr: N be "Pe 
later date *. 
© Sect; 11. The Popes affected great ſtate, kept 
a ſplendid court, and a „ number of 
officers and ſervants +. 

12. Nepotiſm was the prevailing evil, 

which as it aggrandized the principal families, 
TE perpetual diſcontents and tumults. 

he Orfini's and Colonna's became the moſt 

werful. 

Sect. 13. As ſome added to theſe capital 
faults, unbomnded ambition and luxury, and as 


at the time of the ſchiſm, their expences were 


encreaſed; the encreaſe of the revenues became 


an object of attention. The chamber of indul- 


gences, the annates and the tenths, with the 


2 ä — Rocca Theſ. antiq. ſacr. and 
the hiſtorians mentioned by Fabricius * Bibliogr. antig. 
See the Auiſamenta pro regimene & diſpoſitione officta- 
LE cnn Ee in Mw anr?s Ape, 
rer. Itai. 
ſtated 
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loud camplaigts againſt ſimony * 


Sect 14. From the ſame aurce \proceeged ; 


the inſtitution of the Jubilee year, and the change 


. 

Set. 15, That the Pope might loſe his 
dignity by a voluntary reſignation, or a deſerved 
depofition, as well as by death, was not only an 
eſtabliſhed maxim, but verified by actual in- 
ſtances. 4 

Sect. 16. ip the Jaſk place it is obſervable, 
that the cardinals alſo were intent upon aggran- 
dizing their power and dignity. Ar the coun- 
cil of Bafil an attempt was made to limit them 


place.” 


With reſpect to the Annals, ſer beſides the 'above- 
mentioned treatiſe of the jeſuit Berthtgr, Duboulay hiftor. 
acad. Paris, and Maſbeim imftitut. 22 eccleſ. together 
with the aforeſa.d hiſtorians of the council. of Cofiance 


and concerning the chancery taxes, CGiamperir er viter 


cancellar. eccleſ. Rom. 

+ See Class in his Litres fer bes jubiies, Iuluratori an- 
tiquit. Hal. med. vi, and the hiſtorians quoted by 
Fabricius " bibliogr. Ry E 23 10: vw Et r 


b- S 
e 7 *, — 44 


ated impoſts of the chantery, occalioned the 
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to a certain aumber : but this did not take 
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| to Rudolf II. 
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CHAP. I. 
The Hiſtory of the Po ES of Rows. 


e 


The Hiſtory of the Popes of the ſecond 
half of the fifteenth Century. 


HE new election fell on car- 
dinal Alphonſo Borgia, a Spam- 
ard, and Biſhop of Valentia, 


1455: Sect. 1. 


| : who took on him the name of 
Calixtns III. He earneſtly endeavoured to in- 
cite the Chriſtian powers to a war a 


&. 3 £O, ©» > 
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Turks, but could not prevail, tho? the little fleets | 
de fitted out met with ſome ſucceſs. His need- | 456 

leſs rupture with Alphonſo king of Naples, and : 
his intrigues, after the death of that prince, for 
depriving Ferdinand of the kingdom, in order to 
obtain it for his worthleſs nephew Peter Borgia, 
are blemiſhes on his memory, as well as the ex- 
ceſſive proviſions he made for his relations. He * + 
died . 1458. 
Set. 2. Tnueas Sylvius, a perſon of great 
learning, and a moſt elegant Latin writer, had by 
his zeal for the council of Baſil, and his long 
reſidence at the Court of the Emperor Frederick, 
acquired a reputation which raiſed him to the 
dignities of Biſhop of Siena and cardinal, He 
had filled theſe dignities with great honour, and 
was now exalted to the Papacy by the name of 
Pius II. He was intent upon proſecuting the 
plan of his predeceſſor for a Turkiſo war, and 
in order thereto ſummoned a general council of 
the Chriſtian powers at Mantua, and entered 
into an alliance with king Ferdinand, to the mor- 
tification of the crown of France, which was 
deſirous of ſeeing Raynald of Anjou on the throne 
of Naples. The cougreſs at Mantua was indeed 1459. 
opened, the Pope himſelf preſiding; but it 
broke up withour effect. He now thought pro- 1460. 
per publickly to condemn the maxim for which 
he had once been ſo warm a ſtickler; of the au- 1463. 
thority of councils, and particularly that of Ba- 
i over the Pope; and ſeverely to forbid appeals 


Some letters and bulls of this Pope are in Lal- 
be's Concil. Others in Dacher's Spicileg. and Cherubini 
bullar. where ſee the ordinance. for the feſtival of . 
Criſts transfiguration. Muratori has inſerted Plati- 
ne vita Callifii III. in his Script. rer. Halic. See alſo 
Zuse Syluti erat. de morte Nicolai & creatione Calixti. 
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St. Ambroſe, firſt publi 


HII Ten N & Polin 
from the Pope to a council. Upon the fame 


principle he endeavoured to procure the aboli- 


tion of the Pragmatic Sancti in France. But 
it is certain that he did not ſucceed ſo far as is 
pretended *by ſame hiſtorians, utterly ignorant 


of the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of France. Lewis XI. 


did indeed revoke it, but without the concur- 


| rence of the parliament; and the King himſelf 


afterwards ſuppreſſed the revocation. The ney 
peace with king Ferdinand betrays the exceſſive 
nepotiſm of this Pope. He repaired to Ancona, 


with a deſign himſelt to head a naval expedition 


«gainſt the Turks, when he was taken off by 
death *. | 


- ® Moſt of the writings of this Pope were previ- 
ous to his promotion. The multitude and difference 
of the editions would render it too prolix here to re- 
peat what with great labour and accuracy is colleCted 
in Warton's and Ger's Adpendic. to Cave's biftor. liter. n 
Pfaff 's Inflitut. hiſt. eccleſ. and Fabricius bibliothec. Lit. 
med. avi We ſhall only obſerve here, that moſt di 
the pieces he wrote at the time of, the council of h- 
ft, to which alſo belongs the ſermon on the ſeaſt of 

ſhed in Mauf?'s' Supplem. Council 
contain the higeſt evidence< of the corruptions of the 
Romiſh church in his time; and the neceffity of a r- 


formation both in the head and members. And on 


this account his name always ſtands in the Raman lit 


of books prohibited ſince the year 1559., For tht 


fame reaſon his two bulls, that in which he retracts his 
own doctrines in Labbe's Concil. and that in which be 
prohibits appeals in Harduin's Concil. deſerve particu- 
lar notice. The beſt materials for illuſtrating th: 
hiſtory of Pope Pius, are undoubtedly his own letters 
In order to a full image of this Pope, the readet 


ſhould fee the ludicrous account he gives of his ille- 
— fon ; and the romances compoſed by him. 
r aids and authorities in the hiſtory of Pope Pin, 
ſee Joh. Gobtlini tommentarii, in which Pi himfelf J 
* a gre 
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Sect. 3. As the corpſe of Pope Pius was 
brought to Rome, the cardinals held the conclave 
there, and choſe Peter Barbi cardinal of Sf. 
Mark. He was of a noble Venetian family, and 
nephew to Pope Eugenius by his ſiſter. He 
took the name of Paul the Second. He had 
great abilities as a ſtateſman, and many other 
amiable qualities, but was nevertheleſs generally. 
hated, and even after his death. This might in 
a great meaſute be owing to his zeal in op- 
poſing the exactions of the papal Legates, and 
to the ſuppreſſion of the abbreviators at his 
court. But what was more exceptionable in 
him was, his neglect of men of learning: His 
annulling all the acts of his predeceſſor, and 
perſecuting his friends: His preſumption in de- 


claring king Geerge Podiebrad to have forfeited 


his kingdom, as a Huſſite; the little account he 
made of his promiſes, tho* confirmed by oath; 


his connivance at the exceſſes and debaucheries 


of the carnival; his endeavouring to maintain 
the tranquillity of 7aly in an imperious manner; 
his avaricious reduction of the jubilee to twenty- 
five years. His manifeſt partiality for Venice his 


a great ſhare ; Anton. Camani vita Pii II. in Ane 
ſcript. rer. Ital. The life which is to be found in the 
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1468. 
1 470. 


Baſil edition of his works in the year 1575; Schmids 


preface to the Helmſtadt collection of the hiſtorical and 

eographical works of Aneas; the nouveau dictionaire 
Mor. critique, together with moſt pieces relating to the 
learned of this century, to which may alfo be added 
Coler's program. de diplomate imp. Friderici III. guo Æneas 
2 creatus fut poeta laureatus Gottingen 1741. The 

ort account of what relates to the Gallican church is 
taken from the h/loire du droit publ. Frangois. ' See alſo 
the circumſtantial account by father Berabier in the 
Moire de legliſe Gallic. 
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native ſpot z and his making duke Borſus duke 


1471. 


of Ferrara; none -of which are eaſily juſtifi- 

able. He died ®. 1 
Sect. 4. Sixtus IV. who was choſen next was 

before called Francis de Rovere, and was general 


of the Franciſcans, and a Cardinal-prieſt. He 


was ſo very unpopular, that at his coronation 
he was in danger of his life. His long reign 
was not diſtinguiſhed by any memorable act. 
He ſeemed to puſh a Turk; war with great 
zeal ; but however this pretence might ſerve to 
enrich him and the tes, whom he ſent to 
the ſeveral courts ; nothing of any importance 
was effected. He carried nepotiſm to the higheſt 
pitch, and rendered it quite inſupportable, by 
the oppreſſion, rapine, murder and violences 


which it produced firſt in Florence, from whence 


it ſpread a bloody war all over Hay. The laſt 
tragical ſcene he opened in Rome itlelf againſt the 
prothonotary Colonna, which was ſoon followed 


Among the bulls and letters of this Pope in 


I barion, the moſt remarkable are the bulls againſt the 


Legates in Cherubini's bullar. magn. the bull concerning 
the jubilee, the bull againſt 1 in Labbe's 
Concil. See Camnneſu vita Pauli II. firſt publiſhed by Mu- 
ratori ſcript. rer. Ital. but more completely by cardinal 
Nuirini in Pauli II. Veneti vita; Caſpar of Verona de goſtis 
tempore Pauli ſecundi in Muratori Quirini's above - men- 
tioned vindiciæ, which however are not of ſuch weight 
and certainty, that the accounts of Platina, who lived 
at that time, and ſuffered much under Pope Paul, are 
to be „— rejected. To our purpoſe particularly 
belongs the ſecond chapter relating to the capitulations 
ſworn by Pope Paul, which he annulled, or rather 
ſhamefully contravened. They are eighteen in num- 
ber. Pope Paul is ſaid to have granted the cardinals 


I | | by 


His Tory of the Pops: TH 


by the death of the Pope, whom hiſtory tepte- 


ſents in the blackeſt colours *. wee? 
Sect. 5 His ſucceſſor Jab. Bapt. Cibo, now 


Innocent VIII. led fo profligate a life, that at his 
exaltation he had ſixteen baſtards, for whom he 


afterwards took care to make good ſettlements. 
He made ſome fruitleſs attempts towards a Tur- 
kiſh war, and had two ruptures with Ferdinand 
king of Naples, both to his own detriment. 
His pontificate is remarkable for the reception 
he gave to Zizini, brother to ſultan Bajazet. 
He died + . Sect. 


* Sixtus was a learned writer. We have of his a 
treatiſe intitled De ſanguine Chriſti, and de potentia, an- 
other De futuris contingentibus ; a piece de concept. B. Virgi- 
nit, and explicatio in Nicolai Richardi tract. ſuper declar. in- 
dulgentiar. The moſt remarkable of his bulls and ordi- 
nances are the decreta de fofto conceptionis immaculate, B.. 
in Hardun's Concil, "The prohibition to diſpute the im- 


maculate conception; de reliqu, & venerat. ſandtar. The 


bull confirming the jubilee feaſt every twenty-fifth 
year, which he himſelf kept in 1475, one hundred and 
thirty-five letters in Martene's collection. See adding 
 Biblioth. ord. miner. Marracri biblioth. Marian. Wharton's 

adpend. to Cave's hiſlor. liter. and Schoettgen biblioth. Lat. 


med. & infim. ætat. We have only one life of him, 


probably by Platina, and to be found in Murator: ſcript. 


rer. Italic. In Flacci poemata de corrupto ecclgſiæ flatu, . may 


be ſeen ſeveral ingenious fatires on this Pope, and ſee 


alſo the Engliſh tranſlation of Bayle's dictionary. It 


was in his time that the king of Naples, by way of 
tribute, firſt ſent a white horſe yearly to the Pope, 


but without the ſum of-ducats, which were afterwards. 


added. Hy | : a 
+ In Cherubini's bullar. magn. are nineteen bulls, be- 


— kde 'ather public inſtruments of his mentioned by 
Wharton. What 


Raphael of Volaterra relates that he 
permitted the | Nerawegians to celebrate maſs without 
Wine, is denied, by. Benpdid?. XIV. de canoniſ. We 
have not ab. good life of _ Pope; for the panegy- 
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Sect. 6. The next was indeed a very unfortu- 
nate choice. It fell upon Rodorick Lenzolo, or 
Borgia, Cardinal-biſnop of Porto, and vice- 
chancellor of the Roman- church, a native of. 
Spain, and nephew to Pope Calixtus III. Tho” 
there be no hiſtorical evidence of bribery, yet it 


is certain that Alexander VI. as he called himſelf, 


flagrantly diſappointed all the good hopes con- 
ceived of him. Few have ever equalled him in 


; debauchery: And among other infamies with 


which he is branded, he had five baſtards before 


his promotion, by a woman of the name of 


1494- 


Angſia. The whole government of this Pope 
being but one continued ſeries of crimes for the 
aggrandizement of theſe his children, it will be 
Proper to give a more particular account of 
them. They were four ſons, Lewis, whom Fer- 
dinand king of Spain created duke of Gandia; 
Cæſar, who will ſoon act a capital part; Jobn, who 
accompanied his elder brother, and Godfrey; 
hkewile one daughter, Lucretia, whoſe character 
was moſt infamous : She was four times mar- 
ried, and the three laſt marriages were preceed- 
ed either by a voluntary divorce, or by the mur- 
der of her former huſband. She was beſides 
ſtrongly ſuſpected of inceſt with her father. 
One of his firſt public meaſures was an alliance 
with Lewis duke of Milan, againſt Ferdinand 
king of Naples by which. he allured Charles king 
of France to that kingdom, from which after- 


rics of Palitian, Folieta, and Fieſchi quoted by Sagitta- 
xius in introd. in hiſtor. eccleſ. do not deſerve that name. 
So that we muſt content ourſelves with Vialardi's vita 
4 Innoccnao VIII. and the two diaria Romane Urbis in 
Aduateri Hlaccius applies the three ingenious fatires 


partly to Pope Innocent. TFoly in his Remargues fur, le 


diction de Bayle, under the article Innocent, maintains; 
that he had only two illegitimate children. 
wards 
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wards hein vain endeavoured to divert him. Oh 
his ſon Cz/ar, a moſt abandoned wretch, he 
conferred a red hat, and the archbiſhopric of 
Valentia. King Charles in his expedition came 
to Rome, and compelled the Pope to an igno- 
minious peace; but he, inſtead of obſerving it, 
immediately entered into a league with the Em- 
peror, Venice, and Milan, againſt France. In 
Rome itſelf he endeavoured to enrich his children 
by violently oppreſſing the principal families, 
but his firſt eſſay with the Vini, miſcarried. 
Hereupon he formed the ſcheme of beſtowing 
the city of Benevento as a temporal dutchy on 
his ſon: Cæſar: But in this again he was ſuc- 
ceſsfully oppoſed by cardinal Piccolomini, and the 
king of Spain. Soon after he loſt his eldeſt ſon, 
duke Lewis, by a murder, of which Cæſar is 
ſaid to have been the author. The latter re- 
ſigned his eccleſiaſtical employments, and con- 
cluded a new alliance betwixt his father and 
France, for which he was rewarded with the 
dutchy of Valence, in Daupbine. King Frederick 
of Naples refuſing him his daughter in mar- 
riage, all 7taly was ſet in a flame againſt him 
which furniſhed king Lewis with a freſh pretence 
for an expedition thither : And Cæſar was put in 
a condition to make. conqueſts. As all this, 
beſides the pomp and amours of the new ſo- 
vereign, as well as the Pope's diſſolute courſe 
of lite, required large ſums; all eccleſiaſtical 
matters were expoſed to ſale : And the total ruin 
of the Colonna and Ur/mi families was eagerly 
proſecuted. Amidſt all this iniquity he became 
infamous by his frequent changes betwixt the 
Spaniſh and French parties. At laſt he met with 
the reward of his crimes along with the impious 
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Cæſar, both drinking inadvertently of the poiſon 
which the latter had prepared for four rich car- 
dinals *. 


Of Alexander's books, the only one printed is the 
clypeus defenſunis | Roman eccleſise. Thoſe not 
printed, and his s are beſt ſpecified by M hartiun. 
Among the latter the moſt remarkable is the bull in 


Cberubini. bullar. magn. relating to the diſputes betwixt 


the Spaniards and Portugueſe about the Vi Indies. Two 
things further are to be mentioned of him here; his 
great increaſe of the number of cardinals, and his be- 
ing the firſt, who introduced the cenſure of books, as 


appears from Raynald amal. eccleſ. The beſt authority 
in the hiſtory of this Pope is Burchard's diarium; 
of which has given us a complete tranſcript 


in corp. hi/tor. med. avi. See alſo the account of Ra- 
phael Volaterra in commentar. Among the poems in the 
above-mentioned collection of Flaccius is the poetical 
enigma by Sanuazarius, of which Mr. Schelhorn has 
iven an excellent ſolution in act. Societ. Lat. Vol. IV. 
ong the moderns the moſt complete account of the 

life of Pope Alexander and his ſon Ceſar, is that in 
Engliſh by Gordim, which, tho* not chargeable with many 
iſtorical errors, yet is written with too little temper. 
That annexed to the firſt part of the Hiſlair. du droit pub- 
tic eccleſ. Francois is free from the laſt fault, but too con- 
ciſe. See moreover an edition of Tomaſi vita de Ceſare 
Bergia, printed at Amſterdam 17 39, without the author's 
name. Heideggers biſtor. us: And the article 


lex. VI. in the Engliſh Boyle. 
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SK CT. I. 


Of the Hiſtory of the Popes of the ſixteenth 
am.. . 


Sect. 1. T HE next Pope was cardinal Francis 
Todeſchini Piccolomini. He took the 
name of Pius III. and died on the twenty - ſixth 
day of his pontificate *. | 
Se. 2. At the new election the cardinals 
found it neceſſary to enter into a new engage- 
ment, that the Pope elected ſhould call a coun- 
cil for accompliſhing the ſo long deſired reforma- 
tion of the church. They choſe the celebrated 
cardinal Julian Rovere, nephew to Pope Sixtus IV. 
who from a fooliſh ambition of reſembling Cæſar, 
aſſumed the name of Julius II. and took the 
above-mentioned oath, without the leaſt inten- 
tion to obſerve it. He was of a diſpoſition fitter 
for the ſword than the croſier: And this filled 
his whole poatificate with a ſucceſſion of troubles. 
He firſt turned his arms againſt the republic of 
Venice, and tho' the increaſe of the power of 
France in Italy became very formidable to him, 
yet he ——_ into the celebrared league of Cam- 
bray with the Emperor Maximilian and king Lewis, 
which threatened the deſtruction of that repub- 
lic. Julius attacked the Yenetians, both with 
ſpiritual and temporal weapons ; and tho? he 
could not be pleaſed with their appeal to a fu- 


* Sec his epitaph in Fabricius bibliotb. Lat. med. & in- 
fim. tat. Berthier in his hiftoir. de Pegliſe Gallicane, gives 
a zull account of the intereſt made for himſelf in this 
election by the cardinal 4 Anboiſe, firſt miniſter of the 
king of Fr ance. . ; 
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ture council, yet reaſons of ſtate prevailed with 
him to grant their humble petition for peace. 
This ſtep, which was a manifeſt breach of faith 
againſt his confederates, did not proceed ftom a 
ſincere love of peace, but only from a dread of 
France, It was not-long before king Lewis was 
provoked to a rupture, by the conteſts about 
the diſpoſal of vacant biſhopricks ; by his cloſe 
union with Ferdinand king of Spain, by the war 
he declared againſt Alphonſo duke of Ferrara, an 
ally of France, in which war Pope Julius be- 
fieged Mirandola in perſon ; and by his? grant to 
king Ferdinand of the inveſtiture of the king- 
dom of Naples. The Pope proceeded to an ex. 

communication, of which, and other indigni- 
ties, the king complained in very high terms, at 
an aſſembly of his clergy at Tours, and entered 
into an engagement with the Emperor Maxin:#+ 
lian, for procuring a general council. King 
Lewis was at firſt pretty ſucceſsful, which pro- 
duced the bold reſolution of the three cardinals, 
Carvajal, Borgia, and Briſſonet, in conjunction 
with the Emperor and the king of France, of 
calling a council at Piſa, and actually opening 
it, The enterpriſe did not ſucceed, for the 
Emperor Maximilian ſuffered himſelf to be drawn 


over to the other ſide by king Ferdinand, and 


Lewis, after the ſucceſstul battle of Ravenna, 
loſt all his conqueſts in 1taly. Hence this coun- 
cil, which beſides conſiſted chiefly of French 
prelates and doctors, after being removed ſuc- 
ceſſiyely to Milan, Ai and Lyons, broke up un- 
expectedly. It was however, a ſolemn conſeſ- 
ſion of univerſal corruption, and of the neceſ- 
ſity of a reformation in doctrine and diſcipline 
and it induced Pope Julius to hold an aſſembly 
of the ſame kind in the Lateran, which w_— 
32 | | CO UC 
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could not promiſe all the impartiality requi- 
fite, but pretended the favourite word Reforma- 
tion. Julius, however, did not live to ſee-the 
end of this council. He died amidſt his pro- 
jects for ruining France, and her friends, one 
of which was the holy league before entered 
into with Spain and Venice. His character was 
that of a ſanguinary Prince, who ſacrificed ſo 
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many thouſands to his reſtleſs martial ſpirit, and 


oy his other enormities er his name odious 
to poſterity *. | 


Sect. 3. After warm ns: the n 


in conclave at laſt ehoſe the young cardinal Jobn 
de Medici. There are different opinions con- 
cerning the cauſes of this ſudden unanimity, He 
took the name of Leo X. and was a man, who, 
beſides his natural parts, was well. verſed in the 
liberal . ſciences, and a + patron of learned men. 
But he eclipſed the fame of this character by 
his voluptuous life, which broke .out into great 


Entrnnaganties z by his ſumptuous pomp: by 
» In Cherubini we find one, and thirty bulls of 
Pope Julius; the moſt remarkable of which are, thax 
by , which he allows the marriage of the then prince 
of Wales with his brother's widow 3 the bull Centra 
Simoniacum 'pravitatem in electione Pontiffcis non \committen+ 
dam; the bull for indulgences to raiſe money for 
building. St. Peter's church at Reme. As the political 
conteſts raiſed by Pope Julius properly belong to the 
hiſtory of France * Itah, we refer the reader for their 
influence on church-hiſtory, to the hi/taire de la ligne 
de Cambrai, by Debos. the hifloir. de I Zglije Gall. and 
to all the pieces relating to king Lewis's famous me- 
dal of > Beſides the encomiaſts on Pope Julius, 

quoted by Sagittarius in intred. in hiſter. eccleſ. See Spa- 
duni I 11 of him in Tenzelius account of the Refor- 
mation. Pallauicint hiſtor. conc. Trid. Bayle's err 
and Jali's remarks under the word . 
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his ſhallow knowledge in divinity; by the inde- 
cent pleaſure he took in jeſts of his own or of 
others, ſometimes obſcenities, and by his zeal 
for advancing his own family, which was the 
principal motive that induced him ſo often to 
change fides in the commotions in Tah, and 
more than once to betray his allies. The 
two reputed maſter-pieces of his policy were, 
his concordat with Francis king of France, by 
which indeed the Pragmatic Sanfion, ſo odious 
to the court of Rome, was annulled, bur at the 


. ſame time the liberties of the Gallican church 


1517. 


were not a little impaired; and his ſupp 
the Lateran council, and bringing it ro a con- 
eluſion, without entering upon the reformation 


of the church. About this time he detected and 


aniſhed a dangerous conſpiracy againſt his life 
by two cardinals Petrucci and Bendinelli. His 
virtues and vices agreed in this, that they were 
both expenſive. He had recourſe to the uſual 
arts of the court for this purpoſe. He promiſed 
reat indulgences to thoſe weak perſons, who 


would chat itably contribute towards the builds 


ing of St. Peter's church, and the war againſt 
the Turks; that is, who would ſuffer themſelves 


to be gulled out of their money. Germam in 


articular ſwarmed with venders of indulgences, 


till at laſt help came from Zion, and God de- 


livered his captive people by the ever - glorious 
LuTaterR. We cannot here enter into a detail 
of all the particulars relating to this memor- 
able tranſaction, but muſt not omit what ſhare 
the Popes had in it, Leo, in receiving the at- 


tack which God made upon him by his ſervant, 


adhered to the prudentive maxims then eſta- 
bliſhed in the court of Rome. At firſt he made 
a jeſt of the raſh attempt of the monk of Mi- 
2:7 . 5 BG; temberg, 
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temberg, whoſe learning he could not treat with 
contempt. When he found that the bulk of the 
ſeveral orders, and even the Emperor himſelf 
looked upon it as à ſerious matter, he likewiſe 
became ſerious. He cited the offender before 
him as judge, and ſignified to him authorita- 
tively by cardinal de Vio, that he muſt recant. 
He endeavoured to get him into his power. 
He excommunicated him. He could not poſ- 
ſibly do more. The pleaſures of his court were 
his ſupreme paſſion. He once more deceived 
king Francis, and died on the firſt of December *, 
- Set: 4. Ar a time when all 7aly was in a 
flame, on account of the war between Charles V. 
and Francis I. it was indiſputably a maſter- ſtroke 
of policy in the Emperor, that he quietly 

t over ſo many cardinals to his intereſt, 
that after much altercation they choſe on the 
ninth of January his beloved preceptor Adrian 
of Utrecht, who did not change his name, bur 


ſtiled himſelf Adrian VI. He was of mean ex- 


traction, well ſkilled in ſcholaſtick divinity ; 
of a ſincere diſpoſition, which was no lefs diſ- 
agreeable to the [talian cardinals, than his aver- 


Of the bulls and ſpeeches of Pope Leo, fee Fas 
Bricius biblioth. Lat. med. & infim. tat. The concor- 
dats with king Francis are in Leibnitz's and. diplun. 
mantiſ]. Compare Maſteim's inſlitur. hiffor. eccleſ. All 
the bulls paſſed againſt Luther may be ſeen in Lather”s 
works. Of the council of Lateran, ſee Cardinal de 
Monte S. Lateranenſe concil. Richer hiſtor. concil. general, 
and Alexander's hiſtor. eccleſ. Concerning Pope Leo, ſee 
the Aa comclavis; Fovii vita Leanis X. Spatatini's life 
in Tenzelizs's aceount of the Reformation. Ghibbeſi triſ- 
en medicum in Urſulini famil. Florent. F. P. Sar- 
pi bifleir. du concil. de Trent, by Caurazer. Bohli Dic- 
fimaire, and La vie de Lem in the appendix to the 5. 
du droit publique eccleſ. Frangois. T9" 5 
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ſion to pomp, expence and pleaſure. But what 
diſguſted them moſt was, that he had no 
thoughts of redrefling by fire and ſword, but 
by the actual reformation of abuſes, which he 
knew and openly acknowledged to be in the 
church of Rome in general, and in the court of 
2 the complaints urged by 
Luther, which 

by the hundred grievances delivered in the name 
of the whole empire to the Pope's Nuncio Che- 
regato, in the dyet at Nuremberg. It is ta this 
conduct that we may truly attribute the many 


paſquils thrown out againſt him in his life- 


time, and the unfavourable judgment paſſed upon 
him after his death, by the moſt learned of the 
Roman catholic hiſtorians. Perhaps his part ia- 
lity to the Emperor Charles might enereaſe the 
hatred; and it might alſo occaſion the ſuſpicion, 
perhaps groundleſs, that his death, which fell 
out on the fourteenth of September, was a violent 


one 


Sect. 5. Cardinal Julius de Medicit, who had 
not only his illegitimacy taken off by his uncle 
Pope Leo X. but alſo obtained conſiderable pre- 
ferments in the church from him, mounted the 
papal throne on the nineteenth of November, 
after a- tedious election, by the name of Cle- 
ment VII. He differed from his predeceſſor 


not only in the abilities requiſite for the pa- 


* Beſides ſome remarkable theological 2 com- 


poſed by Pope Adrian. before his exaltation, and re- 


publiſhed ſince without any alteration, relating to ſe- 
veral free opinions advanced about the Pope's fallibi- 
lity, and other important doctrines, to be met with in 
Fabricius and Foppeus bibliath. Belgic. fee the ſeveral 


documents in Burmann's Analacta hiftorica de Hadrian 


VI. Papa: 
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were both juſtified and augmented 
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cy and an inſight into its political intereſts, 
— his private inclinations and views, as ma- 
nifeſtly appeared from his conduct in the poli- 
tical exigences and religious broils which ſtill 
ſubfiſted, and daily encreaſed. The firſt ſpeci- 
men of this was the pains taken by the new 
Cardinal-legate Campegius in the imperial dyet 
at Nuremberg, to fruſtrate the earneſt deſire of 
the ſtates, as well for the redreſs of the above- 
mentioned hundred grievances, as for a gene- 
ral council. The next was his alliance with 
France in —— of the Emperor. The 
change of affairs which afterwards happened by 
means of the ſucceſsful battle of Pavla. induced 
indeed the artful Clement to put on another maſk; 
but he diſcovered his real diſpoſition; by the 
holy league he entered into for the advantage of 
France; by the oppreſſion of the Colonna family, 
who had their revenge in the invaſion of the 
city of Rome, by diſpenſing with the obligation 


of the oath which Francis had taken inviolably 


to obſerve the treaty of Madrid, and by the 
warm correſ 
peror Charles. All this 1 pro- 
moted what perhaps was not done by order of 


the latter, but was ſilently approved by him, 
and greatly to his advantage, namely the taking 


and plundering of Rome; the impriſonment of 
the Pope in the caſtle of St. Angelo; the ad van- 
tageous capitùlation; the flight of the Pope to 
Orvieto, and the negotiations of peace which 
followed thereupon; The German army on this 
occaſion, proclaimed Luther as Pope of Rome, 


which was doubtleſs one of the incidents moſt. 


mortifying to Pope Clement. About .the ſame 
time the court of Rome was . embarraſſed with 


the famous divorce of Henry VIII. king of EM- 


a- 


ce betwixt him and the Em- 
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land, which on account of its important conſe- 
quences to the Pope, deſerves the more parti- 
cular notice, as thoſe conſequences were greatly 
promoted by ſome manifeſt errors in policy 
committed by Clement. At laſt a peace was 
concluded at Barcelona betwixt the Emperor and 
Pope, in which care was taken not only of the 
intereſts of the See of Rome, but likewiſe of the 
houſe of Medicis, by the erection of the dutchy 
of Florence; and the annual tribute for the king- 
dom of Naples was ſettled. at a white harſe and 
6000 ducats. The Pope had now the honour 
of twice crowning the Emperor Charles, but 
with this double mortification, that the Emperor 
ſtrongly inſiſted on a general council, as the only 
means for reſtoring tranquillity; and in the 
conteſt with the duke of Ferrara concerning Me- 


dena and Reggio, pronounced ſentence in favour 
of the duke. But he was yet more diſguſted, 
when the Emperor, amidſt all the ſeverity ſhewn 


againſt the proteſtants in the dyet at Augſburg, 
began to enter into a more cloſe examination 
of the religious controverſies ; whereas at Rome 
all proteſtant doctrines were treated as con- 
demned, by Leo's bulls of excommunication. 
He proc yet further, when at the break - 
ing up of the dyet, he again engaged himſelf to 


call a council, inflexibly maintained his ancient 


1531. 
1532. 
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right to the preſentation of the biſhopricks of 
Malta; and Jaſtly ratified the religious. conven- 
tion at Nuremberg, In the new conferences at 
Bolognia, the Pope indeed not only promiſed the 
Emperor to call a council, but likewiſe ſent a 
miniſter. to the elector of Saxony, to lay before 
him ſome preliminary articles of that affair which 
had been juſtly rejected by the confederates in 
the league of Smalcald. But that the Pope's in- 
tentions 


e 
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tentions were to deceive the Emperor a ſecond 
time, is manifeſt from the alliance he ſoon after 


contracted with France, in order to aggrandize 
the family of Medicis. But all his great de- 
ſigns were cut ſhort by his death the twenty- 


fifth of September. 


Sect. 6. Alexander Furneſe, Cardinal - biſnop 


of Oftia, a native of Rome, was choſen on the 


thirteenth of October, and took the name of 


Paul III. He poſſeſſed in a ſupreme degree all 


the talents of a ſtateſman, hut was as deficient 


in thoſe of a divine. is former life could 


be none of the moſt irreproachable, as one of 
the firſt ſteps of his pontificate was to beſtow 


the red hat on two grand-children of his, Far- 


neſe and Sforza, then in their infancy ; the fa- 


ther of the firſt, and the mother of the ſecond 


having been his illegitimate children. As his 


- prudence conſiſted chiefly in diffimulation, he 


gave a notable ſpecimen of it in his zeal for 
bringing about à council, tho' this had before 
been ſtipulated by the cardinals at the elect on. 
He appointed, in order thereto, - a particular 
congregation of cardinals; ſent the famous Ver- 
gerius into Germany to confer with the proteſtants, 
and eſpecially with Luther himſelf ; had an 
interview with the Emperor Charles at Rome, and 
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in the midſt of the difturbances in Tay, which 


eil to Mantua. Beſides other obſtructions, all 


" 


»The principal authentic pieces of Pope Clement 


may be found in the ſeveral hiſtorians of the Refor- 


mation. See Ziegler's hifloria Clement VII. publiſhed 
with remarks by 14. Schelborn in Emænit. hiſtar. eccle/. 


very 


attended the infraction of the peace on the part 
of the king of Fance, he ſummoned the coun- 
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very agreeable to the Pope, Frederic duke of 
Mantua was not inclined to receive at once ſo 
many gueſts into the place of his reſidence. 
The council was therefore put off; but after 
the Pope had brought about the armiſtice at 
Nizza, it was again ſummoned to Vincenza. 
This was not only diſagreeable to the proteſtant 
ſtates of the empire, but to France and to king 
Henry of England; and the latter was ſo reſolute 
in oppoſing the papal ſupremacy in his. king- 
dom, that at laſt Pope Pau! publiſhed the bull 


of excommunication, which had long been kept 
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in ſuſpence. | Henry, as might well be expected, 
paid no regard to it, and it made ſo ſlight an 
impreſſion upon the Roman-catholic princes, 
that the Emperor and France, contrary to the 
expectation ot the Pope, made a treaty with 
king Henry. About this time the order of Je- 
ſuits, by the approbation and confirmation of 
the Pope, received ity entire eſtabliſhment, and 
became a pillar, of which the Papacy ſtood 
greatly in need. On the other hand, the paci- 
fic deſigns of the Emperor Charles, at Hage- 
nau, Worms, and Ratisbon, were the more diſ- 
agreeable to the Pope; for they were on one 


fide an actual approbation of the proteſtant 


exceptions againſt a Popiſb council, and on the 
other an exerciſe of a right. of cogniſance in 
matters of faith, which was abſolutely ſubver- 
five of the papal authority. And indeed, not- 
withſtanding the perſonal conference betwixt 


the Emperor and the Pope at Lucca, the breach 


was daily widened. The republick of Venite 
likewiſe refuled to ſuffer the council to be held 
in their dominions, Hence enſued another al- 
teration, and the council was called at Trent. 
The Popes Legates were nominated, and —_ 

| order 
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order to preſide there. The acceleration of it 


was the pretence, upon which Paul endeavoured 
to bring the Emperor to a peace, 'by a third in- 
terview with him at Buſſetto. But the true mo- 


tive which was to play the dutchy of Man into 


the hands of the Farneſe family, would not but 
make an impreſſion on the Emperor, as his zeal 
for maintaining the tranquillity of Germany did 


1 
— 


1542. 


1544. 


on the Pope; inſomuch, that from this time a 
rpetual coolneſs ſubſiſted; and the Emperor 
daily ſnewed himſelf leſs inclined to the council. 


At length it was opened on the thirteenth of 
September, bur the far greateſt part of the fathers 
being 7talians, it ſoon became apparent, that all 
their decrees would be thought to ſtand in need 
of a careful examination, correction and limi- 


1545: 


tation, according to the political views of the 


court of Rome. Amidiſt theſe various ſolicitudes, 
the Pope was.not diveſted from aggrandizing 
his family, of which a notable inſtance was the 
inveſtiture of his grandſon Farneſe with the 
dutchies of Parma and Placentia, tho* they were 


unqueſtionably two imperial Fiefs. At Trent 


the papal Legates ſtrictly regulated their con- 
duct by the will of the Pope, approving in the 
ſtrongeſt manner, the ſettlement of the cano- 
nical books of the holy ſcripture, and the ex- 
travagant authority attributed to the Latin ver- 
ſion of them, which paſſed in the fourth ſeſſion. 
Let they ſo diſpleaſed the Pope, that he judged 
it neceſſary, by a new order, to require that the 


decrees ſhould be ſent to Rome, for confirma- 


tion, and entirely to prohibit all enquiries into 


I 546. 


the authority of the Pope. He had even ſome 


thoughts of removing the council, tho' this 
proved as ineffectual as his attempt to withdraw 
the whole affair of the reformation from the 


FOR, council 
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council to his court. The growing approbation 
which the proteſtant doctrine daily met with, had 


| before this been made uſe of as a handle for intro- 


ducing the inquiſition into /taly. But the Pope at- 
tempting now to introduce it in the kingdom of 


Naples, was defeated. At laſt however he 


hazarded the meaſure of removing the council 
from Trent to Bologna ; which fortunately pre- 
vented its taking any effect; for the Emperor 
Charles openly ſhewed his reſentment at it, re- 
newed his claim to Parma and Placentia, and by 
the interim of Augſburg, aſſumed to himſelf a 


power inconſiſtent with the doErine of the Ro- 


1549. 


miſb church, and with the views of the council. 


Pope Paul, for particular reaſons, adjourned the 
ſeſſions, and died on the tenth of November, in a 
very advanced age *. 


The moſt important public acts of this Pope relate 


to the hiſtory of the council of Trent, There are ſome 


illuſtrations of ſome of Ciceros Epiſtles by him, and there 
are ſome letters written in the name of the three Popes, 
Leo, Clement, and Paul, by Fac. Sadbleto, in the M.ſcal- 
lan. ex. MSS. Collegit Romani. The promotion cf this 
Farneſe to the cardirfalſhip under Pope Alexander VI. 
and the exaltation of this houſe conſequent upon it, 
were not particularly effects of a call from heaven. See 
Burnet's appendix to his travels, and Frankenſlein's ex- 
plication of Puffendorff's| Introduction. The hiſt 


of this Pope is further explained by Spalatin, Guedev:! 


maximes politiques Quirini, who has done eminent ſer- 
vice to church-hiſtory by his noble collection of cardi- 
nal Pool's letters, and the writings relative thereto, 
and has given us imago optimi panties exprefa in geſlis 
Pauli III. but in this picture the artiſt too often flatters 
his original ; Mr. Schelhorn's epiflola de confilio de emen- 
danda eccleſia ; Quirini ad catholicum equumque leetorem 
animadverſiones in epiſtlam Schelhornii. Schelborn's ſecond 
jetter 1748. M. Xiefting's epi/tola de geftis Pauli III. to 
which may alſo be added F. Paul's hiſtory of the coun- 


| cil of Treu. 
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the election of a Pope would be diſpatched on 


account of the jubilee year, yet by the abſence 


of ſome cardinals, and the claſhings of par- 


ties in the conclave, it ſuffered a very extraor- 
dinary delay. In the mean time the cardinals 
entered into an obligation, that the new Po 


ſhould reſtore the council, which had been ſuſ- 


pended, and procure the reſtitution of the dutchy 
of Parma to the houſe of Farneſe. It was the 
good fortune of cardinal John Maria Giccci to be 
promoted to the papal chair on the eighth of 
February, by the name of Julius III. He imme- 
diately made gopd the laſt of the two promiſes, 


and bound himſelf by a ſecond. oath to the firſt, 


tho* without much thought of fulfilling it. He 
ſhewed his character and diſpoſition, which af- 
terwards became more known, by canferring his 


cardinal's hat on his page and monkey-keeper, 
Innocent, and making him his favourite. The 


reſtoration of the council being ſtrongly inſiſted 
on by the Emperor Charles, the Pope at length 
iſſued out a proclamation for the continuation of 
it at Trent. But before its meeting the Pope 
quarelled with the republic of Venice about their 


limitation of the power of the inquiſition ; alſo 


1551. 


with France, on account of the alliance with che 


houſe of Farneſe, to the diſadvantage of the for- 


midable Emperor. The ſeſſions at Trent were 
indeed renewed : But the Pope's Legate and his 
creatures ſo tied up the hands of the fathers, 
that the imperial miniſters miſcarried in their 


good deſign of executing the promiſe made by 
the Emperor at the laſt diet of Avgſourg. A 


truce was concluded with France, tho' that 


crown ſolemnly proteſted againſt the council of 


Trent. On the other hand, a diſpute aroſe be- 
| 28 | twixt 
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 twixt the Pope and Ferdinand, king of the Ro- 


1553 


1555 


mans, whom he was warmly bent upon excom- 
municating, but thought better of it. The 
ſucceſſes of the elector Maurice againſt the Em- 
peror proved a ſeaſonable pretence for ſuſpend- 
ing the council two years : But another event, 
{ill more pleaſing to the Pope, was the acceſſion 
of queen Mary to the throne of England, by the 
death of that excellent young prince king Ea- 
ward, tho* it proved of ſhort duration. Po 

Julius died the twenty-third of March, leavi 


behind him a moſt vile character, branded, be- 


tides his flagrant debaucheries, with ſodomy and 
blaſphemy “. 

Sect. 8. The conclave was diſtracted by a na- 
tional party- ſpirit, and after much chicane 


cardinal Marcellus Ce vin carried the election. 


He did not change his chriſtian name, ſtyling 
himſelf Marcellus II. What he might have 


done, had his pontificate laſted longer than 


twenty - three days, cannot be aſcertained. He 
died on the laſt of April +. 


Sect. 9. The French paity carried the new 


election in favourof cardinal Jobn Peter Caraffa, 


in the ſeventy-ninth year of his age, to the dread 
of all who were acquainted with the warmth and 


* R<ſides the five and twenty bulls publiſhed by Ge- 
rubini, particular notice deſerves to be taken of his Re- 


formatio in Hoffman's collect. nov. See ſeveral 7 


publiſhed by Vergerius, Rainerius de creatione Fulii III. 
Vitalis elsgium Julii III. & cardinalium ab eo creatorum. 
The extract from Bullinger's MS. life in Heidegger's 
Hiſtoria papatus ; Bayle's diftionaire, and F. Pauls hiſ- 


+ See Pallideri de vitd, geflis & moribus Marcelli II. 
commentar. Father Paul and Pallauicini hiflor, di Concil. 
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violence of his diſpoſition. In the character of 


Pope Paal IV. he ſeemed to diveſt himſelf of 


them; but he only improved that diſpoſition by 


connecting with it an exceſſive love of pomp, 
and a zeal at this time very unſeaſonable to ren- 
der the power of the Pope formidable to all 


crowned. heads. He had alſo ſworn to a kind of 


capitulation, but almoſt ſhewed that he thought 
a Pope above all obligations. His former diſ- 
affection to the imperial houſe was now increaſed 
by the rel gious peace, and by the juſt lenity ot 
the Emperor Frederick towards his ſubjects. He 
made a ſhew of holding a council in the Lateran; 
but being taken up with cares of a very diffe- 
rent nature, matters remained as they were. 
Having entered into alliance with Henry II. he 
laboured every way to break off the ceſſation of 
arms concluded betwixt the Emperor and 
France; and herein he was too ſuccefsful. But 
engaging in a war, from reſentment of the 
protection granted by the duke of Alva, vice-roy 
of Naples, to the Colonna family againſt his vio- 
lent perſecution of them, he was glad in a ſhorr 
time to come to a diſadvantageous peace. In 
the mean time the reſignation of the empire b 
he Emperor Charles to his brother Ferdina 
hich the Pope pretended required his concur- 
nce, a ſlight ſuſpicion about the affair of car- 
dinal Poo! in England, and his uneaſineſs at a 


1556. 


1557. 


ſmall abatement of the perſecution of the pro- 


teſtants by Henry king of France, induced this 
arrogant prelate to quarrel with all theſe powers 
almoſt at the ſame time. The remarkable 
tranſactions of the cloſe of his life are his cru- 
elties towards his nephews; his indiicreet beha- 
viour towards Elizabeth queen of England, and 
the inſtitution of the firſt index of prohibited 

8 2 books. 
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books. At length, on the eighteenth of Auguſt, 
he died, to the great joy of * people of Nome, 
who, exaſperated by his oppreſſions, vented 
their hatred in every kind of inſult *. 

Sect. 10. The conclave was again diſturbed 
by contending parties, and by the arts which 
they reciprocally practiſed againſt each other. 
The cardinals again laid an obligation on the fu- 
ture Pope, that he ſhould acknowledge the Em- 
peror Ferdinand, and reſtore the council, which 
had been begun. Art length they united in the 
perſon of cardinal John Angelo, of the name of 
Medicis ; but of a family remotely, if at all re- 
lated to the illuſtrious houſe of Florence. He was 
elected en thetwenty-third of OFober, and ſtyled 
himſelf Pius IV. The firſt of his promiſes he 


_ readily fulfilled, but the ſecond was extorted by 


menaces. Several delays, were fortunately con- 
trived under the name of preparatives, among 


which were the legations, and ſome even to pro- 


* He wrote ſeveral learned pieces before his promo- 
tion to the papacy, of which ſee Toppi in biblioth. Nea- 
pol. & Colamies in Ital. oriental. Among his bulls in Che- 
rubini bullar. the moſt remarkable is that in which he, 
unſollicited, raiſes Ireland to a kingdom. As the index 
of prohibited books is unqueſtionably one of the 
ſtrongeſt, and withal the moſt indefenſible means oſ 


ſupporting the whole conſtitution of the Romiſb church, 


and particularly the reſpect due to the Pope, the 

wr tten on that ſubject deſerve to be read. The con- 
gregation for the index of books appointed at Rome in 
aid of this deſign, is a later inſtitution of Pope Sixtus V. 
Among the many writers of the life of Pope Paul IV. 
mentioned by S. Carslo & Sagittarius, the moſt wor- 


thy of notice are Caracaol: 'colleftanea hiftorica de vita 
Pauli IV. and Magii diſquifitiones hiflorice de Pauli IV. 


inculpata vita, and father Paul. 
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teſtant courts, derogatory to the honour of the 
Pope. The Roman-catholic courts themſelves 
occaſioned diſſenſions, ſome on the ſubject of 
the place, others on the queſtion, whether it was 
a new, or a continued council. All this was at 
length regulated by the will of the Pope; and 
the council was opened on the eighteenth of Ja- 
mary, or rather the continuation of it was begun 
by the ſeventeenth public ſeſſion. A detail of 
the ſeveral tranſactions of this council would 
carry us too far from the deſign of this work. 
Let it ſuffice to ſay, that the greateſt caution 


was uſed not to paſs a decree without an appro- . 


bation. from Rome; that all attempts, particu · 
larly of the Spaniſh and French doctors, for re- 
ſtoring the dignity of- biſhops, limiting the 
power of the Pope, and accompliſhing a refor- 


mation, were fruſtrated ;- and laſtly, that on the 


third of December, in the twenty-fifth ſeſſion, 
the council was diſſolved, and even by the bull 
of confirmation, which at length paſſed, after 
long debates, its authority was weakened, and 
the arbitrary conſtruction reſerved to the Po 
of Rome. The other; parts of the hiſtory of 
Pope Pius are his diſpute with the Emperor 
Maximilians ambaſſadors concerning the act of 
homage; his irregular. behaviour towards ſome 
biſhops of France, and Joan queen of Naples; 
to which may be added, the oppreſſion of the 
Caraffa's, which was one of his firſt meaſures ; 
his nepotiſm in reſpect of the two houſes of 
Borromeo and Altemps, and the grant of the cup 
to the laity of Auſtria and Bavaria. a 
: = Van Sect, 


* Moſt of the bulls of Pope Pius relate to the coun- 


cil of Trent: Befides which in Cherubini bullar. magni are 


a hundred and fixty ordinances, with which compare 
= "FW 
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Sect. 11. The new Pope Pius V. who after 
various artifices and intrigues was choſen on the 
eighth of January, was before Michael Ghifleri, 
cardinal of Alexandria. He was of a very mean 
extraction, but had acquired ſuch a character, 


when a Dominican friar, that beſides other em- 


1567. 


he purſued with ſo little moderation and pri- 


the chief object of his zeal were the formal ſub- 


ployments, he was commiſſary-general' of the 
court of Inquiſition at Rome. In this horrid 
ſchool he could imbibe no other principles than 
thoſe which he tenaciouſly followed when | Pope. 
It was no wonder that at the news of his elec- 
tion Rome was in univerſal conſternation, which 
was not a little encreaſed by the reſtoration of 
the Caraffa's, the ſeverity againſt: public proſti- 


tutes, which were looked upon in Rome as a ne- 


ceſſary evil, and by the burning ſome perſons 
eminent for learning, eſpecially Palearius; but 


miſſion to the council of Trent, which in Framt 
became every day more difficult; the mainte- 
nance of the unlimited power of his See, and 
all the pretended privileges thereof; and the 
extirpation of pretended - hereticks. The |al 


dence, that he not only approved of all violent 


the Eclagæ bullarum Pii IV. Pii V. and Gregory X1ll. 
As both the great number of hiſtorical writings and the 
collections of public records relating to the hiſtory f 
the council of Trent, together with their diverſity, and 
the neceſſity thence ariſing, by judging about the right 
or wrong application of them, render it impoſlible to 
give any detail of them here, ſo it will perfectly agree 
with our deſign, to refer the reader to Schmid's mtrodui. 
Sagittar. in hiſtor. eccleſ. Pfaff*s introd. in hiſtor. li. 
theol. Buddeus's TJagog. univ. theol. Concerning Pope 
Pius, ſee Leonardi's publick harangue de landibus Pii I. 
Padua 1565. Father Paul's hiſtory, with Heideggi, 
hiſtory Papatus. 1 5 


means, 


His Tory of the Pores. 
means, and ſupported them, by leaving his army 
in the hands of France, and by enormous ex- 


pences, but even had recourſe to tumults and 


treacheries; which happened in the end to pro- 
pagate and eſtabliſh proteſtantiſm in France, 
England, Scotland, and the Netherlands, His 
iniquitous order, that no eccleſiaſtic ſhould be 
ſubject to publick taxes, gave great offence in 
Spain, France and Venice. But the Emperor 


Maximilian was much more provoked by the 


erection of the dutchy of Florence into a grand 
dutchy. It was his own fault, that he faifed in 
bringing the Chriſtian powers to an union 
againſt the Turks. At length he died on the 
firſt of May. Pope Clement VIII. proclaimed 


him bleſſed, and Clement XI. canoniſed him *. 


Sect. 12. Cardinal Granvella then vice- roy 


Of all the writings of this Pope, ſee "Buorif in 
b:bliath. vrd. predic. His bulls, among which thoſe re- 
lating to the council of Trent, and that moſt remark- 
able one concerning the Euchariſt, which occaſioned 
ſo much diſturbance, as may be ſeen in Giannani hiſ- 


toir de Naples, we find in Cherubini's bullar. magni, There 


are five books extant of his Epiffole apaſlolicæ. He in- 
vented the- conſecrated 'medals, and was author of the 
Roman or Trent catechiſm. The canonization of Pope 
Pius, which after being long puſhed with great zeal at 


length took place in the year 1712, is the true cauſe 


of the multitude of diſtinct lives written of him, but 
alſo of the well-grounded ſuſpicion of partiality in the 
authors of them. The moſt remarkable, tho' not of equal 


utility are, Hieron. Catena, whoſe Vita del gloriſiſſimo papa 


Pio V. deſerves 8 notice for the Raccolta di lit- 
tere di papa Pio V. e diverſi prencipe Fob. Anton. Gabutii de 


vita & rebus juſtis Pi V. libri ſex, which has been re- 


printed in the Act. Sanctor; Archangelo Caruccid, whoſe 
brevis narratio geſtorum Pi V. is only an extract of a 
more complete, though probably unprinted work. Abr. 

84 Bovii 


. 
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of Naples, by a maſter-: piece of that policy, for 
which he was ſo famed, procured Hugo Buon- 
compagno to be choſen Pope, within ſix hours 
after the conclave had been ſhut. He ſtiled 
himſelf Gregory XIII. and. muſt be owned to 
have been of a much milder turn of mind than 
his predeceſſor ; . yet he is ſtrongly ſuſpected, 
probably from political motives, to have openly 
approved of the maſſacre of Paris. He was 
very zealous. for the ſupport of the authority of 
the council of Trent; and employed large ſums 
in building and endowing colleges for the in- 

—— in the Romiſb religion. He 
became diſguſted at the republick of Venice, for 


making a peace with the Turts, and no leſs 


1574. 
1577. 


1579. 


1581. 


with cardinal Granvella, for cauſing a criminal 
of the inquiſition to be taken out of the Arch- 
biſhop's palace of Naples. On the other hand 
he gave no ſmall ſcandal by being an accom- 
plice in a conſpiracy againſt Elizabeth queen of 
England. He was diſtreſſed by the acceſſion of 
Henry cardinal of Portugal to that crown, who 
deſired a diſpenſation tor marrymg, which was 
oppoſed by king Płilip of Spain; by the oppo- 
fition of France to the ſcheme of the Pope for 
exempting eccleſiaſticks from all civil juriſdic- 
tion; by the diſcontents of the cardinals at his 
exceſſive liberality to his natural ſon Jacob, and 
by the refuſa} of the proteſtants to admit his 
kalendar, which he was willing to inforce by pa- 
pal authority. On the other hand, it was ver 

fortunate for him, that the Emperor Rudolf II. 


Bzovii Pius V. Romanus pontifex, Them. Mat. Minorolli 
vita 8. Pu; Paul Alexander Maffei du di F. Pio V. 
Anton de Fuenmayor uy he chos di Pio V. Job. Bapr. 
Feuilkt vie du Pape Pii V. Pet. Galefmi tramſlatio corpo- 
ris Pu V. à Sixto V. celebrata, is a very ſingular piece. 

| re- 
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remained ſuch a calm ſpectator of the violent 
proceedings againſt Gebhbhurd elector of Cologn. 
After a great tumult in Rome, on account. of 
the Uyſni; and after he had had the pleaſure of 
receiving an ambaſſador from Japan, he died 
on the tenth of April „ 2:0004 ne 

Sect. 13. The multitude: of competitors for 
the triple crown, and the miſtake concerning 
the temper. of cardinal Felix Peretti di Montalto, 
into which his outward carriage had drawn moſt 
af the cardinals, occaſioned him to be elected 
on the 24th of April, by the name of Sixtus V. 
But not till after a compact among themſelves 
for the ſecurity of their own power and dignity, 
no Pope has afforded poſterity ſo much matter 
for different judgments of him, eſpecially 
by his exceſſive ſeverity in puniſhments, 
which can be excuſed only from the manifeſt 
neceſſity of them, which might proceed from 
the ſupineneſs of his predeceffor ; but that is not 
the light in which we are to view him. He is 
here to be conſidered as a complete politician, 
who had a thorough knowledge of the intereſts 
of his chair; and choſe the moſt effectual means 
for promoting thoſe; his means were not fruit- 
leſs attempts for bringing pretended hereticks 


_ * Among Pope Gregory's writings the edition of the 

uris Canonici, with improvements and additi- 
ont, Juitly deſerves the firſt place; concerning which, 
ſee Fabricius biblioth. Lat. et. in Cherubini bullar. may be 
ſeen his bulls, particularly that concerning the calen- 
dar. But there are ſeparate collections of his bulls 
and letters, ſee Fabricius hiblioth. lat. med. & infim. ætat. 
The hiſtory; of this Pope is cleared up by MA. A. Ciappi 
in compendio delle attiane & ſanta vita di Gregorio XIII. 
Matth. Taberna Draco Gregorianus' Ign. Bomplani hiſtoria. 
pontificatus Gregoris XIII. Job. Pet. Maſfei annales Gre- 
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into ſubjection, but the augmentation of his 


external power by the conqueſt of the kingdom 
of Naples; the preſervation of the princes ſtill 
continuing attached to the Papacy; and the re- 


duction of their power now. grown dangerous to 


the Pope himſelf. This judicious policy Sixtus 


1586. 


conducted with impenetrable diſſimulation, and 
acted ſome very extraordinary parts. His fa- 


vourite ſcheme for the ſubjection of Naples was 
not to be concealed. \ A violent quarrel aroſe 


betwixt him and France, on account of a nun- 
tio, He excommunicated king Henry of Na- 
varre, and his brother the prince of Conde ; of 
which however, they took a ſenſible revenge. 
He. was glad to keep on good terms with 
queen Elizabeth for humbling Philip of Spain, 
whom he hated; and on this account he look- 


ed on the beheading of Mary queen of Scors 


1587. 
1588. 


1389. 


with eyes very different from thoſe of a zea- 
lous Pope. For form's ſake he promiſed kin 

Philip his uſeleſs aſſiſtance in his — 
on the dominions of that queen, and excom- 
municated her: A ſtep as ridiculous to him as 
to the queen, who returned him the compli- 
ment. He was little moved at the refuſal of 
the republic of Venice to permit the publication 
of the bull in their dominions. But the killin 

of the cardinal de Guiſe by order of king Hen- 
ry III. he reſented with an excommunication 
couched in the moſt violent terms. Soon after 
he quarelled with the Emperor Rudolph. His 
coldneſs to the catholic league in France; his 
merit with reſpect to the holy ſcriptures, and 
the manifeſt proofs of his averſion to the Jeſuits 


cauſed him to be ſo hated in Spain, that it is a 


queſtion whether his death which happened on 
the twenty-ſeventh' of Auguſt was natural, His 
F care 
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care to improve the ſplendor of the city of Rome; 1590. 


the vaſt treaſures he accumulated; his founda- 
tion of the Vatican library, and his fixing the 
number of cardinals at ſeventy, are alſo tranſ- 
actions which have gained Sixtus immortal re- 
putation. Tho' e cannot look upon him as 
the model of a great prince, and much leſs of 
an irteproachable prelate, yet we are inclined to 
believe, that manꝝ of thoſe black colours, with 
which the Jeſuits have repreſented him, rather 
proceed from their rancour, than his real cha- 
r aft Jegg ai 1 
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Among thoſe writings, of which the publication 
at leaſt is owing to Pope Sixtus, the principal are the 
edition of the Septuagint printed at Rome, and its old 


tranſlation, which was publiſhed in 1587, fol. and the 


Roman edition of the Latin Vulgate with improvements, 
by order of the couneil of Trent, Rom. 1590. in three 
volumes, fol. concerning which conſult. M. Carpæou. in 
critic. ſacr. His edition of the entire works of St. Am- 
broſe, which he publiſhed when cardinal, is not in great 
eſteem. Whether it be true, that he alſo had the carg 
of an Italian tranſlation of the Bible, but ſuppreſſed it 
on account of the ſtrenuous oppoſition of the Spamards 
and ſome cardinale, is a queſtion not eaſy to deter- 
mine. See Lelong biblioth. ſacr. Among his ordi- 
nances in Cherubini, the moſt remarkable is the fifti- 
eth, by which he put the college of cardinals into a 
proper form, and the ſeventy-fourth of the fifteen 
congregations: His, liberality to the Yatican library is 
recorded by Bocca in bibliath. Vatican; to which work 
he has annexed a particular treatiſe de Sixti V. edificits. 
See Vincent. Robard!'s Sixti V. 2% guingquennalia, Gregs- 
ri Leti's hiſtory of Pope Sixtus V. written in Italian, 

and afterwards tranſlated into other languages. Joh. Pe- 


ter Maffei hiſtor. ab exceſſu Gregorii XIII. 66, iii. and 


particularly Caſmir Teinpeſti Staria della vita e goſie de 
Si/to Quinto Rome, 1755. two vols. in Quarts. | 
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Sect. 14. On the-1:5th of September, after a 
ſhort conclave, was choſen Jabn Buptiſt Caſtagna, 
2 Genoeſe ; he ſtiled himſelf Urban VII. and died: 


the 12th day of his pontificate *. 


Sect. 13. The unexpected demiſe of the late 
Pope occaſioned the conclave to be very turbu- 
lent. At laft, by the intrigues of cardinal 
Montalto, the triple crown was conferred on 
cardinal” Nichol. Sfrontati, a AE and Biſhop 
of Cremona, who took the name of Gregory XIV. 
His temper and character were better than his 
intellects. His zeal for the Romiſb religion, as 
well as his attachment to his natural Sven 
king Philip, led him openly to eſpouſe the party 
of the French league, to ſupport it both with 
men and money; and. to inflame matters by 
ſome bulls, excommunicating king Henry IV. 
and exciting the people to revolt, which bulls 
were publickly burnt; but his time was thort, 
for he died on the 15th of Oftober +. 

Sect. 16, Tmibeent IX. was choſen on the 

29th of Ooher by the Spaniſh party. He was 


of Bologna, and by name Fohn Antony Facchinetti. 


We know but little of Hint. for 8 the 
20th of OZeber | 


Sect. 17. Tho' the cardinal St. Stverin had 
a majority of votes in the conclaye yet by 


* See Trid Condlavia, tres biflorice narrationes de 
Urbani VII. Gregorii XIV. & Clementie octavi eleftioni- 
bus, and Lor. Arrichs vir. Urbani VII. 

+. Among his bulls in Cherubin: hullar. magn. the 
moſt W is the firſt, which prohibits all alie- 
nation of church lands; che fourth againſt all wagers 
on account of the election of a Pope; and the ninth, 
that the I who are honey may RN OT the f 
red here is a particular life of this Pope writ- 
ten As Low Wadding. mo 2 

t See Cherubini bull. 


the 
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the violence of the oppoſite party, cardinal Hy- 


polito Aldobrandini was choſen on the 3oth of 
III. and 


January. He ſtiled himſelf Clement V 

was diſtinguiſhed by a blind zeal againſt the 
proteſtants. This appeared in his firſt endea- 
vours to place a Roman-catholick prince on the 
throne of France in lieu of king Henry IV. and 
even after that prince had embraced the Romifh 
religion, to raiſe difficulties about his reconcile- 


ment, This was indeed at laſt accompliſhed, 
but through the fault of the two ambaſladors 


d' Oſat and Duperron, it was done with ſome in- 
dignity to the king. Among the articles, the 
acceptance of the council of Trent was clogged 
with a very diſagreeable limitation; but this could 
not be executed. The impoſtor at Rome, who 


pretended to be deputed with profeſſions of 


obedience, from the patriarch of Alexandria, 


does Pope Clement no more honour than his 


fruitleſs endeavours to ſubject the Neſtorian 
Chriſtians to his See. The reverſion of the 
dutchy of Ferrara, on the deceaſe of duke A- 
Phonſus II. was a fortunate event for the Papacy 
in his time. He celebrated a jubilee. The 
activity of the Jeſuits in ſupporting the doctrine 
of Molinos on grace, moleſted, the Pope, and 
occaſioned him to call a particular congrega- 
tion on the ſubject of aſſiſting grace. A great 
tumult alſo happened in Rome from the protec- 
tion granted to a malefactor by the houſe of 
Farneſe, Clement died the 5th of March *. 
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Pope Clement's edition of the Vulgate was very dif- 
ferent from that of Pope Sixtus, and this is one of 
te cleareſt proofs poſſible of the contrariety of opini- 
ons between two Popes, even in matters of faith. See 
James's bellum papalc, Schelhorn's amanuat. liter. 4 A 
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"CHAP. Il. 


Of the Hiſtory of the PAPA Cc v. 


Sect. 1. TPON 4 ſummary view of this re- 


markable period, we find, that 
in the firſt part of it, the internal corruption 
of the court of Rome was become ſuch as to ex- 
clude all external order and decency. In the 
middle it received ſuch a ſhock as it had ne- 
ver before experienced, by the amazing pro- 
greſs of the Reformation, and the latter part 
of this period was employed in preſerving the 
wreck, and reſtoring or recovering what had 
been loſt; but the former was attended with 
more ſucceſs than the latter. All this neceſ- 
ſarily produced many alterations which we ſhall 
here exhibit, that every one may be able to decide 
for himſelf, whether the Papacy is the- better 
for the Reformation or not. This queſtion, 
when rightly ſtated, ſo as to extend to the whole 
religion in theory and practice, as. likewiſe to 


the members of the Roman-catholic church, and 


their mutual connection by church-diſcipline, 


bulls in Cherubini bullar. magn. the moſt remarkable 
are, the twenty- eighth, concerning the lawful and un- 
lawful rites and uſages of the Greet church; the ſe- 
venty- fourth, ordering that beſides the Jeſuits, alſo 
other orders, particularly mendicant friars, may be em- 
ployed in miſſions; and the eighty-ſeventh, — 
confeſſion and abſolution in writing. On the emba 

from Alexandria, fee Maſbeim inſtitut. hiſtor. eccleſ. The 
character of this Pope may be beſt ſeen in Thuanus, 
Perefix, and d Oſass letters. adding has alſo written 
his life. Some other pieces which have been publiſhed 


| are of little importance. 


5 includes 
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includes more than, according to our very nar- 
row idea of the word Papacy, can here be 
brought into conſideration. In our opinion, it 
can neither be wholly affirmed, nor denied; and 
the beſt anſwer ſeems to be, that the Romiſb 
church is amended in ſome points, which are 
to be conſidered as fruits of the Reformation; 
that in others it is not improved at all; and that 
in others again, which were thought neceſſary 
ſupports to the tottering edifice, it is abſolutely 
grown worſe ®, ' _ 

Sect 2. As to the ſpiritual monarchy of the 
Pope, it was at firſt greatly endangered by 
thoſe who bore teſtimony to the truth, in ſpite 
of the baſe example of Pope Pius II. and parti- 
cularly by the proceedings of king Lewis X11. 
of France, and of the council of Piſa againſt 
Pope Julius II. 

Sect. 3. But the advantage became irrepara- 
ble, when gradually a conſiderable part of Ger- 
many, France, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Hun- 
gary and Poland, beſides all England, Scotland, 
Denmark, Sweden and Pruſſia, received the doc- 
trine of the Reformation, and withdrew entirely 
from their obedience to the See of Rome. 

- Sect. 4. Beſides this, thoſe nations which 
ſtill adhered to the doctrine of the church of 
Rome, not only admitted principles quite irre- 
concilable with the doctrine of an infallible head 
of the whole church, but alſo particularly by 
the frequept complaints againſt the See of 
Rome and their earneſt ſolicitations for a coun- 


cil, threatened it with no ſmall danger; and 


* See Dr. Baumgarten's — de Concilis Tariden- 
tus per illud melior deteriorve fatta t eccle- 
ſia — ann 


Charles 
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Charles V. was even actually employed, at leaſt 
n in deciding religious points judici- 
ally. 853 | | 
Ge, 5. All this incited the court of Rome to 
ſtudy expedients for the better ſupport of the 
Roman-catholic religion, and more efpecially of 
the authority of the Pope, and to ſecure it from 
further declenſion. The council of Trent was 
very artfully made uſe of ro - anſwer this end, 
quite contrary to its original deſign. The Ro- 
man Legates were ſuffered to preſide in it; and 


they had not the liberty of agreeing to the reſo- 


lutions of the fathers, without the previous con- 
ſent of the Pope. All the doctrines which con- 
tradicted the Romiſb errors, were condemned, 
without hearing the proteſtants, and all the 
doctrines peculiar to the church of Rome, were 
ſolemnly confirmed, which promoted the main- 
tenance of the latter, and hindered the further 
propagation of the former. A majority of 
votes was influenced to ſuppreſs the doctrines aſ- 
ſented to by the greateſt part of the doctors 
there preſent, or they were decided by an autho- 
ritative ſentence from Rome, if they had the leaſt 
tendency to the prejudice of the papal court; 
thoſe queſtions, for inſtance, ſo fruitful in al- 


tercation, whether epiſcopacy be of divine ori- 


gin? and whether the Pope was to be accounted 
the head of all churches, or of the univerſal 
church? The reformation, ſo univerſally de- 
fired, dwindled into an alteration only of ſome 
indifferent matters; and the papal court re- 
ſerved to itſelf the amendment of its own abuſes, 
In the laſt place, it was deemed the prerogative 
of rhe Pope to interpret all the decrees. 


Seck. 
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Sect. 6. As it muſt be owned that theſe me- 
thods had their deſired effect in thoſe provinces, 


where the decrees of this council were accepted 


without limitation; ſo the Pope had the morti- 


fication to find, that whole nations, eſpecially 


France, Spain, and Hungary, either abſolutely 
refuſed their compliance, or by their exceptions 
and reſervations plainly ſhewed, that their oppo- 
ſition aroſe from the very doctrine therein con- 
firmed of the ſupremacy of the Pope: And 
hence the very important diſtinction betwixt the 
nur and partially obedient ſons of the holy 
— 
Sect. 7. Further means for promoting this 
and deſign, were the inquiſition of Hah, the 
eſuits, the miſſions, the index of prohi- 


ited books, and in ſome meaſure the repeated, 


but fruſtrated attempts, entirely to diveſt all 
temporal ſovereigns of any juriſdiction over ec- 
cleſiaſtics. 5 | FED | 
Sect. 8. Theſe things ſufficiently evidence the 
determined deſign of the Popes to erect an uni- 
verſal ſupremacy, even without that practical evi- 
dence of it the excommunication, till fulminated 
againſt princes, tho' with very little effect. 
Sect. 9. It muſt not however be omitted, 
that midi all the zeal at Rome for maintaining 
the papal privileges; yet in the exerciſe of them, 
the Popes n been tied up by the cardi- 
nals and the congregations. | 
Set. 10. With regard to temporal dominion, 
they became richer by the ſucceſſion of the 


* See Courayer's diſcours hiſtorique, &c. annexed to 
the ſecond volume of his French edition of father Paul, 
— "A bibliath. ſymbolic. and Moſheim's inſtitut. hiftor. 
ecdeſ, _ ; 
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dutchy of Ferrara. Naples, like an alluring 
virgin, was continually courted by the Pope, but 
at the ſame time carefully guarded. The in; 
ceſſant wars in Taly during this period betwixt 
France and Spain, gave them frequent oppor- 


tunities of reaping advantages from both ſides. 


Sect. 11. Hence inſtances are not wanting of 
Popes, who by perfidy to their allies, as = ag 
by their ſcandalous lives, and their manifeſt con- 
tradictions to each other, proved the infallibi- 
lity of the Pope to be an abſurd chimera. | 
SeA. 12. The former complaints about ne- 
tiſm were not in the leaſt abated. - 


* Sect. 13. The elections of Popes were only ſo 


many trials of {kill and craft among the cardinals 


and ambaſſadors. Some newordinances were made 
on this ſubject. There are alſo two inſtances of 
Popes who did not alter their chriſtian names. 
The capitulations, if we may ſo call them, were 
cuſtomary ; the coronations pompous, and like 
all the public tranſactions of the Roman chair in 
general, ſettled by a ſtrict ceremonial *. 

Sect. 14. The cardinals became not only more 
powerful, for in the conſiſtory they took cog- 
niſance of the moſt important concerns ; but 
the number of them was now ſettled at fix car- 


dinal biſhops, fifty cardinal prieſts, and four- 


teen cardinal deacons. Among theſe, four at 


leaſt were to be divines ; and theſe to be taken 


from the regulars and mendicants. 


Sect. 15. It was obſerved above, that Sixtus V. 
inſtituted fifteen congregations. There are, 1, 


For the inquiſition. 2. For the natura della 


* See Meuſchen s ceremonial. eleftionis & caronationis 


ificis Rom. Vergeri ordo eligendi pontificis ; and the 
Fa, der conclaves. 'do eligendi pontificts ; + 


gracia. 
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gracia. 3. For the building of chyrches and 
conſiſtorial warrants, 4. Kor the care of pro- 
viſions within the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. 5. For 
religious rites. 6. For the marine of the eccle-- 
ſiaſtical ſtate. 7. For the index of prohibited 
books. 8. For the ſupport and interpretation 
of the council of Trent. 9. For redreſſing the 
grievances of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. 10, For 
the univerſity at Rome. 11. For the religious 
orders. 12. For the biſhops and other prelates, 
13. For the ſtreets, bridges, and aqueducts. 
14. For the Vatican printing-office ; and, 15. 
For the eccleſiaſtical ſtate in general. Cle- 
ment VIII. was the foynder of the congregation 


for the controverſy of aſſiſting grace. 


Sect. 16. Thus the political conſtitution in- 
deed received a right form, but the Popes at the 
ſame time were more and more ſhackled. Po- 
licy alſo ſtruck out new maxims of ſtate, which 
no Pope underſtood better than Sixtus V. who 
firſt diſcerned that proteſtantiſm might accident- 
ally be turned to the advantage of the Pope. But 
this project is defeated by the alteration, which 
the general conſtitution of Europe has undergone, 
and theſe changes will appear in the following 
period to have been accidentally detrimental to 


the Popes, 
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The Hiſtory of the Porgs of Roux. 
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The Hiſtory of the Popes of the ſeven- 
teenth Century. 


ay 1RONIUS would probably 
JB have ſucceeded in the papacy, 
had not the Spaniards been in- 
duced by a writing of his con- 
cerning the Sicilian monarchy, to undermine 
him. The election at laſt was carried on the 
frft of April, in favour of cardinal Alexander Me- 


dicis, 


His tory of the Pops. 
iris, who ſtiled himſelf Leo XI. but died on 
the twenty-ſixth day of the ſame month, which 
prevented him from making good the promiſe 


agreed on /among the cardinals, that the new- 


Pope ſhould: terminate the controverſy of aſ- 
_ fiſting grace. 

Sect. 2. After a very tumultuous election, in 
which the French court was the moſt active, 
cardinal Camillus Borgheſe aſcended the papal 
chair by the name of Paul V. His impetuous 
zeal for the authority of the Pope carried him to 
ſuch extravagant meaſures, that he not a little 
contributed to the diminution of it. But of all 
his tranſactions none has made ſo much noiſe, or 
is in effect ſo remarkable, as his conteſt with the 
republic of Venite. This aroſe partly from two 
edits of the republic, for preventing the unne- 


ceſſary increaſe of religious buildings, and the 


augmentation of the wealth of the clergy ; 
partly from the proſecution of two eccleſiaſtics, 
for capital crimes, who had not been delivered 


up to the Pope at his requiſition. Pope Paul 


laid all the dominions of the republic under an 
interdict, and Venice on the other hand declared 


that unjuſt ordinance to be invalid; and baniſn- 
ed the Jeſuits and Capuchins, who, had openly 


violated the obedience due to the ſtare, Prepa- 
rations were making on both ſides for a war,when 
an accommodation, not very honourable to the 
Pope, was brought about by the mediation of 
Henry IV. of France. Pope Paul very unneceſ- 
ſarily gave offence to that crown, by an expreſs 
approbation of the doctrine of Suarez the Jeſuit, 
concerning the murder of kings. But this rup- 


ture was likewiſe little to his advantage. The 


adding has alſo W life, ; 
| 1 union 
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union of a Nęſtorian patriarch with the See of 
Rome was no important matter of joy to Pope 
Paul; and his exultation at the arrival of a 
ſplendid embaſly from Japan was very ſhort, and 
ſoon after imbittered by the perſecution, which 
is known to have followed it. Tho' the Pope 
was a great pun of the Jeſuits ; yet in the 
controverſy of aſſiſting grace, and in that of the 
immaculate conception, he ventured no farther 
than to impoſe ſilence on the diſputants. The 
pry eſtates, and other riches, ſtill poſſeſſed 

y the houſe of Borgheſe, are monuments of this 
Pope's exceſſive nepotiſm. On the other hand, he 
had the merit of beautifying the city of Rome, 
and improving the Vatican library. He died on 
the twenty-eighth, of January. Whether he may 
be juſtified in ſuffering himſelf to be ſtiled Vice- 
God, the monarch of Chriſtendom, and ſupporter 
of Papal omnipotence, needs not to be deter- 
mined *- | 150 | 

Sect. 


®* See his bulls in Cherubini bullar. magn. That which de- 
ſerves particular notice is the ſixty- fifth, in which good 
proviſion is made for public iuſtruction in the oriental 
languages, In the Venetian conteſt, ſee the pieces by 
Sarpi on one ſide, and thoſe by Baronius and Bellarmine 
on the other; which not only relate and explain the 
progreſs of this tranſaction, to which all Europe was 
then attentive, but are alſo very important helps to- 
wards underſtanding the controverſy about the pre- 


tended ſupremacy of the Pope, and its limits, the lat- 


ter being very judiciouſly conſidered by the Venetian 
writers. We refer our readers to Sagittarius's 7. f. 
in. biftor. eccliſ. Gryphius adparat. de ſcriptor. hift. ſec. 
XV Buds bibliathec, 2 Faſſiarini della literat. 
Vnezian, but chiefly to Sarpi's hiſtoria interdicti Jeneti, 
which in [fahan takes up the fourth volume of — 
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Sect. 3. After à ſhort and ſomewhat turbu- 
lent conclave, cardinal Alexander Luigi was 


elected. He was both a native and * 


of Bolognia. He took the name of Gregory X 
His indolence was ſuch, that he often commit- 
ted the reins of government to very improper 
hands; yet he exerted the utmoſt of his power 
againſt the proteſtants, in order to ſuppreſs 
them in France and Germany. Another unque- 
ſtionable monument of his zeal is the inſtitution 
of the congregation de propaganda fide. He 
would riot decide in the controverſy concerning 
the immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary. 
At laſt he died on the eighteenth of July. His 
frequent canoniſations are by ſome conſidered as 
arguments of his covetouſneſs “. 5 
Sect. 4. After a conclave, conducted with 
all the dexterity of political intrigue, Maffei 
Barberini, a Florentine, was choſen on the 6th of 
Auguſt. He was at that time Cardinal-legate of 
Bolognia. He took the name of Urban VIII. 


works, and was tranſlated into Latin by Millam Bedell 


of Cambridge. Compare Heidegger's hiſtor. papat. Cou- 
rayer's vie abregte de Fra Paolo; prefixed to the firſt part 
of the Hiſtoire du Concile de Trente. The beſt life of 


Pope Paul V. tho not without errors, was publiſhed 
by Bauius. 2 | 

He made new regulations for the election of a 
Pope, as may be ſeen from the caremaniale continens ritus 
eleftioms R. P. His decrees wete printed at Rome 1623. 
See alſo Cherubini's bullar. tom. III. Of his we likewiſe 
have vari decifianes, and memoriale ſciandorum a clericis. 
Concerning the congregation de propaganda fide, ſee Fu- 
bricius in luc ſalutar. and of the proceedings in the con- 
troverſy about the conception of the Virgin Mary, 
Wadding's * Philippi III. & IV. ad Paulum V. & 
Gregorium XV. An account of ſome writings of this 
Pope, but of little 
tartus. 5 


importance, may be ſeen in Sagit- 
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was a man of learning, and zealous for his 
church and the honour of his court. As he 
was ſtrongly ſwayed by nepotiſm, he beſtowed 
on his relations red hats and temporal em- 


ployments, and often remitted the management 


of affairs to them, ſo that they in a great mea- 
ſure ſtand chargeable with the errors of his 
poneneate. It is certain, that at the beginning 

ope Urban was more inclined to France than 
the houſe of Auſtria, and this manifeſtly ap- 

ared in the famous conteſt about the Valto- 
ine and the dutchy of Montferrat ; but more 
eſpecially in this, that in the thirty years war he 
would neither ſupport the Emperor by a gene- 
ral Croiſade, nor condemn France for the alli- 
ance with Swden, At this both lines of the 
houſe of Auſtria were ſo provoked, that they 
begun to talk of very extraordinary meaſures. 
But the ' ſtate of affairs was ſoon changed, when 
cardinal Richlieu could not obtain all he re- 
quired; and complained heavily. againſt the 
Pope, on account of the marſhal d' Etrees, whom 
he had ſent to Rome, and when Odoard, duke of 


Parma, ſought and obtained protection in France 
againſt the ambition of the Barbarini. Extremi- 


ties ſeemed unavoidable, had not both parties 


judged a reconciliation more ſuitable to their 


intereſts. The great revolution in Portugal put 

Urban to no ſmall difficulty. At length Spain 
prevailed, and Urban, by refuſing to acknow- 
ledge king Jobn, commenced that variance 
which brought the See of Rome into manifeſt 
danger. The war againſt the duke of Parma 
was wholly unjuſtifiable ; ' and the iſſue of it 
detrimental. to the court of Rome. Urban is 
highly commended for his patronage of learned 
men. He conferred the title of Eminence $6 
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the cardinals, and the papal. chair owed to him 
the ſucceſſion of the dutchy of Urbino and other 
provinces, which were poſſeſſed by the houſe of 
Rovere, now extinct. He died on the 29th of 
July, in an advanced age 

Sect. 5. After a conclave of much buſtle 


and intriguing, the Spaniſh. party, on the 15th 
of September carried the election in favour of 


Job. Bapt. Pamfili, uho choſe the title of W-. 


cent X. Before his elevation he; had an illicit 
commerce with his brother's widow, the notori- 


aus Donna Olympia Maldachini; and this was not 
only continued, but every thing was at her diſ- 
poſal; and by her ambition and avarice the 
Pope became univerſally hated. The firſt ex- 

ploit of this female government was the unjuſt! 
— — of Caſtro from the duke of Parma, — 


ee its orden. ee was uc 

© As cardinal, "be wks 9 poems, of uud we 
have a collection that has been printed ſeveral ti 
As Pope, he not only publiſhed a remarkable edition 
of the Nomiſb breviary, but alſo ſeveral bulls and de- 
crees, which ſee in ubini bullarium. Amon them 
thoſe! moſt worth notice are that which aboliſhes the 
order of female Jeſuits, and certain feſtivals, and others 
which relate to image - worſhip; ; alſo thoſe; by which 
in compliance with the Jeſuits, he firſt conde 


mans 
ſenius's Aiguſſinus; likewiſe the, bull by. which the title. 


of Eminence is conferred upon the Cardinal-le gates, 
the three eccleſiaſtical — and the grand TEK 
of Malta; tho' Kings and the republick of Yenice are 
diſpenſed» from giving them this title. Among his 


foundations deſerving particular notice; are ally the 


Callege de propaganda fide, which: was. ſince i i 
with: the cong ' of the ſame name. was 
ſingular in creating ſeventy- four — The 
lovers of Roman. antiquities: — cenſured 85 * 
of his nephews in the famous ft 
cerunt Barbari, fecerunt Barbarini, 5 


5 | ep 
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1646. 


1647. 


1648. 


1649. 
1650. 


1655. 
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ceeded by a furious perſecution of the Barba 
rini, whom however France ſo effectually pro- 

tected, that the Pope was obliged to come to 
terms with them. In the revolt of the Nea- 
politans, the Pope ſided with the duke of Guiſe. 
and the rebels. It is probable, that he had 
ſecret motives for this. On the other hand, he 
adhefed to the principles of his predeceſſor, in 
| to the affairs of Portugal; and the con- 
troverſy of the Janſeniſts which brought a great 
deal of trouble-on him. But what cauſed a 
general diſlike was his public cenſure of the treaty 
of Weſtphalia, by which tranquillity and hap: 
pineſs were reſtored to ſo many ſtates. The great 
ſcandal cauſed by Olympia gave riſe to what 
paſſed: between Innocent and cardinal Afalli. 
Tho? it occaſioned Olympia to be for a time 


publickly removed from court; yet ſhe ſoon 


after recovered her former place, and maintained 
it till the deceaſe of the Pope, which was on the 
r hepa ar Wo 
Sect. 6, In this conclave, belides the French 
and Spaniards, a new party aroſe, ſtiling them- 
ſelves the Squadron of the Holy Ghoſt, but bets: 
ter known by the name of the Flying Squadron: 
To the latter, after much conteſt, cardinal Fa- 
bio Cbigi owed his election, April 8, by the title 


* 


of Alexander VII. He had very advantageouſly 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf, eſpecially. as nuncio at 


'* Cherubini has collected the bulls of this Pope; 
among which, that which condemns the five famous 
poſitions of Janſenius, and that publiſhed againſt the 

eace of M giiplulia, are the moſt remarkable. The 

ter has been refuted by Blondel, Haornbect, Carpzovi 
and Conringius. See Gualdi, or rather Leti's vita della 
dma Olimpia Maldachini, together with Heideggers 
Biller. Papatus, AORTA Yarn 75 CHU 3 

I * 2 2 J 2 th e 
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the treaty of Munſter, and now ſeemed fully to 
anſwer the great hopes, which from his exter- 
nal conduct and ſtrict ſanctity of life had been 
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conceived of him. The beginning of his pon- 


tificate is eſpecially remarkable; for the ſolemn 
profeſſion of the Roman faith made by Cbriſtina 


queen of Sweden at Inſpruck, a change, which 


contrary to all expectation, inſtead of turning 
to the advantage of Rome, proved only a dead 
weight to it. Alexander could not long diſſem- 
ble. He became a man, according to the lu- 
dicrous phraſe of that time; took a crowd 
of relations into his family, and carried nepo- 
tiſm ſo far, that the ill conſequences of this 
ſtate diſtemper were very ſenſibly felt. That the 
Jeſuits, by this channel, obtained the Popes ear 
againſt the Janſeniſts, was but a ſmall matter in 
compariſon of the loud ridicule which an amour 


of the cardinal patron brought upon the Pope 


and the whole court. Lewis XIV. of France, 
who was, on other accounts, diſpleaſed with 
Alexander, highly reſented the inſult committed 
by ſome Corſicans of the Pope's guards, at the 
inſtigation of the populace, on the perſon of his 


ambaſſador the duke of Crequi and his lady. 
Alexander refuſing the ſatisfaction required, the 
king not only made himſelf maſter of 1 Y 


but marched an army into Day. This brou 
the Pope to ſign a peace at Piſa, not only ic 


graceful but detrimental, for he. loſt Caltro and 
Ronciglione. Never was Pope ſo ſenſibly hum 
bled as Alexander at this juncture, which accounts 
for the ſuſpicion he always after entertained of 
French divinity, eſpecially that of the Wenn. | 


1667. 


He died on © 22d of May 
* Alexander left ſome ſmall pieces, particularly 2 


N of poems intitled, Mati * Juveniles, 


con- 


1656, 


1657, 


I 660. 
1661. 


1663. 
1664. 


1666. 
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1668. 


1670. 
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Sect. 7, The new Pope Clement! IX. before 
called Julio Roſpigligi, was choſen on the 20th 
of June. He was naturally a lover of peace, and 
delighted in magnificence. His diſlike of ne- 
potiſm, his accommodation of the long diſpute 
with Portugal, by confirming the Biſhops of 
king Peter's nomination, his effectual mediation 
for a ſuſpenſion of arms betwixt the Janſeniſt 
and Jeſuits, and the mildneſs of his government 
towards the ſubjects of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 
do him ſingular honour. He died _ gth. 'of 
December 

Sect. 8. The conclave laſted almoſt Give 
months, during which four or five parties ſtrug- 
gled againſt each other, with all the chicanery 
uſual on the occaſion. At laſt cardinal mil. Auieri 
was choſen on the 2gth of April, in the eightieth 
year of his age. He took the name of Clement X. 
He was too pacifick in his temper, to be diſtin- 
guiſhed in hiſtory. The moſt memorable action 


* 2 life was the adoption of cardinal Paolucti, 


which 


concerning which ſee Bailet's des 9 
For ſome unprinted pieces conſult Mabillen's Mu, tal. 


Among his many bulls in Cherubini s bullarium, the 


moſt remarkable are thoſe on the Janſeniſſi, the imma- 
culate conception of the Virgin Mary, and Peyrerius. 


Some relate to trifles, as that, the calinals ſhall not 


wear mourning. For the French conteſt conſult Rela- 


tion de tout ce qui ſe ente le Pape Alexander & le 
roi de la France. _ De ig biflowr, der demeles de la 


_ 1 cour de France avec la cour de Rome. Theatr. Europ. See 


| Beate. 


Memoir. de cardinal de Retz. Nodot's relation de la cour 
de Rome. A ſmall ſatirical piece called Syndicat & . 
dans Pautre monde du Papa Alexander VII. 

pac. Weſtphal. and * article Fabio -Chigi in Bose 


The pieces relating to the truce with the Fanſe- 
nit are referred to in Maſbeim bifter.. 14 
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which introduced a new kind of nepotiſm. He 


filled the chair fix years, and died on che 22d 
of Fuh *. 

Sect. 9. The conclave was again very tedi- 
ous, and the crown of France prepared a ſcourge 
for itſelf, by taking ſo ſtrong a part in the exal- 
tation of cardinal Bened. Odeſchalchi. This took 

ace on the 1oth of December, and the new 
Pope took the name of Innocent XI. It is very 
probable, that he had been a ſoldier in his 
younger years. He is much traduced by the 
Jeſuits; but the impartial world will give him 
the preference to many Popes. He was a man 
of uncommon courage, auſtere in his morals, 
and inflexible in his reſolutions. He took pains 
to reduce the pleaſures and pomp of his court, 
to ſuppreſs abuſes, even among the clergy, and 
to baniſh nepotiſm; all which meaſures render- 
ed him unpopular among the great; but he 

carried his zeal rather too far in laying reſtraints 
upon the dreſs of the ladies, and totally prohi- 
bited them the learning of muſick. His regula- 
tion with reſpect to the franchiſes of foreign mi- 
niſters, which had been ſo much abuſed, was of 
more importance and of real uſe. But he 
conducted this matter with prudence, for he 
allowed the French ambaſſador M. 4 Etrees the 
unmoleſted enjoyment of his ancient right for 
his time, tho* the Imperial and Spanifh ambaſ- 
ſadors, and even queen Chriſtina, had acqui- 
eſced in this reaſonable injunction. Soon after 
broke out the difference with France, kin 
Lewis being bent on aſſerting the Regale in al 


For the affair of Portugal, ſee Geddes Miſcellaneous 
Tracts, Tom. II. """—_ 1 


* See Guarnacci hiftor. pontificam d Clemente X. ad 


Clement XI. Tom. i. p. 1. ſeq. 


1676, 


1677, 


1678, 


its 
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its utmoſt extent, to the no ſmall diſpleaſure of 
the Pope, who by oppoſing him, provoked 
the further mortification of the four famous 
poſitions concerning the dignity, power, and 
fallibility of the Pope, which were received as 
articles of faith by the aſſembly of the clergy. 
On the other ſide, Lewis ſeemed to gratiſy the 
Pope by the revocation of the edict of Nantz 
but it is ſtill a queſtion, whether Innocent was 
pleaſed with that meaſure. At leaſt policy 
taught him to betray no concern about the 


2 great Revolution in England. At the ſame time 


1686. 


1687, 


1689. 


the Jeſuits were vexatious to him, eſpecially 
when contrary to his own inclination, he was 
obliged, in order to gratify them, and to avoid 


falling into the inquilition, as a heretic, to ap- 


prove and confirm the condemnation of Moli- 
nos, whom he ſo highly eſteemed. After the 
death of M. d Etrees, it was expected his ſuc- 
ceſſor would have given up the privilege of the 
franchiſes; but king Lewis ſent the marquis de 
Lavardin to aſſert his right by force, cauſed his 
parliament to appeal to a general council; ar- 
reſted the Pope's nuncio cardinal Ranucci, and 
Avignon beſieged. This diſturbance was height- 
ned by queen Chriſtina's ſiding with France, for 
which ſhe forfeited her annual penſion of twelve 
thouſand dollars. But tho' France was thus ve- 
hement at firſt, this warmth abated, and in the 
mean time Innocent died on the twelfth of Auguſt. 
Pope Benedict XIV. intended to have cano- 
nized him ; but ſuffered himſelf to be deter- 
red by France and the Jeſuits, from beſtowing 
on their enemy an honour which he deſerved 
better at leaſt, than Boniface VIII. “. 3 


See the bulls of Pope Innocent in the firſt part of 
the continuation to Cherubini's bullarium, That or 
oq a . 5 C , 
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Sect. 10. After the deceaſe of Pope Innocent, 
the Duc de Chaulnes arrived ambaſſador from 
France, After another long conclave car- 
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dinal Peter Ottoboni, a native of Venice, was 
choſen on the ſixth of OZober, by the name of 


Aexander VIII. The new French ambaſſador gave 


him the ſatis faction of reſigning his claim to the 


franchiſes, and king Lewis raiſed the ſiege of 


Avignon : But a peace was not yet concluded, 
On the contrary, Alexander condemned the 
above-mentioned four poſitions, and Lewis ſtre- 
nuouſly maintained them. It muſt be mention- 
ed to the Pope's honour, that he aſſiſted his na- 
tive country againſt the Turks, and condemned 
the errors of the Jeſuits concerning philoſophic 
fin. On the other hand, his memory ſuffers 
from the exceſſes he committed in nepotiſm. He 
died on the firſt of February *. 

Sect. 11, The election was lengthened out, as 
uſual, by political intrigues. At laſt Antony 
Pignatelli, a Neapolitan, and archbiſhop of Naples, 
was Choſen on the twelfth of July, and took the 
name of Innocent XII. He.was ambitious to 
reſemble his benefactor. Hence his zeal againſt 


1690. 


1691. 


nepotiſm, which certainly does him great ho- 


nour; his inflexibility; his auſterity and parſi- 


chalchi was a ſoldier, has been diſputed by Count Twrre- 
zezzonico de ſuppoſititiis militaribus flipendus Bened. Odeſ- 
chalchi, but it is ſufficiently evidenced. Of the diſpute 
with MH. Lavardin, ſee Pfeffers vitriar illuſtr. and of the 
four poſitions, ſee Baſſuet s a . declarat. cler. Gallic. 
and Voltaire's Sieclei de Louis XIV. See Burnet's travels, 


Vita d Innocenzo Undecimo L' Etat du fiege de Rome Franz. 
Caccia Innocentia apoſtolica, and Guarnaca hiftor. pontific. 
and Bayle has alſo an important article of this Pope. 
Concerning the condemnation of philoſophic ſin, 

ſee Maſbeim's inſtitut. hiſtor. eccleſ. This Pope had the 
merit of purchaſing queen Chr:/{zna's library for the 
Vatican. See Guarnacci hiſtar. pontific. 


mony, 
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mony. His avetfion againſt perukes is one of 
thoſe trifles which ſtrongly chlraderite a man, 

1692. At laſt he concluded a peace with France, nei- 
ther honourable to the king, nor the biſhops, 
He was very near quarrelling with the Em- 

1694. peror „upon his reminding the vaſſals in 

| the ecc ical ſtate of their To the old 

1699. controverſies, which diſturbed peace of the 
church of Rome, was farther added archbiſhop 
Fenelon's divine love. No Pope was ever more 

_ unexpectedly ſubmitted to than he. Inmocent 
died in an advanced age on the twenty-ſeventh 

1700. of September 0. | 


Der. If 
| The Hiſtory of the Popes of the eighteenth 


"1500 Sect. 1. THE conclave would have laſted 

; longer, had not the danger which 
threatned all Europe in the impending death of 
Charles II. king of Spain, obliged the cardinals 
to unite, and on the third of November to chuſe 
cardinal Jobn Francis Albani, who was propoſed 
by the zealots, and entirely agreeable to the 
houſe of Bourbon, This prelate who was young, 


* We are obliged to him for a particular bullarium 
publiſhed at Rome in 1697- In the above-mentioned 
firſt part of the continuation of Cherubini's bullarium, 
we find more of his. The moſt remarkable is the nine- 
teenth againſt nepotiſm. See hiſtoir. des conclaves, and 
Guarnac hiſtor. pontif, = FA es 

ut 
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throughly ſkilled in ſtate matters, was after 


much importunity prevailed with to accept this 
dignity by the name of Clement XI. One of 
his firſt tranſactions was, to oppoſe the erection 
of Pruſſia into a kingdom, which only expoſed 
the court of Rome to ridicule. He was more 
embarraſſed by the war on account of the Spaniſb 
ſucceſſion, in which he ſtudied indeed to appear 
perfectly impartial, and to act the mediator 
and for this reaſon reſerved the inveſtiture of the 
kingdom of Naples from the duke of Anjou; 
but he ſoon ſhewed himſelf entirely in the inte- 
reſt of the houſe of Bourbon, eſpecially when a 
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1701. 


1702. 


1704. 


war ariſing in Lacy diſtreſſed the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate on all ſides. In the mean time he iſſued a 


bull very diſagreeable to the Jeſuits, in the conteſt 
between them and the Dominicans on account of 
Chineſe miſſions. It appears from church-hiſtory 
what unbelievers, the fathers, ſhewed them- 
ſelves in the article of the infallibility of this 
Pope. He gave them ample ſatisfaction by the 
ſenſible blow to the Janſeniſts in the bull, inti- 
tled Vines Domini. The ſucceſs of the imperial 
arms changed the face of affairs. Pope Clement 
had before given juſt offence to the Emperor 
Joſeph, on account of the privileges of the firſt 
petition ; and now he ſupported the clergy of 
Parma in their ſeditious refuſal to pay obedience 
to the Emperor their ſovereign. But he was 
obliged to ſubmit with great loſs. He loſt Ca- 
macchjo, and perceiving that the Emperor was 
too powerful for him and his little army, he 
agreed to the terms of peace preſcribed to him, 
and after ſeveral political tergiverſations, ac- 
knowledged Charles III. king of Spain. Tho' 
his partiality to the French intereſt was as un- 
doubted as ever, yet Philip of Anjou ſeverely re- 

U venged 


1708. 


170g. 
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venged this ſtep on him and his Nuncio. Soon 
after this, the controverſy with the Janſeniſts 
was inflamed by the diſturbances of father Queſ- 
nelt and Pope Clement, was prevailed with b 
the Jeſuits at Paris to ifſue the bull Unigenttus. 
This bull, beſides being an evidence, that the 
Pope may err both in matters of faith and hiſto- 
rical facts, proved the means of greatly endan- 
gering the authority of the Pope. It kindled 
a flame in France, which ſpread over the whole 
Romiſb church, broke out more violently after 
the death of Lewis XIV. and will never be ex- 
tinguiſned. The new king of Sccily would not 
part with his monarchy, and the zeal which the 
Pope manifeſted, ſerved only to increaſe the 
papal penſioners, among whom was now the 
the Pretender, as he conld no longer ſtay in 
France. The ſuccours which the Pope gave to 
Venice, in the war againſt the Turks, were much 
to his honour ; but the promotion of cardinal 
Alberoni was a meaſure of which he had great 
cauſe to repent. He alſo had new broils with 
the Emperor Charles VI. and the bull, which 
begins with. the paſtoral office, made no im- 
preſſion in France. In the midſt of theſe great 
confuſions, Pope Clement ended his days on the 
nineteenth of March. He was not indeed with- 
out ſome tincture of nepotiſm, but it muſt be 
owned to his honour, that it never betrayed him 
into exceſſes *. | 

Sect. 2. The unanimous eleftion on the 
eighth of May, of cardinal Michael Angelo Conti, 


who 


Cardinal Albani has obliged the Republic of Let- 
ters, by collecting his uncle's writings, and publiſhing 
his ep;Nole and brevia ſelecta; his orationes conſiſtoriales, 
and his hullarium. They have been reprinted at Franci- 


fit 


3 
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who took the name of Innocent XIII. was 
ſomething very unexpected. His noble deſcent, 
and his accompliſhments, had raiſed him to 
eminent poſts, which he always diſcharged with 
reputation. But now the infirmities of age diſ- 
abled him from diſtinguiſhing himſelf as Pope. 
From the growing oppoſition againſt the bull 
Unigenitus, in France, the Low Countries, and 
Germany, he judged it the more neceſſary to ex- 
ert himſelf in its defence. He conſented at 
length to inveſt the Emperor Charles VI. with 


the kingdom of Naples, which was more com- 


mendable than his oppoſition to the feudal grant 
from the prince of Parma and Placentia to Don 
Carlos. Cardinal Alberoni was acquitted by 
him. Innocent died the third of March *. 

Sect. 3. Cardinal Vincenzi Maria Ur/ini, arch- 
biſhop of Benevento, and a Dominican, was 
choſen the twenty-ninth of May, and aſſumed 
the name of Benedict XIII. It muſt be owned, 
that at leaſt in the beginning of his pontificate 
he ſhewed many good diſpoſitions and deſigns, 


fort, by the title Opera omnia, in two vol. folio. The 
collection of controverſial pieces in the affair of Comac- 
chio, publiſhed at Franckfort, under the title Raccolta di 
tutto cio ch e uſcito ſulla controuerſia di Comacchio, are ſome 
of the beſt attacks and vindications of the papal poſ- 
ſeſſions in Italy. The controveſy of the Janſeniſts, and 
father Queſuel, has occaſioned too many writings to be 
here cited. The beſt accounts of the hiſtory of this 
Pope are, the preſent ſtate of the coutt of Rome, Lon- 
don 1721, Abbe Peter Polidoro's libri ſex de vita & rebus 
geſtis Clementis XI. another life prefixed to the Franchfort 
edition of his works, and alſo to be found in the German 
acta erudit. Morei Riſtretto della vita di Clemente XI. in 
Creſcimbeni vite de gh Arcadi. 


* See Creſcembeni vite de gli Arcadi, and Guarnacci 
vit. pontif. | 
| U 2 But 
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But as his excellence lay rather in the virtues of 
a monk than the abilities of a Pope, it is not 
matter of wonder, that the cardinals and other 
great men of the court appeared not perfectly 
pleaſed with him; that moſt of his ſchemes ei- 
ther proved abortive, or the iſſue of them was 
contrary to his intentions; and that the end of 
his pontificate did not correſpond with the be- 


ginning. His diſlike of pomp and magnifi- 


cence, his concern for the morals of the clergy, 
his care for the poor, however commendable in 
themſelves, were, in him, generally mingled 
with ſome foible. His friendſhip with the car- 


dinal Noailles, and his ſteady adherence to the 


1725. 


1726. 


doctrine of the Dominicans could not but alarm 
the Jeſuits. Having celebrated a jubilee, and 
by a peace concluded with the Emperor Charles 
VI. recovered Comacchio, he held a provincial 


ſynod in the Lateran. It is certain, that Bene- 


dict was diſappointed in the great good he had 
expected from it, that the Jeſuits, and their 
friends among the cardinals, were more active 
in it than he could have wiſhed, and that at 
length this ſynod obtained no general autho- 
rity. Benedict imagining he had procured him- 
ſelf an able coadjutor in the famous Coſcia, con- 
ferred on him the red hat. And now there was 
a total change of meaſures ; bur not at all for 
the better. King John V. of Portugal ſtrongly 
ſollicited the purple for Bichi, Nuncio at his 
court; but with ſo little effect, that Benedict, 
or rather Coſcia, ſuffered matters to an extre- 
mity. But he had more important broils with 
the Emperor Charles about the kingdom of Si- 
cily, and with the king of Sardinia concerning 
the right of nomination to certain eccleſiaſtical 
dignities. The commotions in TLucern gave 


— 
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him ſome trouble. In church-affairs Coſcia was 
zealous for the honour of the bull Unigenttas, 
and that the aged cardinal de Noailles ſubſcribed 
it at the cloſe of his life, was owing to him 
and cardinal Fleury. But Benedict always con- 
tinued a ſtanch Dominican. He publiſhed the 
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1727. 
1728. 


bull Pretioſus, which the Jeſuits will hardly ad- 


mit to be a juſt expoſition of the doctrine of 


grace. We muſt not omit this Pope's pacific 
diſpoſition to reconcile the Roman, Greet, Luthe- 
ran, and reformed parties. He died the twenty- 

firſt of February, leaving a greater character for 
perſonal endowments, eſpecially learning, than 
for the wiſdom or proſperity of his pontifi- 
cate *. 

Sect. 4. The intrigues and claſhings among 
the ſeveral Roman-catholic courts, and the par- 
tizans of the cardinals protracted the conclave, 
till at laſt the creatures of the family of Abani 
carried their point, and on the twelfth of July 
elected Laurence Conſini, a Florentine, and Cardi- 
nal-biſhop of Freſcati. Clement XII. both took 
the name of his benefactor Clement XI. and af- 
fected to imitate his conduct, but without having 
his talents or qualities. He ſhewed an example 
of juſtice in the puniſhment of the cardinals 
Cojcia and Fini with their accomplices. It would 


Benedict as a preaching friar, has left behind him 
ſeveral ſermons, alſo poems and other writings, toge- 
ther with ſome bulls, of which that beginning with the 
word pretioſus, is particularly remarkable. They were 
all publiſhed at Rome, 1728, in 3 volumes folio, under 
the title of Opera di Benedetto XIII. Concerning che 


Lateran council, fee Malab's comm. de concilis Lataramenſi, 


a Benedifto XIII. celebrato. See his life in Jahn Rad. 
Conlin's Roma ſandta; Ionia et mentis et cordis Bimcd.dli 


XIII. Guarnacci hiſtor. pontific Alex. Borgia Banedicli XIII. 
Vlad. 
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have redounded more to his honour, had he 
treated the former with greater temper, and not 


drawn upon himſelf by an exceſſive nepotiſm, 
which he alſo authoriſed, the reproach that his 


zeal was in great meaſure the effect of ſelf- in- 


tereſt. He annulled the compact which his pre- 


deceſſor had made with the king of Sardinia; 
and thus drew upon himſelf a Fifference with 
that political court, of which he did not live to 
ſee the end. He gratified indeed the king of 
Portugal with conferring the purple on Bichi, 
tho* the appearance of an Engliſb fleet is ſaid to 
have contributed to this compliance. But he 
ſoon again embroiled himſelf with that prince, by 
refuſing his approbation to the new patriarch. 
He conducted himſelf as incautiouſly with reſpect 
to the canton of Lucern. The republic of Ve- 
nice juſtly complained of a violation of the pri- 
vilege of their ambaſſador ; but his chief con- 
teſt was with the Emperor Charles, and with 
Spain. The former would not acknowledge the 
pretended right of the Pope to Parma, nor ſuf- 
fer his faithful Neapolitan vaſſals, like the duke 


of Gravina, to be excommunicated, or moleſted 


by the turbulent clergy. The complaints of 
Spain aroſe chiefly from the tumults in Rome 


about the military levies, from the dutchy of 


1735. 


1740. 


Parma, the lordſhips of Caſtro and Ronciglione, and 
the infant Don Lewis, whom, however, at laſt 
Pope Clement found himſelf obliged to confirm 
in the Arbiſhoprick of Toledo, and to decorate 
with a cardinal's hat. The latter end of 
his life he paſſed in peace, except the extraor- 
dinary and fruitleſs attempt of cardinal Alberoni 
to deprive the republick of St. Marino of its 
liberty. Clement died the ſixth of February, after 

making 
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making very valuable addicions to the vatican li- 
 brary®. 2 17 | 

Sect. g. The agitations were fo great, that 
the enſuing conclave laſted the longeſt of any 
held ſince the council of Conſtance. This was 
imputed to the variances of the old, that is, the 
Albani party, with whom the zealots ſided, and 
the new, or Corſini. The cardinals paſſed ſome 
new decrees for preventing nepotiſm ; and for 
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the profit of the apoſtolic chamber: And theſe 


the Pope was to obſerve. At laſt the Abani ob- 
taining a majority, propoſed cardinal Proſper 
Lambertini, a Bolognian and Archbiſhop of that 
city. He was choſen on the 17th of Auguſt, and 


ſtiled himſelf Benedict XIV. Beſides his exten- 


ſive learning he gave a proof of his peaceable 
temper by his lenity towards the unfortunate 
cardinal Coſcia, tho' in this, his gratitude to his 
benefactor Benedict XIII. had no ſmall ſhare 
and by the conventions ſucceſſively concluded 
with Portugal, Sardinia, and Naples, he made 
ſome conceſſions in each. In the war about the 
Auſtrian ſucceſſion he ſided rather with the houſe 
of Bourbon than the queen of Hungary ; and this 
poſſibly occaſioned the differences about the elec- 
tion of the emperor Francis. He oppoſed more 
than once, tho' to no purpoſe, the inveſtiture of 
Don Philip in the dutchies of Parma and Placen- 
tia. The glorious conquelts of the preſent king of 


* Among Pope Clement's bulls, thoſe eſpecially re- 
markable are, that beginning with Apaſtalatus officium, 
containing good regulations concerning the choice of 
a Pope; alſo that, of which the firſt words are Sees 
Apoſtolica, by which proteſtants embracing the popiſh 
religion are continued in the poſſeſſion of any church- 
lands they had. See Act. Hhiſtoric. eccleſ. Concerning his 

life, ſee Acta hiſtoric, eccleſ. and Guarnacci hiſtor, pontific. 


U 4 Pruſſia 


1741. 


1742. 


1745. 
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Pruſſia could not be agreeable to him ; nor was 
he pleaſed with the inltitution of the vicariate- 
general of Sia: But he ſhewed his prudence 
in confenting to what he could not hinder. His 
aboliſhing the patriarchate of Aguileia, and the 
diminution of the number of feſtivals do him 
honour; tho' both drew upon him reproaches 
trom ſome bigotted cardinals. On the other 
hand he was more juſtly cenſured for the changes 
in the biſhopric of Vurzburg, and the See of 
Fulda. He conferred on the king of Portugal 


the title of Maſt faithful! King; and allowed the 


1750. 


He died in this year 1758 *. 


king of Naples to have an auditor in the Rota. 
He celebrated a jubilee with great ſplendor. His 
government of the church was extremely mild. 
He was no favourer of the Jeſuits. Were this 
ſociety diſpoſed to do what he has recommended - 
to them, and to abſtain from what by his di- 
rection the worthy father Norbert cenſured in 
them, the juſt complaints which are made of 
their miſſions wouid ceaſe; and it would be 
happy for the Janſeniſts, if the French clergy 
were of the ſame temper with Benedict. He has 
eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf in literature, 
both as a liberal Mecænas, and a learned writer. 


CHAP. 


* All the writings of this Pope have been publiſhed 
at Rome by M. Azeveds in twelve volumes, 4to. They 
conſiſt of de ſervorum Dei beatificatione & beatorum cano- 
niſatiane, libri iv. Atta canoniſationis of Fidelis Sigmarin- 


gen, Peter Regalati, 7:feph Lecniſſa and Catherino Ricci, 


all canoniſed by himſelf; extract of the larger work 
de Canoniſatione which Nic. Ricci oy defended at 
Rome, November 20, 1749. Adpendices ad quatuor libros 
de ſervmrum canoniſatiane; de Al. ſaæ officto libri tres; de 
geſlis Feſu Chriſti & Marie, originally written in 2 

| nſtt- 
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CHAP. Il. 


Of the Hiſtory of the Payacy. © 


Set. 1. IN modern times the Popes have been 
more concerned to attend to the pre- 
ſervation, than the encreaſe or their power and 
authority; and they ſeem to have been tho- 
0 ſenſible of the neceſſity of ſuch con- 
uct. 
Sect. 2. Their ſpiritual monarchy in its ex- 
ternal limits, has doubtleſs been rather contrac- 
ted than extended. The perſecutions of the 


proteſtants in Germam, Hungary and France, 


have not indeed been totally without effect; the 
ſeveral acceſſions of great princes to the church 


of Rome have not been detrimental to the Pope; 


Inſlitutiones eccleſiaſticæ alſo written in Italian, & de Sy 
nodo dioceſania libri oco. Befides theſe, the following 
are his. Lettera al capitulo e canonici della chieſa Fe * 
litana de Bologna ; Lettera a manſignor op cage di 5 
fopra il bataſimo degli Ebrei o infanti o adulti, 1747. Al- 
lacutio habita, dum eccliſiam a 's reedificatam in 
honorem ſanti Apollinariis confecrabat 1748. Raccolta di 
circolari di Benedetto XIV. per Poccafione del” anno ſanto 
1749, in which alſo is the bull proclaiming the jubilee 
Diſſertatia circa publicum cultum, quem in S. Maria Mag- 
giore quidam vellent Nicolas IV. ad ſuerere 1750 Epuſtala 
ad epiſcopum Auguſtanum; Scrittura ſopra Leſtanxa di Snu- 
enire le ſaſte di precetto ; which with the controverſial 
letters concerning it, by Alexander Borgia, Angel. Mar. 
Quirine, and Muratert, are printed together at Lucca, 
1748, under the title of Raccolia di Scriture concernente la 
diminuxiane delle feſie di precetto. The bull iſſued 
againſt the Jeſuits in China in Mamachi origin. Chriſtian, 


Epiſiola de S. Marone 17 52. His letter to all the Biſhops - 
in Germany, relating to the guarantee of the eccleſiaſti- 


cal conilitution of Heſſe-Caſſel, by the evangelical body, 
in D. F/nckler's Anecdotæ h;/torico eccleſ. The hiſtory of 
this Pope to the time of his pontificate is to be found in 
Guarnaca hiſlor. peut ific. 


and 
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and the miſſions among the Heathens and Eaſt- 
ern chriſtians have unqueſtionably contributed 
ſomething to the propagation of the Romiſh faith. 

Sect. 3. But it would be no difficulty to 
ſhew, that all theſe means have been far from 
anſwering their end in the meaſure expected ; 
that the endeavours uſed for bringing back the 
Proteſtants under the old yoke, eſpecially in 
England, have miſcarried ; that the proteſtants, 


by a cloſer union, and the ſudden encreaſe of 


their power, which has in ſome caſes had the 


immediate effect of weakening Roman-catholic 


houſes, are become more than proportionably 
ſtrong and formidable; and that the propaga- 


tion of Popery has been reſtrained by publick 


laws. To this may be added the inteſtine com- 
motions of this party, daily threatening a ſepa- 
ration ; towards which, the members of it, at 
leaſt thoſe in the united Netherlands, are making 
a very remarkable beginning. 

Se. 4. It is only in the writings of the bi- 
gots of Rome, and in the profeſſorial chains of 
the Jeſuits, that the inward conſtitution of this 
ſupremacy remains unaltered : But if inſtead of 
looking into the Roman catechiſm for what ought 
to take place, we conſider the actual ſtate of 
things, we muſt admit the obſewation of M. 
Voltaire, That in the opinion af the great, at 
leaſt the Infallibility of the Pope, with the power 
founded on it, is 4 chimera not believed even at 
Rome, and yet maintained; and the Pope a ſa- 


cred perſon, whoſe feet are to be kiſſed, but his 
hands bound. 


* The pretended belief of this article at Rome may 
be ſeen in Bianchi's treatiſe Della Poteſia e della politia 
della chieſa, written in oppoſition to that friend of liberty 
Giannoni. There is alſo a work lately drawn up + 
the inquiſition, concerning the papal power, to depoſe 


kings 
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Sect. 5. The juſtice of this idea of the Pope 
and his infallibility appears from all the tranſ- 
actions with the crowns of France, Spain, Sardi- 


nia, Naples, the republick of Venice, and even 


the houſe of Auſtria. 
Sect. 6. Ir is ſtill more evident, that in 


church-affairs, and even in caſes relating to the 


perſons of eccleſiaſticks and church-lands, the 
temporal princeg and ſtates have diſcovered and 
aſſerted their ancient rights; that in France thoſe 
obnoxious decrees of the councils of Conſtance 
and Bafil have been admitted as articles of 
faith ; that the papal bulls are no farther ſub- 
mitted to, than as they correſpond with the pre- 
vailing maxims of ſtate; that on this account, 
the Popes are very cautious of hazarding a deci- 
ſion in doctrinal controverſies ; that none prove 
more refractory ſons of the Roman father, than 
the Jeſuits, when his will and theirs happen 
to claſh; that the new patriarchate of Portugal, 
and the vicariate-general erected by the king of 
Pruſſia in Sileſia, may produce dangerous conſe- 
quences to the Court of Rome. 

Sect. 7. Theſe conſiderations render it need- 
leſs to mention, that the Pope has not been al- 
lowed to make new conqueſts. Caſtro, Roncig- 
lone, Comacchio, Parma and Placentia, are clear 
proofs, that it was never imagined, the ſuc- 
ceſſors of Peter were to bring armies into the 
field. They have not been wanting in endea- 
vours to aſſert their pretenſions : But fortunately 


kings or diſcharge their ſubjects from their oath of 
allegiance ; but ſuch a piece would have met with a 
better reception in the eleventh century, than in the 
eighteenth. See Voltier's Siecle de Louis XIV. 
Concerning the Jeſuits in China, ſee Maſbeim's 
Memoirs of the Chriſtian Church in China, of which a 
_Jranflation was publiſhed in London in 1750. 
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paper-artillery does very little execution. How- 


ever, on occaſion of the many wars in ah, the 


friendſhip of the Pope has been ſollicited, and 
gained indiſcriminately by the good and the 


bad. But it is a diſgrace to the Popes that they 


have ſo frequently reſembled St. Peter in their 
reiterated oaths and falſities, but not in his ſin- 


ce!etͤre penitential ſorrow. This was at leaſt the 


behaviour of Clement XI. in the war for the Spa- 
iſh ſucceſſion, and that of Benedict XIV. was 
not much better. f 

Sect, 8. The elections of Popes are more 
and more carried on by intrigue, but at the ſame 
time more and more corrupt. The ſpirit, un- 
der whoſe influence it is conducted, reſides ei- 
ther at Verſailles or Madrid, and ſeldom at Rome. 
It is obſerved as ſomething extraordinary, that 
Benedict XIII. had been a monk. New ordi- 
nances have alſo been made concerning this af- 


fair, the moſt remarkable of which is that of 


Gregory XV. eſtabliſhing the ſcrutiny, the acceſſus 
and compromiſe, and the quaſi inſpiratio. 

Sect. 9. Nepotiſm is ſtill a dreadful evil; but 
it is more ſupportable now than when Donna Olim- 


pia uſed to comb the Pope's head, according to the 


expreſſion of the Emperor Ferdinand III. when 
Innocent complained of the peace of Weſtphalia. 

Set. 10. Now the cardinals obtained the 
title of Eminence; and a conſiderable ſhare in 


(le wii" 4 The congregation de propa- 
ganda fide deſerves to be here mentioned. More 


have been erected, particularly by Clement XII. 


Faper nonnullis, but not perpetual “. 


Cardinal Duirin!'s letters evidence the power of 
the cardinals, for he takes the good Benedict XIV. to 


taſk concerning OC 6 the diminution of the 
ALPHA- 


PoPESMa took 


Thoſe marked with * were either  Anti-popes, 
or for other reaſons are not reckoned. 


A Peodatus 
Adrian I. 
Adrian II. 
Adrian III. 
Adrian IV. 
Adrian V. 
Adrian VI. 
Agapetus I. 
Agapetus II. 
Agatho 
Alexander I. 
Alexander II. 
Alexander III. 
Alexander IV. 
Alexander V. 
Alexander VT, 
Alexander VII. 
Alexander VIIL 


Page. 


96 


Anacletus I. ſee Cletus. 


*Anacletus II. 
Anaſtaſius I. 
Anaſtaſius II. 
Anaſtaſius III. 


* 


159 
55 
by 


124 


Anaſtaſius IV. 
Anicetus 
Anterus 


B. 
Benedict I. 
Benedict II. 
Benedict III. 
Benedict IV. 
Benedict V. 
Benedict VI. 
Benedict VII. 


Benedict VIII. 


Benedict IX. 
Benedict X. 
Benedict XI. 
Benedict XII. 


* Benedict XIII. 


* Benedi& XIV. 


Benedict XIII. 


Benedict XIV. 
Boniface I. 
Boniface II. 
Boniface III. 
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